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Preface 


The year 1837 symbolizes a turning point in the history of 
modem India because in that evoitful year an iqjsuige, invariably 
referred to as the ‘Mutiny’ in most conteii^>oraiy accounts, took on 
the dimensions of a rebellion as the princes and people of India, 
following tlie lead given by the sepoys, challenged a well-established 
administrative set-up. Ova the years, the nature and scope of this 
great struggle has been the subject of controversy with historians in 
India and overseas. Owing to the pliable nature of history no 
conclusive evidence has so far been reached. However, it goes 
without saying that this Revolt occupies a unique place in the annals 
of Indian fieedom struggle. 

Volume One : The Prelude 

The uprising was due to the culmination of multifarious factors 
ranging from political, religious, military and even social causes. 
These causes lay deeper and are to be found in history of the hundred 
years of British rule from the Battle of Plassey (1757) to the year 
1857 when Mangal Pandey murdered an English Adjutant. The 
discontent of the sepoys who suffered from numerous disabilities 
apart from the lack of prospects from further promotion, had 
manifested itself in periodic mutinies from 1806 onwards. The new 
judicial system introduced by the alien rulers became a thing of 
dismay and terror because cd* its complications and die ignorance of 
the judges of both the language and customs of the country. 
Dalhousie’s policy of annexation by the application of ‘Doctrine of 
Lapse’ as well as on the ground of misgovemment filled the Indian 
princes with uneasiness as to the security of their thrones. Amongst 
the affected ruling chiefs, Nana Sahib, the adopted son of the 
dispossessed Peahwa Baji Rao II, and Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi 
took prominent part in organizing the Revolt and the latter even 
fought Strenuously till her death. Further, the British reluctance to 
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recruit educated Indians into die covenanted services was taken as 
an insult to the capacity and competence of this new and relatively 
vocal class of people. British refusal to treat Indians as social equals, 
a^ravated the situation further. It is interesting to note that as early 
as 1817, Sir Thomas Munro, writii^ to the Govemca'-General, Lord 
Hastings, after pointing out die advantages of British rule, said; “bat 
these advantages are dearly brought. They are purchased by the 
sacrifice of independence, of national character, and of whatever 
renders a people respectable.... The consequence, therefore, of 
the conquest of India by the British arms would be, in place of 
raising, to debase a whole people. There is perhaps no example 
of any conquest in which the natives have been so completely 
excluded from all shares of the government of their country as in 
British India”. 


Munro was pleading for the employment of Indians in the 
administration. A year later he wrote again: “Foreign conquerors have 
treated die natives with violence and oftmi with great cruelty, but none 
has treated them with so much scorn as we; none has stigmatized 
the whole people as unworthy of trust, as incapable of honesty, and 
as fit to be onployed only where we cannot do without them. It seems 
to be not only ungenerous, but impolitic to debase the character of a 
people fallen under our dominion”. 

Further, new innovations as the introduction of railways or die 
postal services under Lord Dalhousie also upset a traditional society. 
Added to this was die ruthless economic exploitation of the country 
which the British had turned into a suuice uf supply of raw materials 
to feed the rapidly growing industrialization of England- Hiis resulted 
a great blow to the indigenous cottage industries which had been the 
backbone of country’s economy. The peasantry was devastated by 
famine and crushed by new economic burdens i.e. revenue 
assessments which were deemed to be unrealistic on high side. 


Also, the proselytizing activities of missionaries and die rapid 
pace at which social reform, spch as the abolition of sati and 
infanticide, the legislation of re-marriage of Hindu widows, the 
prohibition of the disinheriting of a Hindu on his conversimi to 
Christianity—all accoituated to fill the mind of the common mao 
widi the fear that his religum was in danger. 



The inunediate cause of the so-called revolt was the sepoys' 
refusal to bite the lard->coated cartridges that went into the &i{ield 
rifle. It was widely held that the lard was made from dw fat of cow 
and the pig. As the imposidon of greased cartridges threatened the 
pollution of the religion of the Hindu as well as Muhammadan 
$epoys» this inflammable cause su{^Iied the necessary sparic and the 
mutiny hrckt out. 


Volume TVvo : Leaders and Spread of the Storm 

Under diese multifarious circumstances, a stage was set when 
ominous clouds started gathering in the horizon, threatening a ebud 
burst at ai^ moment. The feudal order, which apprehended inevitable 
cracks, inidated a secret conspiracy against the alien masters. In the 
United Provinces and in Central India, a secret organizadon spread 
the news that a date had been fixed for a revolt. But before that 
eventuality, some ambitious elements in the Indian regiments at 
Meerut went a step ahead to trigger a mutiny on 10th May, 1857. 
The immediate cause as stated above, was the greased cartridges 
which the sepoys avowedly refused on finn religious grounds. The 
impadent acdon taken by the authorities in imprisoning 85 sepoys, 
paved the way for the revolt. Its premature birth didn't prevent from 
spreadii^ its tentacles far and wide. With the news of the successful 
capture of Delhi by the sepoys from Meerut and the proclamation of 
an unwilling Bahadur Shah II as Emperor of Hindustan, the ^ole 
of North India was convulsed with military uprisings and, in many 
cases, preceded by civil rebellion. Although widespread, the centers 
of intensive aedvi^ were, however, confined to die Nordi^'Westem 
provinces, Rohilkhand, Central India and Bihar. 

Slowly, Delhi fell into the British hands on 19di September, 1857. 
The feat was accomplished by the concerted efforts of Sir Colin 
Campbell, the newly appointed C^^in-C of the British forces aided by 
contingent of the Punjab under John Nicholson. At Lucknow, a quite 
strong &iglish force struggled hard against a number of mutinying 
soldiers led by Begum Hazrat Mahal of Oudh and Maulvi 
Ahmadullah of Faizabad. However, diey wm relieved early in March 
1838 by James Outram and Caiiv>bell. At Kanpur, fighting continued 
between Nana Sahib and Tatya Tope on the one hand and die British 
on die other uAil the former driven out by Henry Havelock. Rani 
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Lakshmi Bai who led the revolt in Central India was defeated and 
killed in June 1858. In Bihar, Babu Kunwar Singh challenged the 
British might In Punjab, Rajasthan, Assam, etc die British success* 
fully put down all sporadic cases of rebellion by apprehending local 
leaders. In Bengal and Madras there was widespread unrest but no 
organized movement per se. By the beginning of 1859, ai! the leaders 
had been killed, captured or so to say, all the resistance had been 
crushed. 

Volume Three : Nature and Consequences 

Historians have divergent opinions about the nature of the revolt. 
Earl Stanly, the Secretary of State for India, while reporting the 
events of 1857 to the Parliament used the term ‘Mutiny’. Most 
English tvriters on this subject followed the lead. Thus, it was that 
T.R, Holmes, G.W. Forrest, M. limes, J.W. Kaye, G.F. Maemunn, 
G.B. Malleson, C.T. Metcalfe, Earl Roberts, and others used the term 
‘Mutiny’ to describe the upheaval. Benjamin Disraeli, the leader of 
the opposition while speaking in the House of Commons, declared 
that the movement was a ‘national revolt’ and not a ‘military mutiny’. 
Again, in his speech delivaed at Aylesbury on 30"' September, 1857, 
he urged: “I believe it is now also the universal conviction that the 
description originally given of these unfortunate and extraordinary 
movements in India was not authorized b>’ the circumstances of the 
case. Day by day, we have seen that which was at first characterized 
as a slight and accidental occurrence, is in fact one of those great 
events which form epochs in the history of mankind, and which can 
only be accounted for any considerations demanding the deepest 
attention from our statesmen and nations”. Justice McCarthy, after a 
close study of the subject, refused to call it “a merely mutiny, for it 
was a combination of military grievances, national hatred and 
religious fanaticism against the English occupation of India”. 
Ellenborough, the President of the Board of Control, wrote: “We must 
admit that, under the circumstance, the hostilities wdiich have been 
carried out in Oudh have rather the character of Intimate war than 
that of a rebellion”. Major Harriott, the Judge Advocate* General at 
the trial of Bahadur Shah n, afler a thorough study of the documents 
produced at the trial came to die conclusion that; “the conspiracy from 
the very commencement was not confined to the sepoys and did not 
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even originate with them, but had ramifications throi^out the palace 
and city”. 

Two Indian historians, R.C. Majumdar and S.N. Sen after making 
a exhaustive stuify of all available records, official as well as non¬ 
official, dififo’ in their interpretations but agree diat the uprising was 
not the result of careful planning nor were there any master-minds 
behind it. Both also agree that in die middle of the nineteenth century 
Indian nationalism was in an embryo form. “India in the first half of 
the nineteenth century” asserts Soi, “was a geographical expression”. 
The leaders of the rebellion were no ‘ national leaders’. Most of the 
leaders were mutually jealous and continually intngued against one 
another. The condition of the masses was no better. The majori^ of 
the people remained apathetic and neutral. The movement failed to 
enlist popular support except in Oudh and Shahabad district of Bihar. 
Nationalism, as it is understood today, had yet to come. 

R.C. Majumdar believes that the uprising was not a war of 
independence. He stresses the point that the most important elements 
who fought against the British were the sepovs. He comes to the 
conclusion that “there is nothing in the conduct and behaviour of the 
sepoys which would justify us in the belief or even assumption, that 
they were inspired by love for their country or fought against the 
British with the definite idea of freeing their motherland”. 

Accordii^ to another historian Tara Chand, the outbreak of 1K57 
may be viewed at best “as the first great and direct challenge to the 
British rule in India on an extensive scale. The memory of I8S7-S8 
substantiated the later moment, infused courage into the hearts of its 
fighters, furnished a historical basis for the grim struggle, and gave 
it a moral stimulus.... Whatever might have been its original character, 
it soon became a symbol of challenge to the mighty British power 
in India. It remained a shiny example before nascent nationalism in 
India in its struggle for freedom from the British yoke”. According 
to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, two Huts stand out clearly in die midst 
of the tangle story of the rising: “the remarkable sense of unity among 
the Hindus and the Muslims of India, and the deep loyalty which die 
people felt for the Mughal crown”. 

However, the revolt was foredoomed to failure as it was an 
almost spcmtaneous> episodic outburst lacking a stable, well-ordmed 
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organization to sustain the movement. The British on the other 
hand, were far superior, both in strategy and tactics, to their Indian 
counterparts. Undoubtedly, their commaiulers were well-trained and 
possessed extensive experience. 

Though, the revolt was completely suppressed, it had far- 
reaching consequences. To begin with, it exposed the British rule 
in India from its very foundations. The thunder of the mutiny was 
the terrific shock to the alien rulers. Lord Cromer remarked that 
“I wish the young generation of the English would read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest the history of the Indian mutiny: it 
abounds in lesscms and warnings”. One of the chief results of the 
rebellion was the firmer establishment of the British power in India 
and the administration of Indian empire passed from the hands of 
the East India Company into those of the British crown. The 
purely colonial character of the British rule was modified in the 
post-mutiny period and the British Government held high hopes 
to the Indian princes and people. In her proclamation of 1858, 
Queen Victoria solemnly assured the former that “ We desire no 
extension of our present territorial possessions.... We shall respect 
the rights, the dignity, and honor of the Native Princes as our 
own”. 

On the other hand, to the per^le of India she promised the 
blessings of a good government, freedom of belief and worship, 
rights to public services, impartial protection of law etc. The 
proclamation was hailed by educated Indians as a historic 
announcement and as a Magna Carta of their rights. An attenqrt 
was also made in die direction of associating non-official elements 
with public administration. The Act of 1861 enlarged the 
Legislative Councils of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. At least half of the new 
members were to be chosen from outside the rank of the Civil 
Service. This was certainly a departure from die old traditions. As 
the Indian army had been mainly instrumental for the ionising, the 
strength of the European troops in India was increased and diose 
of Indian troops reduced. In short, the revolt of 1857 ended an 
era and sowed the seeds of a new era. 
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Volume Four (2 Parts) : Documents 

Documents play a vital role in exercising their utmost utility 
while historians take up the task writing the history of a country. 
As they constitute the backbone of ai^ serious or objective study, 
their importance in the proliferation of knowledge and improved 
interpretations of academic/histcH'ical aspects can hardly be over¬ 
emphasized. Unlike conventioqal books, their character is different; 
they are lost to scholars unless they are brou^t to their notice in the 
form of a coit 4 )endiu 2 n. 

Hence, realizing the magnitude and voluminous literature on diis 
very important event of not only Indian history but also the world 
history, it was felt imperative by the Editor to make a systematic 
and careful compilation. The theme has been given the title: 
1857—A Turning Point in Indian History and has been categorized 
into the above four segments. However, the present four-volume set 
embraces almost every aspect of the so-called iqmsing. The material 
for these volumes has been culled from a number of periodicals, 
reports, books/documents scattered here and there in various libraries/ 
institutions viz. Archaeological Survey of India Library, Central 
Secretariat Library, Indian Council of World Affairs Library, Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, etc: I feel much beholden to the staff 
of these institutions for affording me their academic support during 

researches. My heartiest thanks are to all the contributors whose 
valuable writings have made my endeavour possible. Besides, I also 
express my thanks to Professor P.L. Mehra, S.V Taneja, S.A. Abidi, 
Prakash Radhwani, Pumima and Sa^avir Shaima. FinaUy, 1 shall 
be failing in my duty if I do not remember at this stage, my family 
members and in particular Shilpa and Swam, who helped me in 
numerous ways in the completira of this project. 


EDITOR 
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Birbhum 

Midnapur 


Singhbhum 


Lohardugga 


Patna 


Sahabad 




Keelmony Singh 
Kureem Khan 
Bindabun Tcwaree 
Meer Jimgoo 
Sheik Zumeeroodin 


Urjoon Singh (Arjun Singh, the 
Zemindar of Porahat), Boijonath 
Singh Koonwar 
Bishonath Sahee 
Juggutnath Sahee 
Gunput Roi 

Peer Ali Khan 
Aosaf Ho$ein 
Gholam Abbas 
Jeetim Loll 




Ally Kun 
Kcw Sing 
Ummo' Sing 
Reethnuryun Sing 
Nishan Sing 
Huildssen Sing 

Reaz Ally Khan 
Jeodhur Sing 
Rajah Hossein Bux Khan 
Rajah Mcndhee Ally Khan 
R^ah Hoormut AU>' Khan 
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Sambalpur ; Soorunder Sahee 

Oodut Sahee 
Dboonip Sahee 
Oqjjub Sahee 
Mednee Sahee 
Chubilo Sahee 
Jadub Sahee 
Mitterbhou S^tee 
Kuma 

XhugoNaik 
Duriao Sing 
Dhun Sing 
Huttee Sing 
Aijoon 
Chundoo 
Moninohuni Sing 
Markund Burheya 
Dayal Sirdar 
Dimardun Sing 
Ardiito Gounteah 
Annul Sahee 
Keipa Sindhoo Burheya 
Soduhib Manjhee 
Khugnir Deo 
Komawa] Sing 
Petamaber Sing E>ewan 
Mohad^ Gurbantea 
Dhun Sing 

Mde Pari. Pqxn. MjI. 44 Part IV of 1857-58. Furthw ^pers 
No. 9 (in contimiatim of no. 7) relative to the Insnirection in the 
East hidies. hicloeore 135 in No. 17. PR 466-467. The spellings as 
found in the Pari. Papas have been retained. Besides the above- 
mentioned leaders of the Mutiny there were many others as 
mentioned below : 

Allahabad : Mv. Liaqat Ali 

Ahgaih : Rao BIk^mI Singh 

Mahtab Singh 
Manga] Singh 
Naism-tdlah 
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Muhdnu&Bd Ghras lOun 

Mahbiib Khan 

Hasan Khan 

Assam 

: Maniram Datta 

Madhu Mallik 

Bijnor 

Muhammad Khan, 

Nawab of Naji-babad who 
proclaimed himself the Nawab of 
Bgnor 

Bulandshahr 

; WalidadKhan 

Delhi 

: Prince Feroze Shah 

Gorakhpur 

: Rajas of Satasi, Narharpur, 
Baibiqw and Nagar, 

Muhammad Hasan 


: Hj^AliKhan 

Koaheal Singh 

Hamiipur 

: Landlords of ‘Mauza’ Ramari, 
Subahdar Ali Bakhsh 

Jubbu4>ur 

: R^a Shankar Shah 

Raghunath Shah 

Jhansi 

Rani Bai 


Kaiqxir : Nma Sah^ 

Tantia Tope 
Aamllirii 
Jawala Praaad 

Malbura : Debi Singh 

Mnzaf&magar : Khatrali Khan 

QaziMahbubAli 

Moradabad : Abbae AH 

SatyadGulzarAli 
Mi^KhaD 
Asad All Khan 
Mv. Mamm 

Mv. Ahmad Shah 
Baade HMain 
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Patna 

Palamau 

Rohilkhand 

Saharanpur 

Shahjahanpur 

Sitapur (Oudh) 

Saugor and Narbada 
territories 
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Begum of Oudh 
BeniMadho 

; WarisAli 
LuftAliKhan 
Mv. Muhammad Hussain 
Mv. Waizul Huq 
Nilambar 
Pitambar 

: Khan Bahadur Khan 
Mobarik Shah 

; Umrao Singh 

: Mv. Sarfaraz Ali 
KudrutAli 
NiazAli 
QadirAli 

Ghulam Husain Khan 
: RajaofMitauli 
Raja of Oel 

: Rajas of Banpur and Shahgarii 
Raja Shankar Shah 
Raghunath Shah 
Delun Shah 


(From The Sepoy Mutiny, 1857—A Social Study and Analysis 

by Haraprasad Chattopauhvava, J957) 




THE HEROES OF 1857 

By 

M. Abd 

O NE day, nearly three and a half centuries ago, when Jehangir, 
the Great Mc^ul Emperor, was seated with all his pomp and 
splendour on the glittering golden throne of the Moghul Empire in 
his resplendent court at Ajmer a messenger came and announced 
the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador from the Court of 
St. James. As the courtiers were watching, the ambassador walked 
up to the throne and made obeisance to die Emperor, the plume of 
his hat touching the floor. Then, along with some appropriate 
presents, he handed over a letter to the Emperor. The Emperor 
glanced through the letter which contained a request from James I, 
the King of England, for opening trade relations between his 
country and the Moghul dominions. The Durbar rose for the 
day and a week later the ambassador received a letter from the 
Emperor in which the latter signified his assent to the request of the 
English sovereign. 

Accordingly, in die course of a few years, die English East India 
Conqwiy established factories on die coasts India. Unfcvtonatdy 
in die eightemth-centoty die mighty Mo^ml Empem slnnk to an 
insignificant phantom, too poweriets to ctxttrol the course of eve n t s . 
Thoefore, aiurd^ set in. During this chaotic period, vAok propert y 
became insecure, die Compaio^’s settlements were walled in and 
garrisoned.^These wcll^fortifted settlements soon attracted die 
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attention of the waning Princes of India who b^an to invoke the 
aid of die Gniqiany against their enonies. Thaef o r e , the Company 
was drawn into alliances with one or another of die local states. As 
a result, within die short period of fifteen years from 1746 to 1761 
British influence spread in India widi an astonishing r^idity. Eva* 
since the Battle of Plassey in 1757 the British power advanced 
steadily in India till 1803 v^hen the ghost of die Moghul Empire was 
finally laid down and the remote successor of Akbar was reduced 
to the abject condition of a titular sovereign and pensioner of the 
East India Company. In the course of a century from 1757, 
the Company, ably assisted by the native sepoys, won Bengal 
and Bihar from the Satraps of the Moghuls, wrested Benaras 
and the delta of the Ganges from the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 
expelled the Marathas from, the North-West Provinces, and acquired 
the Punjab. 

At first all people acquiesced in the British supremacy as it 
inaugurated an era of peace and order after a long reign of strife 
and anarchy. But the techniques adopted by the British rulers to 
extend their sway throughout the length and breadth of India 
procreated seeds of resentment and discontent. Therefore as time 
went by, these seeds b^an to sprout in many parts of India. Lord 
Dalhousie’s “Doctrine of Lapse” created a host of dethroned princes, 
and dispossessed widows and heirs whose emissaries began to move 
freely among the sepoys and undermine their loyalty b>’ bribes, 
promises, and also by exposing the bad features of die foreign regime. 
The armexation of Oudh on the ground of maladministration set at 
large swarms of unemployed men of various ranks who converted 
die entire province of Oudh into a hotbed of conspiracy. The new 
revenue settlement antagonized the local chiefs who had been 
accustomed to ruling their estates as pet^ autocrats. All die disbanded 
soldiers of the deposed king of Oudh hung about the sepoys, 
instigating them to join in a general rising to expel die British. Nana 
Sahib, the dispossessed Peshwa’s son, hated the Conqui^ as he was 
refused the pension which his father enjc^«d. The young widowed 
Rani of Jhansi fek that she had been wronged by die Conqiany’s 
annexation of her litde stale under the Doctrine of Lapse. The 
proposed-reinoval of die Moghul Imperial family from their ancestral 
palace in Delhi to Kidub—an <dd royal rmidence near Ddhi—roused 
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tibe most liihoas c^iposition, especially tm the part of Begum Zoiat 
Mahal, the favourite wife of the old king. Uml Dalhousie’a refusal 
to recognise her son as the next successa- to the iaq>erial title added 
insult to injury. Thus Delhi was smarting under a soise of wrong 
and indignity. The spread of western ideas and the activities of the 
Christian missionaries among the native population provoked the 
devotees of the two prominent faiths of India to infect the sepoy 
mind with rebellious ideas. This general fading of unrest expressal 
itself in the circulaticxi of die mysterious chq>attis fiom village to 
village and the red lotus-flowers among the acpcfy regiments. Unis, 
a hundred years ago, India was like a huge magazine, waiting only 
for a spailc to burst into flames. 

On this inflanunable matoial the story of the greased cartridges 
fell like a spailc on a heap of dry hty. A rumour was set afloat that 
a new type of cartridge, greased with the fat of cows and pigs, was 
carried to the troops. As the fat of pigs was hateful to the 
Muhanunadans and the fat of cows was abominable to the Hindus, 
the sepoy got very much excited over this. It was also noised abroad 
that bones of pigs and cows had been ground into powder, and 
thrown into the welts, and mixed with flour and butter. A report, 
started b>’ political agitators, spread like wild fire among the native 
troops diat the greased cartridge and the bone powder woe part of 
a plot to destroy their caste and convert them to Christianity. These 
stories of sinister designs on the part of die English were sharpened 
by the grievances of the sepoys concerning the conditions and 
emoluments of their service. Consequently, the sepoys were wild 
with panic and indignation. 

Evidence of the excitement of the sepoys was first manifested at 
Barrackpur. On the 29di of March, 1857, a Sunday afternoon, Mangal 
Pande, a sepoy belonging to the 34di Native hifantry came out with a 
loaded pistol and walked about the lines, calling iqxin his comrades to 
rise, and threatening to shoot die first European he should see. On 
hearing diis. Lieutenant Baugh, the Adjutant, at once buckled cm his 
sword, put loaded pistols in his holsters, mounted a horse and 
galloped to the parade-ground. As he neared the Quarter-guard, 
Mangal Pande took a deliberate aim at him and fired. He missed 
Baugh, but wounded the horse which immediate^' dowa As die 
Adjutant was trying to disentangle himself from the fallen aoimal, the 
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sepoy inflicted a severe blow upon him with his swnd. All this li^ule, 
a guard of sepoys under a Jamadar stood by and did nothing. 
Thereupon the English Sergeant came up and tried to seize Mangal 
Pande; but he too was struck down. At this moment General Hearsi^ 
^jpeared on die scene and rode straight at the r^el. The latter, seeing 
that his end was up, tried to shoot himself, but the wound did not 
prove fatal. Then he was taken to the hospital, and was eventually 
tried by a Court-Martial, sentenced to death and hanged in the 
presence of all die troops at Bairackpur. The regiment was disbanded, 
and the order of disbandment was read at every military station. 

A few weeks after this incident a parade of the sepoy cavalry at 
Meerut had been ordered for the morning of the 6th of May, 1857. 
Eighty-five troopers of the regiment refused to receive the cartridges. 
They were immediately arrested for breach of discipline, tried by a 
Court-Martial and sentenced to various periods of rigorous 
imprisonment. The condemned mntineers were marched to the 
parade-ground on the Shh of May and there, in the presence of all 
regiments, were stripped of their uniforms and fetters were fastened 
on their ankles, and then they were escorted to the jail. This 
humiliating scene filled the Native infantry and cavalry regiments with 
indignation. At the same time th^ were smitten with a mad fear that 
die European soldim would be let loose upon them. They decided to 
set fiee their eighty-five comrades whom they regarded as martyrs. 

The next day was Sunday, the 10th of May. As the Europeans 
were getting ready for the evening service, the Native cavalry rode to 
the jail, broke into the cells, and released their comrades along widi a 
host of jail birds. The two Native infantry regiments took die law into 
their own hands and the work of destruction then began in right 
earnest. People from the bazaars and the neighbouring villages poured 
fordi in thousands from all directions to paitic^ate in die carnival of 
loot, murdo^ and arsoo. All the houses of the European officers were 
burnt and gutted. Besides Colonel Finnis and other office's, every 
stray European—man, woman or child in the outskirts of the 
cantonment was massacred. The sepoys^ having set on the populace 
to keep dieir En glish masters well occqned, and leaving behind diem 
smouldenng fires of their officen’ houses and the lifeless bodies of 
their EngUsh victims, marched to Delhi under the cover of night 
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They readted the Jamima eariy on Mtfid^ mnming, crossed it 
by the bridge of boats and entered the ci^, {R-octaimiog that they 
had come to fight for die Faith. The rabble of Delhi soon joined die 
rebels who directly proceeded to the pdace of Bahadur Shah, the 
puppet Moghul Emperor. The three Native infantry regiments and 
the battery of artillery, stationed at Delhi also threw in their lot widi 
die mutineers. The revolt spread throughout the whole city. The worh 
of murder and devastation went on throi^out the day. The British 
in Delhi were taken by surprise; most of them were massacred; but 
a young telegraph lad had die presence of mind to wire a message 
to Lahoie, while a young British soldier blew up the magazine in 
order to prevent it from falling into the hands of the mutineers. By 
evening all was lost and die city of Delhi was in the hands of the 
insurgents. Bahadur Shah was placed on the throne of Delhi and 
proclaimed Badshah. Delhi became the centre and headquarters of 
the rebellion. 

The seizure of the Moghul cental by die rebels was the prelude 
to a general revolt in Northern India. The movement spread rapidly 
over the Noith'West provinces and Oudh. Sotm insurrections broke 
out in Benaras, Allahabad, Bareilty and oUict parts of the Nordi- 
West provinces. Lord Canniiig, the Govemor*Gaieral ordered Colonel 
Neill to proceed from Madras to Benaras. No soono* had Neill 
arrived in Benaras than he heard the news of disturbances at 
Azamgarh. Immediately Neill went there and put down the mutiny 
with an iron hand. He caused his military officers to hunt down 
criminals of all kinds and hang than up without any compunctioiL 
He erected a row of gallows mi vihidi he hanged mutineer after 
mutineer as they were brought in. When there were not enough 
gallows he converted mango trees into gibbets and the captured 
rebels were hung i^ by their tuft knots until th^ died. He dropped 
some natives fr^ the backs of elefdiaiits and had them crushed 
under their feet. He even sentenced to death some young 
b(^, viho, in mere sport had gone about widi flags of the rebels 
in dieir hands. 

The mutiity of Benaras and the meicdleasnesi with which it was 
crushed by Neill decreed die ordeal of Lucknow, the ctqntal of Oudh. 
The flames of revoludan n^ed over die endre province. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, tfie Commissioner of Oudh, ndicqMting the inqiending 
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danger, fortiiied and provisioned the Machchhi Bhavan and the 
Residency as well as he could to stand a siege. The sepoys broke 
out into rebellicm on die 30th of M^' and began to bum down die 
bungalows and shoot their European officers. Then the insurgents 
besieged the Resident. On the fourth day of die siege Sir Henry 
Lawrence was mortally wounded. Yet the gallant defenders neva 
lost heart, and continued the struggle. At last, after nearly three 
months, a relieving force came under Havelock, Outram and Neill. 
Tlie mutineers tried in vain to repel it. The relieving force fought its 
way through the streets of Lu^ow and reached the Residency. 
But Colonel Neill was shot dead while passing through a narrow lane. 
Then Sir Colin Campbell, the Commander-in-chief, arrived in Oudh 
with a large and well-equipped force, and cutting his way into 
Lucknow, effected the relief of (he Residency. The Begum of Oudh, 
the Nawab of Bareilly and Nana Sahib tried their utmost to instigate 
the mutineers to fireedi exertions. But they were all, finally, defeated 
at Bareilly and driven out by Sir Colin. By the end of 1857 the 
province was cleared of all the insurgents and the broken remnant 
was drivoi across the frontier of Nepal. 

The news of Meerut and Delhi reached Kanpur on the 14th of 
May, 1857. Sir Hugh Wheeler, die Goieral in command of the station 
ordered all the Europeans into an enuonched position, which he had 
prepared to meet any emergency that might arise. Dhundu Pant, 
popularly known as Nana Sahib, the adopted son of ex-Peshwa Baji 
Rao II, was residing at Bitfaor, about six miles from Kanpur. The 
Company had refused to award him the life pension of eighty 
thousand pounds sterling ^^ch had been granted to his nominal 
father. Therefore he was angry widi the British. He had, however, 
successfully concealed his apathy and hatred for the British behind 
his professions of great love for Eurc^iean society and die luxurious 
hosintality which he goierously extmided to &)glish offico^. General 
Wheeler, therefore, posted Nana’s men at the treasury when 
synqytoms of revolndon b^an to appear. 

As things wme at diis stage, late at night on the 4th of June, 
1857, the Native troops rebelled, fell upon the treasury and looted 
it They also raided die prison and released the convicts. Then die 
sqioys dected Nana Sahib as their leader and asked him to lead them 
to Delhi The same afremotm diey marched seven miles to Kalyaqntr 
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on ^ road to Delhi and there they halted. Nana Sahib persuaded 
the rebels to march back and besiege Kanpur, i^cordingly they 
returned to Kai^iur and Nana Sahib wrote to General Wheeler that 
he was going to attack the entrenchment. The si^e went on for 
nineteen days, causing much suffering and bloodshed in the 
entrenchment. Pec^le were dying like rats in a cage. 

At last Nana Sahib offered a safe passage to the British from 
Kanpur to Allahabad if they gave up resistance. The idea of 
capitulation was revolting to eveiy soldier. But their ammunition and 
food supplies were almost exhausted. There was but one altOTtative 
to save the women and children, and that was to surrender. 
Therefore General Wheeler accepted Nanais offer. On the appointed 
day the British marched out from the entrenchment to the Ganges 
and embarked on country boats to go to Allahabad. But no sooner 
had the boats been pushed into the stream than a murderous fire of 
grape shot and musketry was opened \jpon the passengers from the 
banks of the river. The doomed occupants of the boats made frantic 
efforts to save themselves, but only four men, who swam down 
die river till they secured the protection of a friendly Raja living on 
the opposite bank, survived to tell the story of massacre. 

After a few days, a fence headed by Havelock, hastened to die 
relief of Kanpur. Nana Sahib marched against and met them in a 
pitched battle, but he was defeated and forced to retreat to Kanpur. 
Two days after this incident the British entered Kanpur and drove 
out Nana Sahib. 

While these events were h^ipcning at Kanpur a British force was 
srnit to Delhi. This was furdter strengthened by the reinforcements 
which arrived from the Punjab under Bhgadi^ Nidiolson. Gmkhas, 
Jammu troops, and some loyal raiments of the Cotapsny also co- 
operated with the British troops. Earfy in September 1857, siege guns 
arrived, drawn hy elegants. On September 14, five coliunns stormed 
the ci^, effected a breach in the wall, and entered the fort GMeral 
Nicholson, dtc soul of the assault, fell mortalfy wounded at die head 
of the storming party. At last, on die 20th of S^tember fighting 
stcqiped and Ddhi was captured. The next dsey Bahadur Shah and 
hu sems were taken pnaanen. The latter were shot dead by Cq)tatn 
Hodson. Baluuhir Shah was later on tried and being found guilty of 
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treason and murder, was exiled to Bunna where he was kept as a 
state prisoner till his death. 

Bihar also was one of the stcfm centre s <rf' IttS7. The Dani^nir 
sep<^ became restless ever since they beard the stones of Meerut 
and Benaras. The authorities, therefore, wanted to disarm, die 
suspected sqioys. But the sepoys refused to be disarmed and. opened 
fire on the European officers who tried to force them to lay down 
their arms. Then the rebel sepoys hurried to Arrah and placed 
themselves under Babu Kunwar Singh, the aged landowner of 
Jagdishpur. The sepi^ plundered dte treasury, let loose the convicts 
from the prison, and besieged the f<»t of Arrah. Major A^ncent Eyre 
was sent to relieve Arrah who defeated Kunwar Singh and drove 
him from Arrah. Pursued by Eyre, Kunwar Singh retired to his 
ancestral castle of Jagdislqnir. There also he was defeated and forced 
to flee. Then the victorious army mitered the fort, hanged all the 
wounded sepoys and reduced the Jagdishpur Palace to ruins. The 
old lion thra 'entrenched himself in the hills of Rhotas and started 
guerilla attacks upon die British forces that pursued him. From there 
he went to Lucknow and secured Azamgarh widi the aid of Oudh 
rebels. But Kerr re-captured die city and forced Kunwar to return 
to Bihar, his home province. While he was crossing the Ganges he 
had one of his hands shattered by a cannon-ball. The old man 
immediately cut off the limb and threw it into the sacred river as his 
last offering. He reached Jagdisi^ur, defeated the British and re- 
occupied the city. But the hero did not survive long. The old lion 
died in his lair, a victor at last. 

Rani Laxmi Bai raised the banner of revolt in Jhansi. Laxmi Bai 
was a lady of high character and was much respected by evoy one 
at Jhansi. She was bom at Benaras to Moropant Tambe and 
Bhagirathi Bai who beltnged to the pmacnal retinue erf* Qiimnaji Appa. 
Her realwas Mamkamika, but after her marriage with Ganga- 
(fiiar Rao, the ruler of Jhansi, she came to be known as Laxmi Bai, 
Gangadhar Rao died childless in 1854. The Rani wanted to adopt 
Dtonodar Rao as die hdr to her deceased husband. But Lord Dal- 
housie refused to recognise tiiis adoption and dedved that Jhansi 
had UfMcd to tile paramount powo' cf the Britidi. When Migor Ellis 
communicated to her the Government’s deciiitm to annex the state 
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she declared boldly in a ringing ttme “Mere Jhansi Nahi Dei^e: I 
will not surrender my Jhansi.” 

The high'handed measure of the Governor-General transfonned 
the Rani into a veritable tigress as far as the English woe concerned. 
She was burning to be revenged for not having been entrusted with 
die adoption of a son, and die management of die litde principality. 
Therefore when the sep<^ at Jhansi nuitineed on the 4th of June, 
1857, she seized upoi the opportunity and asked the Resident and 
other Englishmen to quit Jhansi. Then Laxmi Bai took the reins of 
administratimi into her own hands. But within a short while Sir Hugh 
Rose appeared before Jhansi and laid siege to the fcnl On an appeal 
from the Rani, Nana Sahib sent Tatya Tope with twenty thousand 
men to relieve Jhansi, but Tatya was repulsed. Sir Hugh Rose 
followed up his victory, stcmned the fortress and marched on to the 
palace. The Rani herself assumed the command of defence. The 
battle raged furiously from street to street, from house to house, 
and the defenders fought like tigers. But finally the resistance was 
broken and the rebels were driven from the ci^. The city was 
ruthlessly sacked by the victorious fmues and many fell victims to 
the thirsting vengeance of die Briti^ soldiers. But the Rani escaped 
to FCalpi where she joined Nana and Tatya. 

Sir Hugh Rose, without losing any time, marched upon K^pi 
and worsted the rebels from their last strong-bold. From Kalpi the 
rebels rode to Gwalior and with the connivance of the Gwalior 
Regiment defeated Scindhia who was loyal to the British, and 
occupied the city. There they proclaimed Nana Sahib the Peshwa. 
But Sir Hugh Rose soon followed and besieged Gwalicv. The rebel 
force was routed in die Batde of Gwalicu’ and Rani Laxmi Bai died 
in the batde, fighting boldly to the last 

Tatya Tope, however, was a bom genmal, and so extramdinaiy 
was his gmiius that he k^ the British armies in perpetual movmnent 
against hiTn for nine months. At last a cordon of hunten surrounded 
hhn He was driven from pillar to post until ho to(^ refuge in die 
Paron jungles. In April 1859, his hiding pltice was betrqod by Man 
S in gh , Tatya's own comrade. At mid-night, on the 7th of Apnl. 
Thtya was taken unawares as be slept, was arrested arujt-hanged on 
die 18di of J^l, 1859. Tatya’s master, Nana, afi^tbe fall of 
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Gwalior went to Lucknow from where he waa driven into 
the forests of die Terai. No one knows what happened to him 
afterwards. 

With die disi^yearance of Nana Sahib, Rani of Jhansi and Ta^ 
Tq>e, the rebellion practically came to an end. That was the tragic 
end of the first great liCToic attempt of the Indians to throw off die 
foreign ydte. Yet all was not in vain. The great example of sacrifice 
and suffering set by the Hffoes of 1SS7 supplied a great source of 
inspiration, courage and strength .to die future fighters of freedom 
and indqiendaice. 

(From author’s March to Freedom, 1957) 




ITS LEADERS 



Ashoka Mehta 


I T ia the fate of all leaders of rebellioo that if they succeed dwy 
arc hailed as statesmen, but if they fail they are traduced as 
criminals. The leaders of ‘185T have been no excqjtion to this rule. 
Sober history, however, discovers in them men of commanding 
stature, men who dared to ride the whirlwind and direct die storm. 
At first sight it t^ipears as if they were flung q) like a ccmstellation 
from the abyss of dark night. Such a review is Ute revolt 

was the result of long preparation and careful organization. 

It is difficult to discover the ports, to disentangle the 
contributions, of different leaders in the organizatioa of the rebellion. 
How the am^ was won over, bow discordant elemoits woe brought 
togedier and conflicting clainM harmonized, we have todr^ no means 
of knowing. The devices ibey employed to stir q> mass intmest and 
evoke enthusiasm—such as the circulation of the red lotus, the 
oQ'Sterious movements of chtqkitis —show them to be men of deq> 
psychological insight 

In the organization ^ die rebellimi, there it reason to believe 
diat Nanasahib and Azimulla Khan ptq^ a leading part Iheir tour 
just before the Mutiny of important stations of Northern India 
undoubtedly-gave a fillip to, and forged cloeer links among the 
scattered nuclei of die revolt 
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Nanasahib (1824—?) had, among the English, the reputation of 
bring an easy-going, soft-headed socidite. His parties were the talk of 
die town and his hospitality became more lavish as 1856 drew to its 
end. His breezy exterior however, hid a man of great shrewdness, 
boundless patience and grim delenninadon. Tliougfa in preparation of 
the uprisii^ Nanasahib had toured scnne provinces, and had sold out 
his investments in Government Pqier and kept Rs. 50,00,000 in liquid 
cash, the Govemmait had no inkling of his intenticms, much less of his 
doings. It is noteworthy that, on the eve of the mutinous outbreak, 
Nanasahib was invited to Cawnpore by an English general and a British 
collector to guard the Government treasury. He was verily a prince 
among conspirators, and his name has become a legend. Bdiind his 
daring moves worked the subde brain of Azimulla Khan. 

Azimulia Khan had a romantic career—almost like a character from 
ihc Arabian Nights. He began life aszkhansama. His perspicacity 
enabled him to turn even that humble position to advantage; he learnt 
from his European enqiloyers English and French. He ultimately rose 
to be the principal adviser of Nanasahib who sent him to England to 
plead die Peshwa’s case before the Court of Directors. He was lionized 
in Mayfair, voted charming and witty by the titled ladies of London. He 
utilized his stay in England to assess the strei^ and weakness of the 
British; and he went to the Crimean front to form an estimate of dieir 
fighting ciqPBcity. Before returning to India, he tried to enlist Turkish 
and Afghan support for the Indian rebellion. 

If Azimulla was a clever diplomat, Maulvi Ahmed Shah of 
Fyzabad was an outstanding organizer. He was an effective speaker 
and an able commander. It was his impassioned preaching—his 
li ghtning phrases—that enabled Oudb to spit out fire at the first spark 
of the Mutiny. Caught and condemned to deadi by the British 
Goveniment, he was snamhed from die gallows by the rebellion. 
From die cell of die condemned he striped forth as the tribune of 
his pe< 9 le. Alike in peace and war, dm Maulvi showed himself a 
daundess and daring leader of mmi. 

The military leaden of die revtdt—^Ahmed Shah, Knmar Singh, 
Tantia Tope and Ijiamihai—lacked erqiericDce in die art of war. 
Airbed against diem wve Britain’s most seasoned generals. In open 
warfare, dwrafore, imhana were generally worsted by the English 
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comnumders. The rebel leaders showed thooseives at their best in 
guerilla warfare. Widt much originality, flexibility and daring they 
harried the British forces and ke^ for over two years (Mity 1857 to 
November 1859) parts of Iixiia in turmoil. 

The strata of the rebellion was based on guerilla tactics that 
hinged on surisise attacks. Ci^>ture of Government treasuries, release 
of prisoners and disruption of communications were systematically 
carried out. Eleven to twelve thousand pristmers were set free, crores 
of rupees were seized from Government treasuries. Railway lines 
and telegraph wires were among the principal targets of attack. 
Ranigunj, the railway terminus, was attacked immediately on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny, and nearly two thousand miles of telegr^>h 
wires were cut. Other methods of transport were rendered equally 
unsafe. Khan Bahadur Khan had. Tot instance, issued the following 
General Order: 

“Do not attempt to meet the regular columns of the infidels, 
because they are superior to you in discipline and bandobast and 
have big guns; but watch dieir movements, gtuud alt the ghats on 
the rivers, intercq>t their communications, sU^ their supplies, cut 
their daks and posts, and keep constantly hanging about their camps, 
give them no rest.” 

A contemporary British account shows bow faithfully the plan 
was carried out: 

“Never has the enemy been met widiout being routed, scattered, 
and his guns taken, but though constantly beaten he ever more rallies, 
and appears again ready for a flesh encounter. No sooner is one 

city taken or another relie%ed, than some other one is threatened. 

No sooner is one district pronounced safe through the influx of British 
troops, than another is disturbed and convulsed. No sooner is a 
highway opened between places of importance, than it is again 
closed, and all communications for a year are cut off. No sooner 
are the mutmeers, and rebels scoured out of one locality, dian diey 
re^ipear, widi double or treble fcrce, in another. No sooner does a 
mobile enlumn force its way dirough hostile ranks, than they re- 
occtqty dte territory bdiind it All gq>s in the numbers of foes seem 
to be instantaneously filled up and no permanent clearance or 
in^vession ^ipears aitywhere to be made. Tlie passage of our brave 
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little armies through these swarming myriads instead of leavn^ deep 
traces c£ a migh^' ploughshare throi^ a roughened field, seons 
more to resemble diat of an eagle thrcwgh the elastic air, or stap^ 
vessel through the on-furrowed ocean.”' 

The dc^^ of the guerilla fi^iters was Kumar Singl.. In rapidity 
of movement and gallantry in action, he, notwithstanding his four¬ 
score years, eclipsed his younger colleagues. The decimation of 
Dunbar’s army shows how devastating guerilla tactics could be in 
the Bihari's skilful hands. It was the glory of the intrepid old man to 
die under the flag of freedom in his beloved Jagdishpur cleared of 
British authority. He who had firmly saddled the steed of his body 
for the war of freedmn rightly died in harness and the sword drawn 
in the cause of liberty never returned to the scabbard. 

The military genius on the rebel side was Tantia Tope(I819?- 
59), a childhood friend and life-long companion of Nanasahib. In 
his blood flowed all the daring and cunning of his race; he was an 
heir to Shivaji’s traditions, the last great bearer of the mi^ty mantle. 

His resourcefulness was a veritable talisman for the rebels.From 

the nettle dango' it often plucked (or them the flower of safety. When 
all seemed lost it was his imaginative daring that put the rebels in 
possession of the kingdom of Gwalior with its treasury, army and 
historic fort Almte ammg the rebel leaders, he succeeded in crossing 
the Narmada that separated the smouldering south from the blazing 
north. He kept the British armies racing after him over 3,000 miles 
fm nine months, like a cat pursuing its taiO Swift-fooled and nimble- 
witted, he inoved more dian a match for the veterans of the British 
army. Betrayed by an ally, he died a felon’s death but with the 
martyr’s nimbus. “Show my head to the people,” well might he have 
said with Danton, “diey don't see such a head every day!” 

The most inspiring figure, the nation's immortal favourite, is the 
flame-like Laxmibai, Rani of Jhaiiat (1833-58). Brave and beautiftil, 
she was wise beyond her years. When the Mutiny broke out, she 
hurried to die field. 

“She snatched the spear and left the shield.” She <Ued finding 
in man's garb, with a man's courage, sword in hand. She possessed 

DulT, op. cli., p. 223. 
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an iron will and a determination that knew no surrender. When her 
little principality was aniwxed, she had said: "'Mera Jhansi demgi 
nahin." She sealed that resolve with deathless heroism. Her amazing 
endurance and siqjeih horsemanship are seen in her epic escape, after 
the fall of Jhansi, to Kalpi, a distance of 102 miles in twenty-four 
hours, evading and fighting her English pursuers. On die duone and 
on the battlefield she evoked allegiance and inspired heroism. She 
was the embodiment of the rebellion; its inspirer and architect; hn^ 
name has passed into the legend, histny and songs of our people. 
Her ardent soul has lit up with a qutmchless flame the altar of liberty. 

The real, though unsung, heroes of the rebellion were the two 
hundred thousand gallant sons of India who chose death to slavery. 
No monuments stand to enshrine their memory, no lamps are lighted, 
no wreaths offered, no bells ever toll for these unknown warriors. 
The rulers have sought to erase their memory, but they live in the 
heart of every true Indian. 

“They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old. 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in die mnning we shall 

remember them.” 


(From author’s 1857—The Great Rebellion, 1946) 



H 

MUNGUL PANDY 

By 

W. H. FTTCHETT 

T he scene is Barrackpore, the date March 29, 1857, It is Sunday 
afternoon; but on the dusty flow of the parade>ground a drama 
is being enacted which is suggestive of aitything but Sabbadi peace. 
The quarter>guard of the 34di Native Infantry—tall men, erect and 
soldierly, and nearly all high>c88te Brahmins—is drawn up in regular 
order. Behind it chatters and sways and eddies a cmfiised mass of 
Sepoys, in all stages of dress and undress; some armed, some 
unanned; but all fermenting with excitement. Some thirty yards in 
front of the line of the 34th swaggers to and fro a Sq>oy named 
Mungul Pandy. He is half-drunk widi bhang, and wholty drunk with 
religious fanaticism. Chin in air, loaded musket in hand, ho struts 
backwards and forwards, at a sort of half-dance, shouting in shrill 
and nasal monotone, “Cmne out, you blackguards! Turn out, all of 
you! The English are upon us. Through biting diese cartridges we 
shall all be made infidels!” 

The man, in fact, is in that condition of mingled bhai% and “ nerves” 
^lich makes a Mal^ run amok, and every shout from his lips runs like 
a wave of sudden flame through dte brains and along dte naves of the 
listoiing crowd of fellow-Sepoys. And as the Sepoys off duty come 
running up from every side, the crowd grows ever bigger, the 
excitement more intense, the tumult of chattering voices more 
pMsioaate. A human powder magazine, in a word, is about to e^qplode. 
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Suddenly there spears upon the scene the English adjutant. 
Lieutenant Baugh. A runner has brought the news to him as he lies in 
the sultry quiet of the Sunday afternoon in his quarters. The English 
officer is a man of decisioiL A saddled horse stands ready in the stable; 
he thrusts loaded pistols into die bolsters, buckles on his sword, and 
gallops to the scene of trouble. The sound of galloping hoofs turns all 
Sepoy eyes up the road; and as that red-coated figure, the symbol of 
military authority, draws near, excitement through the Sepoy crowd 
goes up uncounted degrees. They arc about to witness a duel between 
revolt and discipline, between a mutineer and an adjutant! 

Mungul Pand>’ has at least one quality of a good soldier. He can 
face peril coolly. Ho steadies himself, and grows suddenly silent. He 
stands in the track of the galloping horse, musket at shoulder, the 
man himself moveless as a bronze image. And steadily the Englishman 
rides down upon him! The Sepoy's musket suddenly flashes; the 
galloping horse swerves and stumbles; horse and man roll in the white 
dust of the road. But the horse only has been hit, and the adjutant 
struggles, dusty and bruised, from under the fallen beast, plucks a 
loaded pistol from the holster, and runs straight at the mutineer. Within 
ten paces of him he lifts his pistol and fires. There is a flash of red 
pistol-flame, a puff of white smoke, a gleam of whirling sword-blade. 
But a man who has just scrambled up, half-stunned, from a fallen 
horse, can scarcely be expected to shine as a marksman. Baugh has 
missed his man, and in another moment is himself cut down by 
Mungul Pandy’s tulwar. At this sight a Mohammedan Sepoy— 
Mungul Pandy was a Brahmin—runs out and catohes the uplifted 
wrist of the victorious Mungul. Here is one Sepoy, at least, who 
cannot look on and see his English officer slain—least of all by a 
cow-worshipping Hindu! 

Again the sound of running feet is beard on the road. It is the 
&)glish sergeant-major, who has followed his officer, and he, too— 
red of face, scant of breath, but plucky of spirit—^larges straight 
at the mutinous Pandy, But a sergeant-major, stout artd middle-aged, 
who has run in uniform three-quarters of a mile on an Indran road 
and under an InHiawi sun, is scarcely in good cemdition for engaging 
in a single combat vrith a bhaog-madened Sepoy, and he, in turn, 
goes down under the mutineer's tulwar. 
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How Ui6 w4ute teeth gleam, and the black eyes Hash, through 
the crowd of excited Sepoys! The clamour of voices takes a oew 
shrillness. Two sahibs are down before their eyes, under the 
victorious arm of one of their comrades! Hie men who form die 
quarteT'guard of the 34di, at the ordere of their native oflTicer, run 
fcaward a few paces at the double, but diey do not attempt to seize 
the mutineer. Their synqiathies are with hiin They halt; they sway 
to and fro. The nearest smite with die butt-end of their muskets at 
the two wounded Englishmen. 

A cluster of British officers by this time is on the scene; the 
colonel of the 34th himself has come up, and naturally takes 
command. Ho orders the men of the quarter-guard to seize the 
mutineers, and is told by the n^ve officer in charge that the men 
“will not go on.” The colonel is, unhappily, not of Che stuff of which 
heroes are made, He looks through his spectacles at Mungul Pand>. 
A six-foot Sepoy in open revolt, loaded muskot in hand— himself 
loaded more dangerously by fanaticism strongly flavoured with 
bhang—while a thousand excited Sepoys look on trembling with 
angry sympathy, does not make a cheerful spectacle. “I felt it 
useless,” says the bewildered colonel, in his official report after the 
incident, “going on any further in the matter... It would have been a 
useless sacrifice of life to order a European officer of the guard to 
seize him... I left the guard and reported the matter to the brigadier.” 
Unhapiiy colonel! He may have had his red-tape virtues, but he was 
clearly not the man to suitress a mutiny. The mutiny, in a word, 
suppressed him! And let it be imagined how the spectacle of that 
hesitating colonel added a new clement of wondering delight to the 
huge crowd of swaying Sepoys. 

At this moment General Hearsey, the brigadier in charge, rides 
on to the parade-ground: a red-faced, wrathful, hard-fitting, iron- 
nerved veteran, with two sons, of blood as warlike as their father’s, 
riding behind him as aidra. Heaiscy, with quick military glance, takes 
in the whole scene—the mob of excited Sepoys, the sullen quarter- 
guard, the two red-coats lying in die road, and the victorious Mungul 
Panify, musket in hand. As he rode iq> somebody called out, “Have 
a care; his musket is loaded.” To wliich the General rqitied, with 
military brevity, “Damn his musket!” “An oath,” says Trevelyan, 
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“concerning which every true Englishman will make the customary 
invocation to the rcc<»-<hng angel.'’ 

Mungul Pandy covo-ed the General with his musket. Hearsay 
found time to say to his son, “If I fall, John, rush In and put, him 
to death somdtow.” Then, pulling up his horse on the flank of die 
quarter*guard, he plucked a pistol from his holster, levelled it straight 
at the head of the native oAIcct, and curtly ordered the men to 
advance and seize the mutineer. The level pistol, no doubt, had its 
own logic; but more effective than even tho steady and tiny tube 
was the face that looked from behind it, with command and iron 
courage in every line. That masterful British wilt instantly asserted 
itself. The loose line of the quarter-guard stiffened with instinctive 
obedience; the men stepped forward; and Mut^ul Pandy, with one 
unsteady glance at Hearsay’s stem visage, turned with a quick 
movement die muzzle of his gun to his own breast, thrust his naked 
toe into the trigger, and fell, self-shot. He survived to be hanged, 
with due ofTicial ceremonies, seven days oflerwards. 

It was a true instinct whidi, alter this, taught the British soldier 
to call every mutinous Sepoy a “Pant^.’’ That incident at Barrackporo 
is really the history of the Indian Mutiny in little. All its elements are 
there: the bhang-stimulated fanaticism of the S^x>y, with its quick 
contagion, running through ail Sopoy ranks; the hasty rush of the 
solitary officer, gallant, but ill-fated, a single man trying to suppress 
a regiment. Here, too, is the colcmel of the 34th, who, with a cluster 
of regiments on the point of mutiny, decides that it is " useless’’ to 
face a dangerously excited Sepoy armed with a musket, and retires 
to “report” the business to his brigadier. He is dte type of that failure 
of official nerve—fortunately vay rare—which gave tho Mutiny its 

early successes. General Hears^, again, with his grim “D-his 

musket!” supplies the example of that courage, swiff, fierce, and 
iron-nerved, that in the end crushed the Mutiny and restored the 
British Empire in India. 

The Great Mutiny, as yet, has found neither its final historian, 
nor its sufficient poet. What other nation can show in its record such 
a cycle of heroism as that which lies in the history of the British in 
India between May 10,1857—the date of the Meerut outbreak, and 
die true beginning of the Mutiiiy—and November I, 1838, when the 
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Queen’s {voclamation officially marked its close? But the hooes in 
that great episode—the men of Lucknow, and Delhi, and Arrah, the 
men who marched and fought under Havelock, who held the Ridge 
at Delhi under Wilson, who stormed the Alumbagh under Clyde— 
dioi^h they could make history, could not write it There are a 
hundred “ Memoirs,” and “ Journals,” and “ Histories “ of the great 
revolt, but the Mutiny still waits fiv its Thucydides and its N^ier. 
Trevelyan’s “ Cawiq)ore,” it is true, will hold its readers breathless 
with its fire, and movement, and graphic force; but it deals with 
only one picOirosquo and dreadful episode of the Great Mutiny. The 
Histoiy of the Mutiny,” by Kayo' and Mallescm, is laborious, honest, 
accurate; but no one can pretend that it is very readable. It has 
Kinglake’s diffiiaeness without Kinglake’s literary charm. The woik, 
too, is a sort of literary duet of a very controversial sort. Colonel 
Malleson, from the notes, continually contradicts Sir John K^e in 
the text, and he does it with a bluntness, and a diligence, which have 
quite a humorous effect. 

Not only is the Mutiiiy without an historian, hut it remains without 
any finally convincing analysis of its causes. Justin McCarthy’s 
summary of the causes of the Mutiny, as given in his “Histoiy of 
Our Own Times,” is a typical example of wrong-headed judgment. 
Mr. McCard^ contemplates the Mutiny through the lens of his own 
politics, and almost regards it with complacent as a mere struggle 
for Home Rule! It was not a Mutiny, he st’s, like that at the Nore; 
it was a revolution, like that in France at the end of the eighteenth 
century. It was “a national and religious war,” a rising of the many 
races of India against the too oppressive Saxon. The native princes 
wen in it as well as the native soldiers. 

The plain facts of the case are fatal to that theory. The struggle 
was confined to one Presidency out of three. Only two dynastic 
princes—Nana Sahib and the Ranee of Jhansi—-joined in the 
outbreak. The people in the country districts were passive; the British 
revalue, except over die actual field of strife, was r^ularly paid. If 
their own trained native soldiery' turned against the British, other 
natives dtrcmged in dionsands to their flag. A hundred examples might 
be given where native loyal^ and valour saved die situation for the 
EfiglislL 
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There were Sepoys on both sides of the entrenchment at 
Lucknow. Counting camp foUowns, native servants, etc.; diere were 
two black faces to every white face under the British flag which 
fluttered so proudly over the histmic Ridge at Delhi. The “protected” 
Sikh chiefs, by their fidelity, kept British autfamity ficm temporary 
collapse betwixt the Jumna and the Sutlej. They formed what Sir 
Richard Temple calls “a political breaEwater,” on which the fury of 
rebellious Hindustan broke in vain. Tbe Chief of Pattiala mnployed 
5000 troops in guarding the trunk road betwixt the Punjaub and Delhi, 
along which reinforcements and warlike supplies were flowing to 
tho British force on the Ridge, This enabled the whole strength of 
the British to be concentrated on the siege. The Chief of Jhind was 
the first native ruler who appeared in the field with an armed force 
on the British side, and his troops took part in the final assault on 
Delhi. Golab Singh sent from his principality, stretching along the 
foot of the Himalayas, strong reinforcements to the British troops 
besieging Delhi. “The sight of these troops moving against the 
mutineers in the darkest hour of British fortunes pr(^uced.” says 
Sir Richard Temple, “a profound moral effect on the Punjab.” 


If John Lawrence had to disband or suppress 36,000 mutinous 
Sepoys in the Punjaub, he was able to enlist from Gihoorkas and 
Sikhs and, the wild tribes on the Afghan borders more than another 
36,000 to take their places. He fed the scanty and gallant, force which 
kept the British flag flying before Delhi with an ever-flowing stream 
of native soldiers of sufficient fidelity. At the lime of the Mutiny there 
were 38,000 British soldiers in a population of 180,000,000. If the 
Mutiny had been indeed a “national” uprising, what chances of 
survival would the ha'''lful of British have had? 


It is quite true that the Mutii^, in its later stages, drew to itself 
political forces, and took a political aspect. The Hindu Sepoy, says 
Herbert Edwardes, “having mutinied about a cartridge, had nothing 
to propose for an Empire, and fell in, of necessity, widi die only 
policy which was feasible at the moment, a Mohammedan king of 
Delhi. And so, with a revived Mogul dynasty at its head, the Mutim' 
took the form of a struggle between the Moslem and the Christian 
for empire, and this agitated every village in which there was a 
mosque or a mollah.” But the omcrgCTce of the Mogul ttynasty in 
the struggle Was an afterthought, not to say, on accidmt. The old 
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king at Delhi, discrowned and almost fcngotten, was cau^ 19 by 
the mutinems as a we^KXi or a flag. 

The outbreak was thus, at die beginning, a purely military 
mutir^; but its conyilexicm and character later on were affected 1 ^ 
local circumstances. In Oude, for example, the Mutiny was 
welcomed, as it seemed to offer those dispossessed by the recent 
annexation, a chance of revenge At Delhi it found a centre in the 
old king’s palace, an inspiration in Mohammedan fanaticism, and a 
nominal leader in the representative of the old Mogul dynasty. So 
the Mutiny grow into a new struggle fm* empire on the part of some 
of the Mohammedan princes. 

Many of the cmtribudng causes of the Mutiny are clear enough. 
Discipline had ^wn perilously lax throughout Bengal; and the Bengal 
troops were, of all who marched under the Company's flag, the most 
dangerous when once they got out of hand. They consisted mainly 
of high-caste Brahmins and Rajpoots. They burned with caste pride. 
They were of incredible arrogance. The regiments, too, were made 
hp largely of members of the same clan, and each regiment had its 
own con^ilete staff of native officers. Conspiracy was easy in such 
a body. Secrets were safe. Interests and passions were common. 
“When the British officers had all been slaughtered out, the regiment, 
as a fighting machine, was yet perfect. Each regiment was practically 
a unit, knit together by ties of common blood, and speech, and faith, 
ruled by common superstitions, and sw^ed by common passions. 

The men had the petulance and the ignorance of children. They 
believed that the entire population of England consisted of 100,000 
souls. When the first regiment of Highlanders landed, the whispo* 
ran across the wdiole Presidotcy, Uiat there were no more men in 
Eng land, and that, in default of men, the women had been sent out! 
Later cm, says Trevelyan, die native mind evolved another theory to 
erqilain the Higfalandox’ kilts. They wore petticoats, it was wiiispered, 
as a public and visible symbol that their missirm was to take 
vmigeance for die marker of Biglish ladies. 

Mai^ cttiset combined to enervate militaiy disc^line. There had 
been pet^ mutinies again and again, unavenged, or only half avaiged. 
Mutiiipen had been petted, instead of being shot or hanged. Lord 
Dalhouaie had weakoied die despotic autho^ of the commanding 
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ofBcers, and had taught the Sepoy to appeal to the Government 
against his cheers. 

Now the Sepey has one Celtic quality; his loyalty must have a 
personal object. He will endure, or even love, a despot, but it must 
be a despot ho can see and hear. He can be ruled; but it must be by 
a person, not by a “system,” When the commander of a regiment 
of Sepoys ceased to be a despot, the symbol and centre of all 
authority, and became only a knot in a line of official red tape, he 
lost the respect of his Sepoys, and the power to control them. Said 
Rajah Maun Singh, in a remarkable letter to the Talookdars of his 
province; “There used to be twenty to twenty-five British officers 
to every 1000 men, and these officers were subordinate lo one single 
man. But nowadays diere are 1000 officers and 1000 kii^ among 
1000 men; the men arc officers and kings themselves, and when 
stich is the case there are no soldiers to fight.” 

Upon this mass of armed men, who had lost the first of soldierly 
habits, obedience, and wbo were fermenting with pride, fanaticism, 
and ignorance, there blew what the Hindus themselves called a 
“Devil’s wind,” charged with a thousand deadly influences. The 
wildest rumours ran from barracks to barracks. One of those 
mysterious and authorless predictions which run before, and 
sometimes cause, great evoits was current. Plasscy was fought in 
1757; the English raj, the prediction ran, would last exactly a century; 
so 1857 must see its fall. Whether the prophecy was Hindu or 
Mohammedan cannot be decided; but it had been current for a quarter 
of a century, and both Hindu and Mt^ammedan quoted it and believed 
it. As a matter of fact, the great Cmi^any did actually expire in 1857! 

Good authcHities hold that the greased cartridges were something 
more than the occasion of the Mutiny; they were its supreme 
IHoducing cause. 'Die history of the greased cartridges may be told 
almost in a sentence. “Brown Bess” had grown obsolete; the new 
rifle, with its grooved barrel, needed a lubricated cartridge, and it 
was whispered diat the cartridge was ^^ased widi a compound of 
cow’s fat and swine’s fat, charged with villainous theological 
I^perties. It would destrcty at once die caste of the Hindu, and the 
cereoKMual purity of the Mtrfiammedan t Sir John Lawrence declares 
that “the pcoximate cause of the Mutiny was the cartridge affair. 
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and nothing else.” Mr. Lecky s^ that “recent researches have folly 
proved that the real, as well as the ostoisible, cause of die Mutky 
was the greased cartridges.” He adds, this is “a diamefiil and terrible 
fact.” Hie Sqwys, he q^iarently bolds, were right in their belief th^ 
in the grease that smeared the cartridges was hidden a conspira^ 
against their religion! “If mutiny,” Mr. Lecky adds, ‘Svas ever 
justifiable, no stronger Jusdflcatioa could be givoi than that of the 
Sepoy troops,” 

But is this accusation valid? That the military authorities really 
designed to inflict a religious wrong on the Sepoys in the matter of 
the cartridges no one, of course, believes. But there was, undoubtedly, 
much of heavy-handed clumsiness in the official management of the 
business. As a matter of fact, however, no greased cartridges were 
actually issued to any Sepoys. Some had been soit out from England, 
for the purpose of testing them under the Indian climate; largo 
numbers had been actually manufactured in India, but the Sepoys 
took the alarm early, and none of the guilty cartridges were actually 
issued to Che men. “From first to last,” says Kaye, “no such cartridges 
were ever issued to the Sepoys, save, perhaps, to a Ghoorka 
regiment, at their own request.” 

When once, however, the suspicions of the Sepoys were, rightly 
or wrongly, aroused, it was impossible to soothe them. Ibe men were 
told that they might grease the cartridges themselves; but the paper in 
which the new cartridges were wrapped had now. to alarmed Sepoy 
eyes, a suspiciously greasy look, and the men refused to handle it. 

The Sepoy conscience was, in truth, of very eccentric 
sensitiveness. Native hands made up tho accused cartridges without 
concern; the Sepoys themselves used them freely—when they could 
get them—against the British afler the Mutiny bn^e out. But a fanatical 
belief on the part of the Sepoys, that these particular cartridges 
concealed in their greasy folds a dark design against dieir religion, was 
undoubtedly the immediate occasum of tiw Great Mutiny. Yet it would 
be absurd to regard this as its single producing cause, in order to assert 
this, we must forget all the odier evil forces at work to produce the 
cataclysm: the annexation of Oude; the denial of the sacred right of 
“adoption” to the native princes; tbe decay of discipline in the Sepoy 
ranks; the loss of revocnce for dteir officers by the men, etc. 
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Hie Sepoys, it is clear, were, on many grounds, discontented 
with the conditions of their service. The keen, brooding, and 
someviii^ melancholy genius of Henry Lawrence foresaw die coining 
trouble, and fastened on this as oiu its causes. In an article written 
in March 1856, he says that the omditions of the Indian Army denied 
a career to aiQ' native soldier of goiius, and this must put the best 
brains of the Sepoys in quarrel with the British rule. Ninety out of 
every hundred Sepoys, he said in substance, are satisfied; but the 
remaining ten are discontented, smne of them to a dangerous degree; 
and the discontented ten were the best soldiers of the hundred ! But, 
as it happened, the Mutiny threw up no native soldier of genius, 
except, perhqis, Tantia Topee, who was not a S^cty ! 

“The salt water” was undoubtedly amongst the minm' causes 
which provoked the Mutiny. The Sepoys dreaded the sea; they 
believed they could not cross it without a fatal loss of caste, and 
the new form of military oath, which made the Sepoy liable for over¬ 
sea service, was believed, by the veterans, to extend to them, even 
though they had not taken it: and so the Sepoy inu^ination was 
disquieted. 

Lord Dalhousie’s ovo'-Aiiglicised poli^, it may be added, was 
at once too liberal, and too inqiatient, (or the Eastern mind, with its 
obstinacy of habit, its hatred of change, its easily-roused 
suspicioasness. As Kaye puts it, Lmd Dalbousie poured his new wine 
into old bottles, with too rash a hand. “The wine was good wine, 
strong wine, wine to gladdoi the heart of man;” but poured into such 
ancient and shrunkm bottles too rashly, it was fatal. It was because 
we were “too English,” adds Kaye, that the great crisis arose; and 
“it was only because we were Fji gHsh diat, when it arose, it did not 
overwhelm us.” We trod, in a word, with heavy-footed British 
clumsiness on the historic s upei ' stiti ais, die ancient habitudes of die 
Sepoys, and so provoked them to revolt. But the dour British 
character, which is at the root of British clumsiness, in the end, 
oveibcae the revolt 

The very virtues of the Brhuh rale, thus proved its peril. Its 
cool justice, its steadfast eoforcemaBl order, its tirdess warfare 
i^ainst ctmm, made it hated of all die lawless md predatory classes. 
Every native who lived by vice, chafed under a justice whidi might 
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be slow and passionless, but which could not be Inibed, and in the 
long-run could not be escaped. 

Some, at least, of the dispossessed princes, diligently fanned 
these wild dreams and wilder suspicions which ^ Sq>oy 

mind, till it kindled into a flame. The Sepoys were told they had 
conquered India for the English; why should not now conquer 
it for themselves? The chnpatties—^mysterious signals, coming 
whence no man knew, and moaning, no man could tell exactly what— 
passed from village to village. Usually with the chupatti ran a 
messt^e—“Sub lal hojaega” (“everything will become red”)—a 
Sibylline aimouncement, which might be accepted as a warning 
gainst the too rapid sjnead of the English raj, or a grim prediction 
of universal bloodshed. “Whence the chupatties came, or w^t they 
exactly meant, is even yet a matter of speculation. The one thing 
certain is, they were a storm signal, not voy intelligible, perhaps, 
but hi^ily effective. 

That there was a conspiracy throughout Bengal for the 
simultaneous revolt of all Sepoys on 31, cannot be doubted, 
and, on die w4iole, it was well fm* the English raj that the iiiq}atient 
troopers broke out at Meerut befcne the date agreed iq>on. 

Sir Richard Tenqile, wiiose task it was to examine the ex-king 
of Delhi’s papers after the capture of the ci^, found amongst them 
an immense number of letters and reports from leading 
Mohammedans—priests and others. These letters glowed with 
fanatical fire. Temple declared they convinced him that 
“Mohammedan fanaticism is a volcanic agency, wdiidi wiU ixxibably 
burst forth in eruptions from dme to time.” But were Christian 
missions any source political peril to British rule in India? On this 
point John Lawrence’s opinion ought to be final. He dr^led a special 
despatch on Ae snliject, and Sir Richard Temfde, was tfira his 
seoetary, declares he “cmmed over and over again every’ paragrsqdi 
as h was drafted.” It rqwesented his final judgment on the subject. 
He hdd that “Christian things done in a Christian wi^ could never 
be political^ dangerous in India.” While scnqwlonsly abstaining £n»n 
intofaence in the rdigioos of tho peo|de, tte Government, he hdd, 
“should be more eiqilicit than before “—not less explicit—” in 
avowing its Christian diameter.” 
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The explanation offered by the aged king of Delhi, is terse, and has 
probably as much of truth as more lengthy and philosoi^uca] theories. 
Colonel \^bart relates how, after the capture of Delhi, he went to see die 
king, and found him sitting cross-legged on a native bedstead, rocking 
himself to and fro. He was “a small and attenuated old man, ^iparently 
between eighty and ninety years of age, with a long white beard, and 
almost totally blind.” Some one a^ed the old king what was the real 
cause of the outbreak at Delhi. “I don't know,” was the reply; “1 
suppose my people gave themselves up to the devil!” 

The distribution of the British ftn’ces in Bengal, in 1857, it may be 
noted, made mutiny easy and safe. We have learned the lesson of die 
Mutii^ today, and there are now 74,000 British troops, with 88 batteries 
of British artillery, in India, while the Sepoy regiments number only 
150,000, with 13 batteries of artiileiy. Butin 185 7, the British garrison 
had sunk to 38,000, while tho Sqxiys numbered 200,000. Most of the 
artillery was in native hands. In Bengal itself, it might almost be said, 
there were no British troops, the bulk of them being gairistmed on the 
Afghan (V Pegu frontiers. A map showing tho distribution of troops on 
May 1,1857—Sepoys in black dots, and British in red—is a thing to 
meditate over, Such a map is pusUiled with black dots, an inky way 
stretching frcmi Cabul to Calcutta; while the red points gleam faintly, 
and at far-stretched intervals. 

All the prmcipal cities were without European troops, 'niere were 
none at Delhi, none at Benares, none at Allahabad. In the whole 
province of Oudo there was only one British battery of artillery. The 
treasuries, die arsenals, the roads of the North-West Provinces, might 
almost be said to be wholly in the hands of Sepoys. Betwixt Memut 
and Dinapore, a stretch of 1200 miles, there were to be found onfy 
two weak British regiments. Never was a prize so ridi held widi a 
hand so slack and careless! It was the evil fate of England, too, that 
when the storm broke, some of the most important posts were in 
the hands of iwen paralysed by mere rootiiie, or in u^om soldieriy 
fire had been quenched 1^ die dolls of old age. 

Of the deeper sources of the Mntii^, John Lawraice held, that 
die great numerical preponderance of the Sepoys in the militaiy forces 
holding India, was ^ chief. “Was it to be exi ted,” he ask^ “that 
the native strfdiery, who had charge of our fortresses, arsenals. 
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magazines, and treasuries, widiout adequate European control, should 
fail to gather extravagant ideas of their own inqwrtance?” It was the 
sense of power that induced them to rebel. The balance of numbers, 
and of visible strength, seemed to be overwhelmingly with them. 

Taken geographically, die story of the MutiiQ' has diree centres, 
and may be covered by the tragedy of Cawnpore, the assault on 
Delhi, and die heroic defence and relief of Lucknow. Taken in order 
of time, it has three stages. The fint stretches from the outbreak at 
Meerut in May to the end of September. This is the heroic stage of 
the Mutiny. No reinforcements had arrived frc«n England during these 
months. It was the period of the massacres, and of the tragedy of 
Cawnpcse. Yet during those mmiths Delhi was stormed, Cawnpore 
avenged, and Havelock made his amazing march; punctuated with 
daily battles, for the relief of Luck-now. The second stage extends 
from October 1857, to March 1858, when British troops were poured 
upon the scene of action, and Colin Campbell reciqitured Lucknow, 
and broke the strength of the revolt. The third stage extends to the 
close of 1858, and marks the final suppression of the Mutiny. 

The story, with its swift changes, its tragical sufferings, its 
alternation of disaster and triumph, is a warlike epic, and might rather 
be sung in dithyrambic strains, than told in cold and halting prose, 
If some genius could do for the Indian Mutiny what N^er has done 
for the Peninsular War, it would be the most kindling bit of literature 
in tho English language. What a demonstration tiie whole story is, 
of the Imperial genius of the British race! “A nation,” to quote 
Hodson—himself one of the most brilliant actors in the great drama— 
’’which could conquer a cowitiy like the Punjaub, with a Hindoo- 
stance army, then turn die energies of the conquered Sikhs to subdue 
the very army by which they were tamed; which could fight out a 
position like Peshawur for years, in the very teeth of die Afghan 
tribes; and then, when suddenly deprived of the regimoits which 
effected this, could unhesitatingly onploy those very tribes to disarm 
and quell those regimrats when in mutiny—a nation which could 
do this, is destined indeed to rule the world !” 

These sketches do not pretend to be a reastxied and adequate 
“history of the Mutiiy. are, as their tide puts it, the “Talc” 
of die Mutiiy—a sinqde chain of picturesque incidents, and, for the 
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s«ke of dramatic coo^lcteaess, the iketches are groined round the 
three heroic names of the Mutiny —Cawiqxsc, Lucknow, and Ddhi. 
Only dte chief q)isodes in die great drama can be dealt widi in a 
space so brief, and ^yey will be told in sinqile fashion as tales, vdiich 
illustrate the soldier^ daring of the men, and die heroic frvtitude of 
the women, of our race. 

On the evening of May 10,1S57, die church belts were sounding 
their call to prayer aooss the parade^round, and over die nx^ of 
the cantonment at Meerut. It had been a di^ of fierce heat; the air 
bad sctvcbed like a white flame; all d^ long fiery winds had blown, 
hot as from the throat of a seven times heated furnace. The tiny 
English colofo' at Meerut—languid women, white-faced children, and 
officers in loosest undress—paided that long Sund^ in dieir houses, 
behind the close blinds, and under the 182% swinging punkahs. But 
the cool night had come, the church bells were ringing, and in the 
dusk of evening, officers and their wives were strolling or driving 
towards the church. They little dreamed that the call of the church 
bells, as it rose and sank over the roofs of the native barracks, was, 
for mai^ of diem, the signal of doom. It summoned the native trocq» 
of Meerut to revolt: it marked the beginning of the Great Mut%. 

Yet the very last place, at which an explosicm misht have been 
e^qiected, was Meerut It was the one post in the north-west where 
the British forces were stnmgest The Rifles were diere, 1000 strong; 
the 6th Dragoons (Carabineers), 600 strong; together with a fine 
tnx^ of horse artillery, and details of various other r aiments Not 
less, in a word, than 2200 British trot^, in fair, if not, in first-class, 
fighting condition, were at the statim, \diile the native regiments at 
Meerut, horse and foot, did not reach 3000. It did not need a 
Lawrence or a Havelock at Meerut to make revolt inqmssible, or to 
stanq) it instantly and fiocely oid if it were attempted. A stitdce of 
vmy ordinary soldiership might have acconqilished diis; and in dud 
event, the Great MutiiQ' itsdf might have been averted. 

The gemal in command at Meerut, however, had netdicr energy 
nor i^oludoL He had drowsed and nodded through smne fifty years 
of routine service, rising by mere senior%. He was now old, obese, 
indolent, and notoriously inctq>able. He h^ agreeable manners, and 
a soodiing habit of ignoring disagreeable facts. Lord MeflKmme’s 
favourite question, “Why can’t you leave h akme?” rqnesented 
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General Hewitt’a intdlect These are qualitiee dear to the t^lda) mind, 
and eiqilam Goieral Hewitt’s rise to high rank, but they are not quite 
the glib needed to siqipresi a nmttny. In General Hewitt’s case, the 
familiar fable of an army of lions commanded by an ass, was 
translated into history once more. 

On the evening of May 3 cartridges were being served out for 
the next morning’s parade, and eighty-five men of the 3rd Native 
Cavalry refused to receive or handle them, though they were the 
old familiar greased cartridges, not the new, in whose curve, as we 
have seen, a conspira^ to rob the Hindu of his caste, and the 
Mohammedan of his ceremonial purity, was vehemently suspected 
to exist. The men were tried by a court-martial of fifteen native 
officers—six of them being Mohammedans and nine Hindus—and 
sentenced to various terms of inqirisonment. 

At ditybreak on die 9th, the whole military force of the station was 
assembled to witness die military d^radation of die men. The British, 
with muskets and cannon loaded, formed three sides of a hollow 
square; on the fourth were drawn up the native regiments, sullen, 
agitated, yet ovmawed by die sabres of the Dragomis, the grim lines of 
the steady Rifles, and the threatening muzzles of the loaded carmmi. 
The eighty-five mutineers stood in the centre of the square. 

One by one the men were stripped of their uniform—adorned 
in many instances widi badges and medals, the symbols of iHOved 
court^e and of ancient fidelity. One by one, with steady clang of 
hammer, the f etters vtett riveted on die limbs of the mutineers, while 
\^te faces and dark faces alike looked on. For a space of time, te> 
be reckoned almost by hours, the mmiotonous beat of die hammer 
rang over the lines, steaity as though frozen into sttme, of the stem 
B ritish^ and over die sea of dark Sqxty faces that famed the fourth 
side of die square. In the eyes of these men, at least, die eighty-five 
manacled felons woe martyrs. 

The parade ended; die dishonoured eighty-five Tnarr-Jiarf off with 
clank of drained feet to the local gaol. But that night, in the huts 
arid round die casqi firea of all the Sepoy regiments, the whispered 
talk was of mudity and revenge. The very {xostitutes in the native 
bazaars widi angry scorn urged them to re^. The men took fire. 
Ja wait for the 31st, the day fixed for simultaneous mutiny 
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flironghout Bengal, was too sore a trial for their patience, llie neia 
day was Sund^; die Sahibs would all be presott at evening service 
in the chnrch; they would be unarmed. So the church bdls dutt called 
die British officm to pr^w, should call their Sepoys to mndi^. 

In die dusk of diat histoic Sabbath evening, as die church bells 
awoke, and sent their poises of clangorous sound over the 
cantonmoit, the men of dto 3rd Native Cavalry broke from thor 
quarters, and in wild tnnult, with brandished sabres and cries of 
“Deen! Deen!” galloped to the gaol, burst open the doors, and 
brought back in triumph the eighty^Hve "martyrs.” The &poy 
infantry regiments, die 11th and 20tfa, ran to their lines, and fell into 
rank under their native officers. A British sergeant, running with 
breathless speed, brought die news to Colonel Firmis of the lldi. 
"For God's sake, sir,” be said, "flyl The men have mutinied.” 

Fiimis, a cool and gallant veteran, was the last of men to 'Tty.” 
He instantly rode down to the lines. The other British officers 
gathered round him, and for a brief space, with ordms, gesticulations, 
and qqieals, th^ held the sw^ing regimoits steaify, hoping eveiy 
moment to hear the sound of the British dragoons and artillery 
sweeping to the scene of action. On die odier side of the road stood 
die 20th Sqx^. The Bridah officers there also, widi entreaties and 
remonstrances and gestures, were trying to keep the men in line. 
For an hour, while the evening deepened, that strange scene, of 
twenty or thirty Rn gliahmai keeping 2000 omtineers steady, lasted: 
and sdll there was no sound of rumbling guns, or beat of trampling 
hoof^ to tell cd' Britiah artillesy and sabres qipearing on die scene. 
The general was asleep, m indifferent, or fr^htened, cr helpless 
throi^ sheer want of purpose or of brains! 

Firmis, saw that the 20th woe on the point of breaking 
loose, left his own raiment, and rode over to he^ its officers. The 
dusk by this time had de^ened almost into darkness. A square, 
soldierty figure, onb' dimly seen, Finnis drew bridle in front of the 
suUm line oS the 20di, end leaned over his bwac’s neck to address 
the meiL At that moment a fiercer wave fsS excitement ran across 
the t^imeaL The mn b^an to call out in the rear ranks. Suddenly 
the ef the from line f(Hl to die present, a dancing sphittar 

of fiame swept nr^almly along the frtmt, and Hums fell, riddled 
with ballets. Ihe Greet Mutiity had begun ! 
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The llA toclk fire at die sound of the cradding of the 

20di. Th^ refused, indeed, to shoot their own c^cen, but hustled 
di«n roughly off the ground. The 2(}lh, however, by this time wwe 
shooting at eveiy white face in sight The 3rd Cavahy gaUoped on 
esrands of arson and murder to the offices’ houses. Flames luoke 
out on every side. A score of bungalows were burning. The rabble 
in the bazaar added themselves to the mutiiieers, and shouts frcnn 
the mob, the long-drawn-out splutter of venomous musketry, the 
shrieks of flying victims, brdce the quiet of the Sabbadi evening. 

Such of the Europeans in Meerut that night as could make their 
esc^ie m the Britiah lines were safe; but for the rest, every person of 
European blood who fell into the hands of the mutineers or of the bazaar 
rabble was «1 mw, i r respe ct ive of age or sex. Brave men were hunted like 
rats through the burning streets, or died, fi ghting for their wives and 
little ones. En gl««h women were outraged and tmitiUtaH Little children 
were impaled on Sepoy bayonets, or hewn to bits with tulwars. And 
all this widun rifleshot of lines where might have been gathered, with 
a single bugle-blast, some 2200 British troops! 

General Hewitt did, indeed, very late in the evening mardt his 
troops on to the general parade-ground, and deployed diem into line. 
But the Sepoys had vanished; seme on errands of murder and nqiine, 
die great body clattering off in disctxmected groups along the diirty 
odd miles of dusQr road, barred by two riven, which led to Delhi. 

One trivial miscalculation robbed the oudneak of what might well 
have been its most disastrous feature. The Sepc^ calculated on 
finding the Rifles, armed only with their side-arms, in the church. 
But oa that very evmiing, by sane happy chance, die church parade 
was fixed to half-an-hour later than the jaevious Sund^. So the 
Native Cavalry galloped down to the lines of the Rifles half-an-hour 
too soon, and found their intended victims actually under arms! They 
wdieeled off prompdy towards the gB<d; biU the narrow margin of 
diat half-hour saved the Rifles from surprise and slaughter. 

Hewitt had, as we have seen, in addition to the Rifles, a strong 
troop of horse artillery and 600 British sabres in hand. He could have 
pursued the mutineers and cut them down ruthleub' in detail The 
gallaint offiems of die Carabineen pleaded to an order to pursue, 
but in vain. Hewitt did not even send news to Delhi cd* the revolt! 
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a regiment of ftitiih rifles, 1000 strong, standing in line, he 
did not so much as shoot down, with one fierce and ndiolescMne 
volley, die budmaahes, who were busy in murder mi aalngfi among 
die bungalows. When day brdce Meerut showed streets of ruins 
blackened widi fire, and splashed red with die blood of murdered 
Rngliahwign and Englishwomen. According to die official repot, 
“groups of savages were actually seen gloating over the mangled 
and mutilated remains of their victims.*’ Yet Hewitt thought he 
satisfied all the obligations of a British soldier by peacefully and 
methodically coUectiag tho bodies of slaughtered ^glishmen and 
Englishwomen. He did no shoot or hang a single murderer! 

It is idle, indeed, to ask what the English at Meout did on die 
night of the lOth; it is sinqiler to s^' i^hat di^ did not do. Hewitt 
did nothing that night; did nothing with equal diligence the next day 
—while the Sepoys that had fled frmn Meerut were shying at will 
in the streets of Delhi. He allowed his brigade, in a helpless fashion, 
to bivouac on the parade-ground; then, in default of any ideaaijf his 
own, tO(d( somebo^ else’s equally helpless advice, and led his troops 
back to their cantonments to protect them! 

General Hewitt explained afterwards that while he was 
responsible for the district, his brigadier. Archdale Wilson, was in 
command of the statioiL Wilson replied that “by the regulations, 
Sectiott XVn.,” he was under the directions of General Hewitt, and, 
if he did nodiing, it was because that inert warrior ordered nothing 
to be done. Wilson, it seems, advised Hewitt not to attempt any 
pursuit, as it was uncertain which w^ die mutineers had gmie. That 
any attempt might be made to dispel that uncertain^' did not occur, 
apparently, to either of the two surprising officers in command at 
Meerut! A battery of gallops guns outside the gates of Delhi mi^ 
have saved that city. It "light, indeed, have arrested the Great Mutiny. 

But all India waited, listening in vain for die sound of Hewitt’s 
cannon. ’The divisional commander was reposing in his ann-chair at 
Meerut; his brigadier was contemplating “die regulations Section 
XVII.,’’ and finding there reasons for doing nothing, while mutii^ 
went unwhipped at Meerut, and was allowed at Delhi to find a home, 
a fortress, and a crowned head! It was rumoured, indeed, and 
believed for a moment, over half bidia, that die Bridih in Memut 
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had perished to a man. How else coold it be exjdatDed Aat, at a crisis 
so teirible^ duy had vanished so coiqtletefy from homan si^ and 
hearing? Not till May 24—a fortai^ after the ouftxeak—did a par^ 
of Dragoons move out from Meerut to suppress some local 
plunderers in the neighbourhood. 

One flash of wrathful valour, it is true, li ghta die ignorminy 
of this story. A native bumher was boasting in the bazaar at Meerut 
how he had killed die wife of dm at^utant of the llth. One of the 
officers of that regiment heard the story. He suddenly made his 
appearance in the bazaar, seized the murderer, and brought him away 
a captive, holding a loaded pistol to his bead. A drum>head court- 
martial was inqirovised, and die murderer was pronqiUy banged. But 
this rqiresents well-nigh die only atten^it made at Meerut during die 
first hours after the outbreak to punish the mutiny and vindicate law. 

Colonel Mackenzie, indeed, relates cne other incident of a land 
to stq^y a grim satisfactioo to the hiimnnn imagination even at *!>»« 
distance of time. Mackenzie was a subaltern in one of the revolting 
regiments—the 3rd Bengal Light Cavalry. When the mutiny broke 
out he rode straight to the lines, did his best to hold the men steady, 
and finally had to ride for his life with two brother i^cas, Lieutenant 
Craigie and Lieutenant Oaike. Here is Colonel Mackenzie’s stmy. 
The gro^, it must be remonbered, were riding at a gallop. 

The lines were cot, and a slack wire, which I did 

not see, as it swung across die road, caught me full on the chest, 
and bowled me over into the dust Over my prostrate boiy poured 
the whole column of our followers, and I well remembm* my 
feelings as I looked iqi at the shining hoofs. Fortuna^y I was 
not hart, and regaining my Imrse, I remounted, and sooi nearly 
ovotook Craigie and Clarke, when I was horror-struck to see a 
palanquin-gharry—a sort of box-shaped venetian-sided 
carriage— being dragged slowly onwards by its drivo'less horse, 
while beside it rode a trooper of the 3rd Cavalry, plunging his 
sword repe a tedly through the open window into die body of its 
akeady dead occupant—an unfortunate Eurt^iean woman. But 
Nemesis was upon die murderer. In a mommt Craigie had dealt 
him n swinging cut across the back of the neck, and Clarlm had 
nm him dirough die body. The wretch fell dead, the first Sepoy 
victim at Meerut to the sword of the avenger of blood. 
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For the next few weeks Hewitt was, probably, the best execrated 
m aU India. We bve oidy to imagme wy 
if a Lawrence, instead of a Hewht, had commanded at Meenit that 
night, to realise for how much one fool counts in human history. 
That Hewitt did not stamp out muth^ or avenge murder in Meenit 
was bad; his most fatal blunder was, that he neitfa^ pursued the 
mutmeers in dieir flight to Delhi, nor marched hard on their tracks 
to the help of the littk British colony 

Lord Roberts, indeed, holds that pursuit would have been ‘Hitile," 
and that no action by the Britisb ctanmanders at Meerut could have 
saved Delhi; and this is the judgment, recorded in cold blood nearly 
forty years afterwards, by one of the greatest of British soldiers. 
Had Ae Lord Roberts of Candahar, however, been in command 
himself at Meerut, h may-be shrewdly suspected the routineer 
not have gone unpursued, nor Delhi unwarned! Amateur judgments 
are not, of course, to be trusted in military affairs; bm to the in^Mt^ 
civilian judgment, it seems as if the massacres in Delhi, the long and 
bittK siege, the whole tragical tale of the Mutiiiy, might have been 
avoided iS Hewitt had possessed one thrill of the fierce miergy of 
Nicholson, or one breadi of the proud courage of Havelock. 

(From author’s The Tde of the Great Mutiny, 1901) 















THE MAN OF DESTINY 

DharmPal 

Tatya Tope’s Plan 

After the loss of Cawnpore on July 16 the Nana along with Ta^ 
Tope, his militaiy adviser, and other supporters escq)ed to Fatel^ur 
Churasi in Oudh. The greater portion of the troops in Cawi^re 
escaped to Oudh and helped to swell the nationalist force engaged 
in the siege of the Lucknow Residency. It was apparent diat Havelod: 
would make an earnest effort to relieve the Residency. Ta^ Tq)e’s 
plan was therefore to collect a large force at Bithur and reculture 
CawiqKire, while the British force was engaged in the operations ftv 
the relief of the Residency. It was an admirable [dan and showed 
diat Tatya Tope was a great strat^pst Unfortunately the [dm could 
not be successfully inq)lemeiited because the as8uoq>tion on which 
it was based proved to be wrong. Tafya Tope calculated that the 
^tish fcffce would be kqrt engaged by the nationalist troops in 
Lucknow sufficiently long to enable him to launch the attack on 
Cawiqirae. Unfortunately Havdock refused to swallow die bait and 
firightcned by die tou^ resistance which he caicotmtered, he bett a 
hasty retreat and was duis bade in CawiqNxe before Tatya Tope was 
p r qi ar ed to attack it Tatya Tt^e had by that time been able to build 
ity a strong force of 4,000 men cenaistiDg of the sq»ys the dvee 
Bangal Infantry Regiments—the 17th, the 42nd and the Slst. 
The Cavalry of troo p ers of die 2nd Li^ Cavaby and the 
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3rd IiT^ulars. In addition dwre wu a portioD of tibe Nana’s troops. 
Widi this force and two guns Tatya Tope took possession of 
Bitfcnr and pr^Mied to strike a blow for the tecovay of Cawiqnre. 
But before Ta^ Tope could cany out his ^an Havelodt returned 
to CawiqKire resotv^ to denroy his force. To understand clearly 
«4iy Havelock nneiq)ectedly returned to Cawnpore (thus tqnetting 
Ta^ Tope’s plan) instead of pushing on boldy for die relief of 
tee Residency it is necessary to bear in mind tee diffica tlti«i which 
he had to encounter. 

Bravery of the Ondb Gunners 

After capturing Cawi^nre on July 17 Havelodc waited for fresh 
reinforcements before resuming his advance on Lucknow. Iliree 
days later Brigadier-General Neill arrived from Allahabad with a 
detachment of 270 men. As Havelock could spare only 300 men for 
tee defence of Cawt^xxe, while he led his force for the relief of tee 
Lucknow Resident, he took procauttons to select a suitable place, 
on tee bank of tee Ganges near the bridge-of-boats, to serve as an 
entrenchment against sudden attack. Thus assured about the defences 
of Cawiqxire, Havelock collected boats (tee bridge-of-boats having 
been destroyed 1^ tee Nana’s troops) so teat 1^ July 25 his whole 
force, conqnising 1,500 men and ten light guns crossed tee Ganges 
and moved forward cm July 26 to the village of Mangalwar, about 
six miles distant from the river. Next d^' the advance was resumed. 
The nationalist tro<q» were holding in strength the town of Unao, 
hardly three miles off. Th^ displayed considerable skill in the 
selection of a suitable defensive positi<m. The heavy rains had covered 
tee country around wite marshes and swanqis; taking advantage of 
this favourable factm they so designed tedr defensive positiem teat 
it could not be outflanked. That was indeed a great a^antage for 
tile position could only be stormed by a frontal attadc The naticmalist 
troops held in strengte tee town o£ Ihiao and a small village forward 
of it. Their right was protected by a swamp, which could neither 
be fmced nor turned. The centre was strcmgly held—hoe tite village, 
whose walls were loopholed, had been strong fortified. The advance 
guard in front of tiie centre oco^ied a garden enclosure, whidi had 
been fortified so as to serve as a bastion. Oiify > narrow pate led 
from the village to tiie town of Unao, which extended thr ee ^m i ^j 
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of a mile on tfieir left. Thus their left was also strongly held; on 
account of the flooded country around, it was not possible to force 
or turn dieir left. Havelock realised that Ihov was no alternative to 
launching a frontal attack on die strongly fradfted position. The attack 
was lainw^hftH by die 78th Highlanders and the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
siqrported by two guns. After a desperate struggle the nationalist 
troops were driven fitm the garden enclosure to die village. As die 
British troq» advanced to attack the village diey were subjected to 
a destructive musketry fire from the Ioo]dioted houses. The bullets 
flew thick and fast and die British- troops failed to force an entry 
into die village. They were then reinforced by die 64th. Every house 
was defended widi obstinate courage. The murderous fire from one 
house in particular worked havoc in the British ranks. This house 
was stormed and captured only after heavy casualties. Still the 
desperate struggle contuuied fitnn house to house. The village was 
set on fire but sdll die nationalist troops did not give in and carried 
on the heroic struggle until they were dislodged by ardllety shells 
bursting in their midst. Their guns were cqitured but th^ escqied 
m the town of Unao. 

The nationalist troops in the town of Unao were considerably 
rHnforced by fresh troops and guns. Havelock took vp position on 
a spot f dry ground between the village, ndiich he had just cleared 
of the nationalist troops, and the town of Unao. It was a very 
advantageous position for the road was surrounded by a swanqi and 
there was no other alternative for the nationalist troops except to 
advance along die road to attack die British ftvce. Havelock planted 
the guns so that they could sweep the road with their fire. The 
natkmalist troths made the n«gtaki» of advmcing in dense masses 
thus presoitmg a good target to the guns. Havelodc reserved his fire 
till the nationalist tro(^ were well within range. The musketry fire 
aiul the grille from die guns took a heavy toll of the nationalist 
tiDops. Th^ could not stand nnirderous fire for and broke 
and fled in confusion, thus unmasking 15 guns, which though 
unsiqiparted by infantry, belched forth death and destruction amongst 
the British troops. The Oudh, gunners, highly trained soldiers, 
leWemaH the ctmflict with singular obstinacy sod perished figluing 
round die guns. 
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A Kecaly Ceateited Action 

die nationalist troops suffered a repulse at the first 
action of Unao (July 29) yet th^ had given a good account of 
themselves. The heroic stand which they in the village and 
die sUibbom valour of dieir gunners created a profound impression 
on the mind of Havelodc, who realised that it would not be an easy 
task to drive, them from Lucknow. This lesson was still further 
brought hone to him by another keenly ctmtested action at Boshirat 
Gunj (July 29) six miles furdio’ off towards Lucknow. Here again 
die nationalist troops showed ^eat skill in the selection of a strong 
defensive position. The walled town was intersected by the high road 
to Lucknow. In its rear was a broad sheet of water, over which the 
road was carried by a causeway. The main gate, at die entrance of 
the town, was well defended by an earthwork, a trench, and four 
guns. It was flanked on each side by loojdioled turrets and walls. It 
was further completely covered by a large building within the town.' 
It was indeed a position of great st r ength and Havelock realised that 
an attend to launch a ffimtal attack, unless siqiported by a flanking 
movement, would cause heavy losses. His plan was to plant diree 
guns on the hi^ road to cannonade the ear^work and the gateway 
in front. At the same time guns placed on the flank were to direct 
converging Are on the same ''oint Under cover of the aititlery fue 
the 78th Highlanders and the Madras Fusiliers were to storm die 
gatewi^ while die 64th were to wheel to die left, and matching round 
die town were to take position b etw ewi the farther gate and the 
causeway to cut off the retreat of the nationalist troops. The 84th 
arul the Sikhs were to be in reserve—reacfy to support the frontal or 
the flank attack according to the circumstances. The battle 
crnnmenced with an artillmy duel which lasted for sometime. Then 
the Highlanders and the Fusiliers moved fi^ard to attadc but they 
were held up by die effective fue of the guns. The iron st o rm whidi 
burst upon them was so sevoe that they were mdoed to lie down 
whtlft the British artillery tried to silence the troublesome guns. When 
the ftre of the guns was subdued the Hi^anders and die Madras 
Fusiliers a wild charge. The nationalist troc^ were disheartened 
by the impetuosity of the charge, as well as by the flanking 
movemoit Abandmiing the guns they fled through the town and over 
the causeway They bad taken care to kee|$ safe their tine of 
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c(Mnmuiuc8ti<Hi; by a well-directed fire finm the walla they had 
checked die advance of die 64di with the result that the flaoldng 
cdunm failed in its miMinn of cutting off their retreat Unis althou^ 
di^ sustained a defeat and lost their guns th^ were able to tocapt 
from the town in safeQ'. 

Difficult Situation Facing Havdock 

The two actions Unao and Bushirat Gunj fought <m one and 
the same day (July 29) revealed to Havelock the gravity of the 
situation. During diese keenly contested actions the British force had 
sustained ei^ity-eight casualties. The fighting strcngdi of the British 
fence was still fiirdier reduced by heavy mortaliQ' due to cholera 
and dysentoy. A sixth of the British force had perished and a third 
of die gun anununidon had been eiqieaded. On^' one day’s fighting 
had revealed to Havdock the temper of the uatimalist troops. Ihe 
troops who fought in barricaded houses amidst blaang fires, when 
the village had been set on fire, and the gunners who died fighting 
to the last in defence of their guns, could not be mere^' meroeauny 
troops. Sudden^', as in a flash, die bitter truth dawned on Ha^lodc— 
die men who fought so valiantly and so courageous^' were inspired 
by nationalist fervour to rid die country of the foreign yoke. That 
alone could account for die fanatic zeal tb^ displayed in defence of 
the vital posts, which they had occupied Thir^-thousand natiimalist 
troops still barred his way to Lucknow. To push on to Lucknow 
through die serried ranks of the rurtionalist troops wo^ be nothing 
but to court disaster. Further Havelock found to his consternation 
that his line of communication was in grave peril of being cut off. 
Ta^ Tuple’s troq», 4,000 stremg and ably 1^ could swoop down 
on Cawiqxjre fiom Bidnir and seize his base o£ opmtiasa. Furdier 
3,000 sepoys at Dinqxne had made an in^xvtant contribudmi to die 
struggle, whkJi was being waged by the nationalist troops to protect 
Lucknow. These troops undm^ the leadosh^ of Kunwar Singh, a 
loeid zemindar, were direatening to cut off the cornimirrinafion with 
Calcutta. No commander can afford to see his base of operadmis 
fall inlo the hands of the enen^ and his line of communication cut 
off. This dangerous direat to his base and line c£ conmnmiadion, 
eotqiled widi die stubborn valour d the mtioftalist troops, convinced 
Ha^oek diat die task of cqMurmg Lucknow was b^'cnd his limited 
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teuuFcet. He wdl knew the repet cu Mioni of • retrograde movemeot 
for that would be interpreted a> a sign of weakneM and would 
encourage the waverera to throw tn their lot with the nati«ialut 
troops. But Havdock was a realist and he faced facto by 

resolving to return to Maogalwar to wail for fresh reinforcements. 
On August 3 he was reinforced by a company of the 84th and 
Olphert’s half*battory. These reinfcucmnents fell far short of his 
expectations. The British authorities at Calcutta, alarmed by the 
mutiny of the three native raiments at Dimqrare withheld the 
reinforcements—4he 5th Fusiliers aitd the 90th Foot— which had 
been originally earmarked for the relief of Lucknow. 3,000 armed 
and disc^lined troops firm Dinapore now swelled tiie ranks of the 
nationalist force engaged in the task of cutting off the British line cf 
communication witii Calcutta. Thus the European troops—the 5th 
Fusiliers and the SH)th Foot — were detained to keq> under control 
Western Bihar and to keep open the line of communication with 
Calcutta. The mutii^ of die tepoys at Dinapore considerably helped 
the nationalist troops at Lucknow 1^ preventing British troops frmn 
sent to strengthen Havelock’s force. 


Another Contested Action 

Bitter was the disappointment of Havelock for instead of 
receiving two European laments be received fixmi Cawiyxne only 
257 men. Still he thought of again testing the enen^ ddences at 
Bushirat Gunj, which the nationalist troops had re-Kiccupied. On 
August 4 Havelock moved from Maogalwar and halted at a place, 
about a mile b^ond Unao. In the morning on August 5 the mardi 
was resumed and the second battle of Bushirat Gwy was fought. 
This time Havelock made use of a strip of land b^ond dtb marsh to 
his right His plan was stoqile but effective. Two heavy guns (24> 
pounders) and two 24-pounder howitzers were m advance akmg the 
road and play on the defences in fi'ont. Afldr the enemy fire was 
the 64di and dw 84tfa w ee to stmm die gate. At the same 
time a stnmg etdomn was to carry out the flankmg movemoit on 
die fight so as to swcqi round the town and take up position bdiind 
it, between -the farther gate and the causeway. The turning force 
consisted of die 78di Highlanden, the 1st Madras Fuiilien, and die 
Sikhs, siqiported by Maude’s battery, and a troop of die Wilunteer 
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Cavaby. The heavy guns were piuhed along the road and cannonaded 
the gate fron a range of 300 yards. The heavy canponade, aa well 
as die flanking movement disconcerted the nattonahst troops w4o 
tried to escape by the canseway. They were snbjected to the 
wtdiering fire of the turning cohmm and suffered casnaltica. But th^ 
managed to escape over the causew^ and iock iq> position in the 
village Bijq^ and in another village on the left of the canseway. 
Havelock trdered die 84di to attadc the village on the left of die 
causeway and die Madras Fusiliers to clear Bijqpuri village of die 
nationalist troops. After a tou^ resistance the two villages were 
cultured. The nationalist troops fell back on another strong position 
at Nawabgmd, at a distance of 6ve miles. 

Havelock’s Return to Cawupore 

Havelock received an alarming report from Neill about the 
situation at Cawiqnre. Ta^ T(^ was prqiaTing to launch an attadc 
on CawiqKire and dierefoie NeiU urged on Havelock the desirabili^ 
of returning to Cawnpore immediately. Havelock returned to 
Mangalwar. He ordered the engineers to build a bridge^if-boats. This 
bridge was cooqileted by August 11. On that day Havelock received 
an urgent call for help fron Neill, who was apprehensive of an attack 
on Cawnpore by Tatya Tope’s troops. But before retiring to 
Cawnpore Havelock wanted to wipe out the disgrace of the 
retrograde movement by some spirited action. So he marched on 
Bushiret Ouiy, which had beoi re-occtqned by the nationalist troops. 
OnAugustll after gaining some advantage over die nationalist troops 
he retraced his st^s to Mangalwar, and returned to Cawnpore <m 
August 13, having failed to make any impressitm on the strong 
nationalist force of Lucknow. 

Tatya Tope’s Strong Defensive Position 

Although Havelock’s force had been considerably reduced by 
casualties and heavy mortality due to diolera and ttysentaty, he could 
not afford to let Tatya Tope build ^ his force at Bidnir, so near to 
Cawnpore. Therefore he loat no time in marching at die bead oi his 
force to Dithnr to rmnove this dangerous direat to hia base of 
operatioqa. In die moming on August 16, leaving Neill with only a 
hundred men at Cawiqxxe, Havdock marched to Bidmr at die head 
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of a force composed of some 750 Eunq>eans and 2S0 Sikhs. Tatya 
Tope awaited ^ qiproach of the British force with quiet confidesiM. 
He showed considerable skill in the seiectioo of a suitable defensive 
posHion. The main positicni, consisting cd* duck ranq>arts and fluwlcaH 
by entrenched quadrangles, was held in strength. Connected by 
earthworics were two vill^ea, one on either flank. Ihese villages, 
as well as the town of Bithnr, served as a support to die main 
position. In fn»t of this strong position was a plain covered with 
dense plantations of sugarcane and castor oil, interspersed with 
villages. Thus the plantations afforded excellot cover to the infantry. 
There was a nulla or rivulet, not fordable, sriiich flowed in frcnt of 
the town. It could be crossed only by a narrow stone bridge, well 
defended by a breastwcnk mi its flank. Thus the defensive posidmi, 
which Tatya T<^ had selected, was voy strong. 

Stubborn Resistance at Bhhor 

When the British column, after a weary nuuoh of eight hours, 
approached this defensive position, Tatya Tope sent his cavalry to 
reconnoitre the enemy posidoo. When the cavalry hovered on the 
left flank of the British force a few shells fttan the guns dispersed 
them, unmasking the two guns, which at once returned the fire. 
Havelock quickly made a plan to advance in direct edidmi from his 
right. The 78di Highlandera, the Madras Fusiliers arul Maude's battery 
formed the right wing, while the 64th, the 84th, the Sikhs, and 
Olphmt’s battery constituted the left wing. The Fusilim woo moving 
in extended order on the extreme right whoi th^ wav subjected to 
a sharp Are from some high cultivation, and a village, which had 
been concealed by it. Their commander at once wheeled two 
companies to the right. Urns strengthened the Fusiliers engaged in 
a hand to band conflict with Tatya Ti^’s troqrs. The latter fought 
gallantly and even crossed bityonets widi the Fusiliers. But after a 
hard struggle diey fell back on the strong defensive position. From 
behind die entrenchmoit Tatya Tope’s gunners ^>«-eted dieir two 
guns widi admirable precudoa Fourteen Britiak guns, including die 
24-pounders, played on the esttrenduitent but could not silaice the 
two guns, uhiidi contirmed to be admirably served by the gunners. 
When the British guns, drawn by die slow moving bullodts, moved 
forward to within 40 yards of die cntreachment die fire wu smaitty 
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returned by Tatya Tc^’a gnus. The Britub guns were atill not id>le 
to lilence tlie well-canioafUged gunt. On the a«hgr hand not only 
were the two guns well aecved by the gnzmeri, bat alio mntnit of 
infantry, sheltered the breaatwoik, sent forth a tempest of 

bullets, ^^lich twqn dirou^ the British ranks. Tim aotaay fire was 
so severe diat it evoked the remark fiom Havelock that he had seen 
nodiing to equal it since file d^’ cX Ferozeshah, when file Sikhs had 
offered stout resistance in fiie First Sildi War. Havdoek realised the 
futility of returning die fire. The work had to be done with cold steel. 
Hence he ordered die 78di Hi^landers and the Madras Fusiliers to 
move off to the right and screened by sugar-cane plantations to 
emerge on the left of die breasttvork and storm it. This movement 
was skilfully executed The British infantry successfully stormed the 
breastwork and cultured die guns after a bitter struggle. Tatya Tope's 
troops fled over die bridge to the town. The British soldiers were 
too exhausted to pursue them Meanwhile the remaining portion of 
die British force drove Ts^a Tope's troops out of some sugar-cane 
fields on the left Thai die entire British force was across the bridge 
to clear TaQ^a Tope’s troops fiom the town. It was no easy matter 
to drive them out of the town for they offered resistance fiom the 
barricaded houses. After offering stout resistance Tatya Tide’s troops 
escaped fi'om the town. 

Although Tatya Tope was defeated yet his skill in selecting a 
strong defensive position and the obstinacy widi which his troops 
fought and the guns were served established his rqnitation as a great 
general. Havelock paid a well desaved tribute to Tope’s troops. 
“I must do the mutineers,” he wrote in bis Despatch, “ the justice 
to pronounce that they fought obstinately; odierwise diey could not 
for a whole hour have held their own, evoi with much advantages 
of ground, gainst my powoful artiltety fire.”* High praise indeed! 
Such was the profound inqiressimi created on Havdodc by die gallant 
stand of Tatya Tape’s tro^ that when he received imell^ence fiom 
his spies dutt a part of the nationalist force had fled towards Fatdigah 
and the rest to Sheorajpur, about twelve miles fimn Cawnpme, he 
decided .to return at once to Cawnpore (ahhoBgh his troops were 
utteriFibxhausted) lest Tatya Tope should attack and idunda the town 
ettliis absence. 
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OperatioBi in Western Bihnr 

Havelock’s failure to push on to the relief of tfie Lucknow 
Residency was due to two inqxvtant factcn^—die threat to his base 
at Cawiqxne by Tatya Tc^’s 4,000 troops at Bithur and the threat 
to his line of communication by die revolt of die native re gimenta at 
Ehnapore. Dinapore, situated at a distance of twelve miles frnn Patna 
(die capital of Western Bihar) was garrisoned by three native 
regiments, the 7th, 8th and 40th Bengal Native Infantry, one compaio’ 
of European and one of native artillery, and the 10th Foot. On July 
25 the sepoys rose in revolt and marched towards Arrah to rally 
under the banner of Kunwar Singh, an influential zemindar of 
nationalist leanings. Though eighty yean old Kunwar Singh proved 
a bold and resolute soldier and a capable leader. The 12th Bengal 
Irregular Cavalry also rose at S^owlie and dispersed throughout die 
country. The nationalist troops were now in a position to give serious 
trouble to the British audumties tm both banks of die Ganges, and 
threaten to cut off the British line of comnunication between Calcutta 
and Cawiqiore. The nationalist troc^, reinf or ce d by Kunwar Singh’s 
levies, besi^ed a party of European civilians and fifty Sikhs, 
had taken refuge in a fortified house at Arrah. A relief force 
consisting of 300 Eurc^ans and 70 Sikhs, which was sent out from 
Din^wre to Arrah, was ambushed by the natiinalist troops and forced 
to return after suffering heavy casualties. Then on July 30 Major 
Mncent Eyre at the head of a fence consisting of 154 men of the 
5th FusiliCTS, three guns (two 9'pounder guns and one 24-pounder 
howitzm*) and 18 mounted Wilunteers advanced from Baksar, a station 
a few miles from EJinapore, fiR* die relief of Arrah. Kunwar Singh's 
troops took up position in a wood about five miles from Arrah to 
check die advance of the British force. By a well-directed attack 
Eyre, however, forced Kunwar Singh to abandon his strong position. 
Kunwar Singh’s troops fell back cm another strong positiem about a 
mile in the rear. Eyre realised that to make a frontal attack on the 
strong position would cause heavy casualties. Under cover of die 
fire of his three guns, he decided to make a flanking movement 
towards dw railwty embankment. Kunwar Sin^ however adt^ted 
admirable tacdcs; he despatched a small fraoe to take up positimi at 
the railway embankment and at the same time sent a strong 
detachment to harass the rear of the British force. The nationalist 
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troops sheltered in a wood, which flanked the embarioncat, poured 
a withering musketry fire on the advancing British force, making 
Eyre’s position extremeb' critical. Eyre’s guns failed to make any 
iiiq)res8ion bat his infantry charged into the wood and after a 
desperate struggle cleared it of; Kunwar Singh’s troops. The latter 
fled to Jagdisl^ur, Kunwar Singh’s stronghold. Eyre however 
attacked and cq)tured Jagdishpur. Kunwar Singh’s troops fled to 
Banda, where they were welcomed by the Nawab, one of the 
nationalist leaders. In spite of defeat of Kunwar Singh’s troops. 
Western Bihar continued to be a nati onalis t stronghold and carried 
on the struggle until a veiy late period of the following year. 

The Crisis 

About the middle of August the situation did itot ^ear to be 
very favourable for the nationalist cause. Although Havelock’s force 
had been checked by the nationalist tro(q>8 of Oudh, fresh British 
reinforcements were e]q)ected at CawxqKse to enable Havelock to 
march at the head of a large force for the relief of the Lucknow 
Residency. Thus a serious danger threatened the nationalist fence in 
Lucknow. Similarly a very serious danger threatened the nationalist 
troops at Delhi, for on August 14 Brigadier Nicholson arrived at the 
Ridge with the Punjab Movable Column, which increased the 
effective strength of the British to 8,000 rank and file of all aims. A 
siege-train with large stqiplies of ammunition was oa its way from 
Ferozqxire and with its arrival the British force would be enabled to 
take up the offensive instead of remaining on the defensive as it had 
dnw so far. Hius a oisis was devebping—both Delhi and Lucknow 
were threatened witfi a serious danger. Frantic efforts were made 
by the nationalist leaders b rush reinforcemoits to Delhi. Effective 
reinforcements could possibly come only from one source—the 
Gwalictf Contingeitt and the 10,(K)0 troops of Maharaja Sindhia. It 
was to secure this effective aid that Ta^a Tc^ bent all his energies. 

Efforts to Meet the Crisis 

After his defeat at Bithur on August 16 Ta^a Tope transfened 
his activities to tihe tenitmies of Mahar^a Sindhia. He never lost si^ 
of the chief objective—the recapture of Cawnpore with a view to 
disriipting the enemy’s line of communication. This aim could be 
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realised mly if he could build a strong force. He bent all his 
enemies in winning over to his side the redoubtable Gwalior 
Contingent and Sindhia’a 10,000 troops. The Maharaja however 
remained steadfast in his 1(^^ to the British Government That was 
indeed unfortunate for it seriously in^tedlled the nationalist cause. 
He a dexterous game; he dte Gwalior Contingent in good 
humour by liberal allowances and fair promises of active support 
for the nationalist cause. His sincerity was however soon put to the 
test On July 31 there arrived at Gwalior a large nationalist force 
from Indore and Mhow. It con^irised die sepoys of the regiments, 
which had mutinied at these stations. Their ranks were swelled by 
600 men of Holkar’s army and the Sth Infantry Regiment of die 
Gwalior Contingent which had mutinied at Agar (a large town in the 
dominions of Maharaja Sindhia, about 36 miles from Ujjain). There 
were also 1,000 seasoned troops led by Prince Feroze Shah. The 
artillery consisted of seven guns. The arrival of such a large force 
at Gwalior naturally created a tense situatiaa fm the Contingent and 
Sindhia’s troops were carried away by die nationalist impulse and 
demanded that the Maharaja should lead them to the help their 
br et hr e n in Delhi. Sindhia played a subtle game—he said that the 
nationalist force frcan Indore and Mhow stould futiceed to Delhi 
while he would lead his troops and follow them alter the rainy seasm. 
He took a firm stand on one ininciple—namety, that his troops should 
trust him to follow a sound strategic policy i.e. to craiduct operaticms 
only after the rainy season. On September 7 the nationalist force 
from Indore and Mhow and some his own troops who could not 
be restrained crossed the Chambal. Lest th^ mi^t retura and create 
further trouble in his dominions, Sindhia secretly removed all the 
boats from both banks of die river. This treachery infuriated the 
Contingent and now events moved to a crisis. A new leader had 
arrived to infuse new hope and courage in the sepoys of the 
Contingent. This was none other dian Tatya Tope, die mnissaiy of 
the Nana. After his repulse at Bitfaur he had repaired to Jalaan, tirora 
where he had been watching the course of events in Sindhia’s 
dmninions Whoi the tension mounted with the mrival o£ the stroi^ 
natimialist foree from Indore on the w^r to Delhi, Ta^ Tope seized 
the opportunity of establishing ccmtacts with the leaders of the 
ContingenL It wasitiot Afficnlt for him te win Aesn over to his side 
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bat it remained to be seen wfaetfag he would also gucceed in xducing 
Sindfaia’s troops. Hie trial of strength took place <a September 7 
and 8. On Sqiteiiiber 7, the Crnitiogent made a last and final effort 
to bring over Sindhia to their side. Th^ qjpeoled to him to lead them 
to Elelhi. Sindhia replied finnly diat he was opposed to any advance 
on Delhi until after the monsoon. This unequivocal and firm 
declaration of poli^ provoked the Contingent so much that diey 
prepared their batteries in their camp to coerce Sindhia into 
submissim. The 8di of Sqitember proved to be a turning point in 
the history of the nationalist struggle in India for on that day the 
tnsin issue was to be decided whether Gwalim was to become a 
nationalist stronghold or tun. The Maharaja was racked with anxiety 
for he was not sure even of the Ittyahy of his Maratha troops. In 
the morning on September 8 he paraded his force and made a stirring 
appeal to his Maratha troops to prevent the Hindustani sepoys of 
die Contingeat from coercing dieir sovereign. The ^jpeal went home 
and assured of die loyalty of his Maratha troops, be made pr^aradrais 
for the conflict with die Contixigent But die latter were dicouraged 
and withdrew their guns. Tatya Tope hod not been able to get 
sufficient time to work up the feelings of the Maratha troops and 
therefore he only partially succeeded in his missimi, fm tho^ he 
won over die Gwalior Contingent to his side he failed in his chief 
object id* wialrin£ Gwalior a strong nationalist stronghold. 

FaU of Delhi 

It was not till September 3 that the issue was decided whether 
Gwalior was to be a nationalist stronghold or not. Thus much 
valuable time was lost and tro(^ could not be sent to Delhi to help 
the nationalist force in the defence of that important city. The 
natunalist troeps in Delhi were in fact facing a serious crisis. Th^ 
knew diat die siqte-train from Foozqiore was on its way to Delhi 
They resolved to in ta o e p t it and sent a large force for that purpose. 
But Nidiolsan too mardied at die bead of a well*chosen and well* 
equipped force and defrmted them at Najofgsh on August 25 after a 
sangomary struggle. The siege-train, cwiiistiin of fifty pieces of 
heavy ordnance mrived at die Ridge on S e pte ai he r 7. Uni breaching 
batteries were estidilished and on Sefttsmbgr 14 dm gnad assault of 
Delhi took place. Fiffy-four peoqg of heavy gd a onne opened a 
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destructive fire and having silenced the enemy gnns, columns of 
attack were lannclied i^ainst the defences The ««««« fortifications 
were cqjtnred after a grim struggle; then street fighting a most 
savage character took place. The naocnalist tnx^ fought wtdi the 
courage of despair and from each nook and comer poured forth 
destructive musketry fire on the assailants. In this sanguinary struggle 
the British coluoms suffered heavy casualties to die extent cd* about 
oiie*third of the entire force engaged. Delhi fell after a heroic struggle 
on Septonber 21. On that day the Mu^uU King was captured and 
on die next d^^ his two sons and a grandson were seized and shot 
dead. So that was die tragic oul of dtt Mughal Empire. The Biidah 
flag once more waved over Delhi. The loss of Delhi was a severe 
blow to the nationalist cause though it did not seriously affect the 
effective strength of the nationalist forces fm a very large number 
of troops escaped from E>elhi and helped to swell the nationalist 
faces in the Doab, Oudh, Rohilkhand and Central India. 

Reinforcements for the Lucknow Residency 

Delhi had fallen and there was a possibili^ that Lucknow would 
share the same fate. The nationalist troops had failed to capture the 
Residency though the place had been invested since July 1. The 
garrison ctmsisting of 927 Europeans and 765 natives had maintained 
the struggle, although they had been subjected to artillery and 
musketry fire. The attempts of the nadoialist troops to effect breaches 
by mining had been frustrated by counter*mining. And now British 
forces were mustering for the relief of the Residency. By Sqitember 
15 sufficient reinforcements had arrived at Cawnpore to enable 
Havelock to push <» at the head of a large force to Ludmow. Maja' 
General Sir James Outram, n4io had been qrpointed to the command 
of the united Dinapore and Cawrqx>re Divisimis, by a rare act of 
self*abnegation waived his military rank, allowed Havelock to 
command the force, and agreed to serve as a volunteer until Lucknow 
should be reached. Havelock’s force numbered more than three 
diQUBft pd me n, the infantry being distributed into two brigades, 
trfudi foe first was commanded by Neill and foe second by Hamilton. 
Leaving a force to guard Cawiqwre, Havelock crofted the 
Ganges on Sepaember 19. After a broih with foe n at ion alift troops 
at Maogalwar foe force miiv ed on Sep temb er 23 wifoin six miles oS 
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Lucknow. Opposition now stifiSaicd. Hie troops, 10,000 

strong, were occupying a formidable position in and about the 
Alambagh. When this place was cultured after a severe struggle the 
nationalist tnx^ fell back on aoot^ strong positicin in the village 
of Char Ba^. The village was on the ci^ side of the canal. The 
bridge over the canal was defended by a breastwcnl and a battery 
of six guns, one of them being a 24-pounder. The guns were so 
positioned as to sweep all the ^qnoa^es to the bridge. A large 
number of gardens and walled enclosures provided shelter to the 
sharp-shooters, who poured a most destructive musketry fire on the 
advancing British troops. The guns were well served by the sepoy 
gunners and tod( a heavy toll of the British troops. The British guns 
could not cope with their siqierior artillery and almost every man at 
the British gun was killed. Hie position of the British fence became 
critical. Then a few determined British troops led by tiieir officers 
dashed across the bridge (mly to be swept off almost to a man by a 
storm of grape. But tiieir sacrifice was not in vain for the rest of 
the British fmee charged the bridge and drove the nationalist troops 
from their strong position. The British troops had gained an entrance 
into Lucknow. The ci^ lay before them—“a vision of palaces, minars, 
domes azure and golden, cupolas, colonnade, long facades of fair 
perspective in pillar and cohinm, terraced roofs — all rising amid 
a calm still ocean of the bri^itest verdure.”^ 

After cqituring the Char Bafdi bridge the British force pushed 
1 ^) a winding lane, which skirted the left bank of the canal. Thmi 
turning to the left they pushed through the fortified palaces and 
bazaars, which covered the ground extending to the very gates 
of the Residency. The British force overcame the determined 
opposition o£ the nrtionalist troops and in spite of the heavy fire 
poured on tium tiuou^ die locqiholed houses, eotered the Resident 
on Sqitember 25. 

Ahfaot^ Havelock’s force had succeeded in forcing its visy tnte 
the Resident the nationalist troops had closed iq> bdiind it “ like 
water in the wdte of a divcf.” Havdock had succeeded in reinforcing 
die ganisoo but not in rehevir^ ft. He realised that it would not be 
possible for him to escort aboot a noa<ambatants safdy 

oat the Residency. Ootram, nho had now ■— canmand, 
was faced with a serions situation. Bncnahered with the ncm- 
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combatants, h was not possible to reach Caw^poce safely. At the 
same time it was not possible to keep tfie force in the 

Residency as the stocks of the provisions were reported to be 
dq>icted. After a search however h was discovered thm the reserves 
of grain were sufilcient to maintain the additional troops also for 
two months. Outram dierefcne resolved to stay in the Residency nntil 
fiirdier reinfmcements arrived for the relief of the gatrismL 

Surprise Attack on Agra 

The nationalist fences had suffered s set-back — Delhi had fallen 
and the British garrison in the Lucknow Residency had been 
reinforced. The loss of Delhi particularly had serious consequences 
for it enabled the British authorities to divert a large number of troops 
from Delhi to Cawiqnre fin' the relief of the Lucknow Residmtey. 
A movable column of 1,500 infantry, 900 cavalry, and 18 guns, under 
command of Colonel Greathed, was despatched from Delhi south¬ 
east to <q)en iq> communications with Cawnpore and Lucknow. Af\er 
a severe fight widi the nationalist troc^ at Bulandshahr die column 
reached Agra on October 10. But a large natimialist force was also 
converging on Agra. A nationalist force from Indore, which had 
reached Gwalior at the end of July, had crossed the Chambal eariy 
in September and had cmicentnned at Dbolpur, 34 miles from Agra. 
Here it was joined by some of die natiraalist troops had esciqred 
from Delhi. Thus reinforced they increased their acti'vities in the 
districts between Dholpur and the Jumna, thereby causing 
considanble qqxdioision to die ^tish garrison in the fmt of Agra. 
But ^len die British column reached Agra on October 10 the British 
authorities in Agra assured Greathed that the menace of his advance 
had sent the nationalist troops in haste across the Kari Nadi, twelve 
miles away. As a result of diis assurance the &itisb force did not 
take the necessary precautions to post pickets and to send out cavalry 
patrols to examine die country in the viciniQ' of the canqi cm die 
brigade parade-gFOund, a mile and a half from die fort The result 
was diat the nationalist troqis made a surprise attack on the British 
canqi at a time u4iai most rf the c^ficers had gone out fix breakfast 
in the fon Moat of the men were asleep, when first one round shot, 
then anodier canm right into dieir midst fion a batteqr conceal e d in 
the hi^ crops. ^ the same time half a dozen nationalist troops rode 
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quietly iqi to die Quarter-Guard of the 9di Lancen, and cut down 
die lentiy. This was followed by a general nisb of the native cavalry. 
Meanwhile at die first sound of the firing of the guns die British 
officers in die fivt rode hard towards the parade-ground. Soon th^ 
were engulfed in a seething mass of humanity. Thousands of the 
inhabitants of Agra, who had gone out to see die Feringhis who had 
cultured Delhi, were seized widi sudden panic as they heard the firing 
of the guns and rushed back in utter confusion along the road 
whence they had come. On the way they met a long string of 
transport animals which were carrying the baggage to the British 
camp. The transport MiimaU too were seized with panic and a general 
stampede ensued. Then was witnessed a remarkable scene which 
beggars description — men, wonun and children running away in 
terror; the elephants madly screaming and trumpeting; the fiightened 
drivers twisting the tails of the bullocks yoked to the heavy carts; 
and camels bubbling with their nostrils tugged at in urgency to haste. 
By dint of ‘ blows, threats and shouts’ the British officers managed 
to force their way through the surging multitude.^ Th^ reached the 
parade-ground and were soon in the thick of the fighting, which 
raged furiously. The British artillery also showed miergy in repelling 
die attacks. It was however the cavalry, which by repeated charges 
broke up the nationalist troops, vdio were pursued as far as the Kari 
Nadi. The British pursuing column captured guns but the nationalist 
troops escaped ivithout serious losses.’ 

Threat to the Line of Coramonication 

Delhi had fallen and the surprise attack at Agra had failed. The 
main struggle now centred round Lucknow. On the one hand Sir 
Colin Canqibell, who had be^ aj^inted the Commander-in-Chief 
in Iiulia in August, was taking steps to rush reinforcements to 
Cawnpore—the Naval Brigades &om H.M.S. Pearl and Shannon 
were landed at Calcutta and troc^ wm diverted from China and 
the Cape of Good Hope. On the other hand Tatya Tope, at the head 
of a large force in the area Jalaan-Ka4>L was preparing to swoop 
down on Cawnpore, while another naticmalist force under die Nawab 
of Banda was preparing to cut off the line of coamumicatiem between 
Calcutta and Cawnpore. During September the three native infantry 
regiments from Din^re, the 5th Bengal Irregular Cavalry, and 
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Kimwar Singh’s levies had arrived at Banda, where they had beoi 
welcomed by the Nawab, one of the nationalist leaden. They 
an attempt, though not voy vigorous, to Arentan die British tine of 
cotnnninication. At die aid of October, the Tih and 8tfa Bengal Native 
Infantry and other nationalist tro(^ crossed the Jumna poshed 
on to Fatehpur. On November 1 a small force of 500 men 
commanded by Lt>Col. T. S. Powell, 53rd Foot, supported by two 
9-pounder guns advanced from Fatdipur to intercept the natiraalist 
troc^. TTie nationalist trocqis fought bravely but suffered a repulse 
and escaped without serious losses to Banda. 

Tatya Ibpe—The Man of Destiny 

Depression was the mood of the hour—Delhi had fallen, the 
British garrison in the Lucknow Residency had been reinforced, the 
surprise attack on Agra had failed, and the attempt to cut off the 
Brtiiah line of communication had proved abmtive. British forces were 
concentrated at Cawnpore for the relief of the Lucknow Residency. 
The trial of strength was about to take place, fw the natimialist troops 
at Lucknow, considerably reinforced by the troops who had escaped 
from Delhi, were also resolved to prevent the British force from 
capturing Lucknow, At this oisis T^a Tope played a decisive part 
At the head of a large force, consisting of die redoubtable Gwalior 
Contingent and other levies, he had taken iqi a strategic position of 
great importance at Jalaun, for be was in a position to threaten the 
British base at Cawnpore in case the British force advanced to 
Lucknow. By his admirable strategy Tatya Tope in fact placed the 
Britisb Commander-in-Chief on the’ hwns of a dilemma. If the latter 
advanced to the relief of the Lucknow Residency, Tatya Tope would 
seize die opportunity to swoop down on CawiqiQre. If he succeeded 
in seizing Cawiqxae and destroying the l»idge over die Ganges Sir 
Colin’s force would be cut off. It was tfaerefcHe necessary diat Sir 
Colin ^ould at first deal with this memace before advancing on 
Loi^ow. On the other hand the urgent^ of relieving the ganiaon 
in the Lodenow Residency could also not be denied. Tlie predicament 
in which Canqibell found himself fdaced in arriving at a solution 
this baffling problem is well illustrated by the two diametncally 
opposile views held by die British historians regarding the decisioo 
to advance ta the tdief of die Lucknow gatiisan. Colonel Malleeon 
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justifies this decisim on the ground that Lucknow was the decisive 
point for at that place Ae British had dieir soldiers, their women and 
tfieir prestige * On the odter hand Sir John Fortescoe condemns Sir 
Colin’s decision on the ground that he left W^mdham in the same 
perilous situation as Lord Gough at the opening of the Pint Sikh 
War. The British guns were outmatched and failed to silence the 
enemy guns with the result diat the latto’ had to be capured by the 
infantry at the point of die bayonet entailing heavy casualties.'^ This 
very divergence of views amongst the British histwians regarding 
Campbell’s decision to advance on Lucknow is an admirable tribute 
to the strategy of Tatya Tc^. At a time of serious national crisis, 
when eveiything seemed to go wrong, Tatya Tope held the fate of 
India in his hands. If he succeeded in gaining a decisive victory by 
seizing Cawnpore and cutting off Sir Colin’s force he would rally 
the whole country to his side and swing the balance in favour of 
the nationalist cause. The moment was aidcal. The whole country 
looked up to Tatya T(^ to retrie^^ the worsening situation. Tatya 
Tope appeared to be India’s man of destiny. 

(From author’s Tatya Tope—the Hero of Indian First War of 

Independence, I857-‘l859') 



E 

A NOTE ON TANTIA TOPI 

By 

ICD« Bhargavt 

A BIOGRAPHY of Taada Topi is stiU a dosideraturo. He was 
undoubtedly Che best military leader, with die solitary exception 
of the heroic Rani of Jhansi, that the Mutiio' produced. Yet no 
systematic attempt has so far been made to bring out clearly die 
conspicuous part he played from May 1837 to April 1839. Hie reason 
is not far to seek, in all that he adiieved his modesty and Ictyalty to 
his master prevented him from pushing himself into the limelight. 
His capture of Gwalim’ from Sindhia, in collaboration widi the Ram 
of Jhansi, was a master stroke of policy; but as usual others got the 
credit he remained in the background. 

In spite of the large part he played on the stage of Indian politics 
for two years, Tantia’s idatity was a subject of wild speculation. 
In the contempm^ary official writings of die time, we find miough 
evidoice of this. Mr. Beadon, Secretary to die Govcunnmit of India, 
in a letter dated IS April 1839 to Geoml Ni^er at Gomia convey^ 
the information diat '^Goeral Outram has reason to diink diat Taniia 

Topee is Bhow Tambekar late Ministg of Baroda..Some evm 

held the view that he was identical with die ceMirated Nana Sahib 
himself.^ 

Tantia'i confessimi’ before Mqor Meade gives us tome due of 
his real identity. ^My name is Tantia Topi My fadier's name is 
Paadurang, inhabitant of Jola-Parganah, Paloda-Zillah, Nagar. 
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In a letter* from Mr. R. R. U. Ellis, the Political Asaiatant for 
Bundelkhand addreaaed to Mr. E. Simson, Under Secretary tt> the 
Govenunent of Imli*, Fort ^^^iam, dated 7 March 1S59, valuable 
information is supplied regarding the parentage and personal 
appearance of Tantia Topi. The information famished to the 
Government by Mr. Ellis was based on the rqrlies to his questionnaire 
by FCesho Rao’, Chief of Gursarai, Jalaun, who knew Tantia well. 
To quote firdm the manuscript*;— 

“The real name is Ramchund; but Tantia is a second name 
which is known to all. Top^is a family title; and in the Maihatta 
language, Tantia is called fadter. Several Denanee Brahmins and 
Marhattas also bear the name of Tantia. Topay means a 
Commanding Officer just as a C^ain”. It is usual for Dakshini 
Brahmans and Marathas to have such names as Bapu, Nana, 
Bahu, Tatya, etc., by which they are popularly addressed. Thus 
Balaji Famavis is popularly known as Naiu Famavis, Sadashiva 
Rao as Bhau Sabeb. Peshwa Raghunath Rao as Dada Saheb. 
“Topay” is probably derived from ciN ‘artiUery’ and means one 
belonging to the artillery, e.g., an artillery officer. 

Tantia was by birth a Vashishta Brahman. His age at the time of 
execution, according to his voluntary deposition before Major Meade 
on 10 April 1839 at Mushairi was about forty-five years.^ The 
manuscript, however, gives 42 years. Thus he was bom sometime 
between 1814 and 1817. 

Tantia has bear described as “a stout man, of middling stature”, 
with whiskers. “He has got a wheat complexion, and always wears 
a white chukri-dar Turban.” To the questicn of the siqrposed idoitity 
of Tantia Topi with Nana Sahib, the Chief of Gursarai replied “Tantia 
Tcq>ay and Nana Sahib ore two different individuals, i.e., Nana Sahib 
is Chuq>8(m and Topr^ is a Vashishta,” 

Nor wme Natm Sahib and Tantia Tcqn related in at^ manner. It 
was supposed at one time that Tantia’s sister was manied in die 
family of Nairn Sahib, but this mistake arose out of die fact that 
Bala Rao, die tuother of Nana Sahib, had married a sisto* of Tantia 
Godbole and not of Tantia Tcqii. The maauacript is clear on this point: 

‘Tanda Top^^’a auto- ia not married with any of the family 
of Nana Sahib, forno Marriage inta co ur ae is allowAle between 
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die family of Chutpaon, and that of Vashistah; bat tfaoe is another 
individud by name Tantia Gocrboolay, whose sister has been 
wedded to Balia Rao, brother of Nana Sahib’'. 

The manuscript also contains useful information concerning 
Tantia Topi’s early life. “Tantia. Tq>^ used to live in Bitoor and to 
serve Nona Sahib as an Aide*de^amp during the time d* die late 
Bajee Rao Peshwa. After die death of Bajee Rao; Tantia Tc^)^ was 
employed under Nana Sahib as Darogah or Superintendent of the 
Kitchen and was also for some time a Commanding Offieer of a 
Company of Sepc^s whom Nana Sahib raised." 

(Indian Historical Records Commission 
Proceedings, \bl. 24; 1948) 
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BAHADUR SHAH-II OF DELHI AND 
THE ADMINISTRATION COURT OF 

THE MUTINEERS 



S.IC Bwieiji 


A 4TJHAMMAD Bahadur Shah D was the last Mughal potmtate. 
XVJLHc was very old aad infirm when die Indian MutiiQ' took place 
at Delhi in 1857 and he was dragged by die mutineers from his 
palace to be seated on the throne of his forefathers. He took up 
his task seriously and made earnest efforts to conduct the 
administration, e.g., in order to conciliate his Hindu subjects he had 
issued orders diat no sacrifice of a cow, bullod; or calf would be 
permitted on the Baqar-i-id Dr^.' While he had to “loc^ after die 
civil administration, he had also to defend die city against die British 
besi^ers. He had also to keep a careful watch cm his insolvent and 
lawless sodiery, but here his efforts were mostly futile and 
infructuous. 

Amcmgst die Mutii^' pliers is a unique document, 57>539 of 
the Press list published by the Government of India in 1921, nhich 
testifies to Bahadur Shah’s anxiety to cmtrol his unruly soldiery. 
A court of ten memb^s was ^ipointed and among its aima and 
objects was included getting riddance of the terrible mess to be 
noticed in the several military and civil dqiartments. 
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The following r^ulations were to egrahlwh dw court and 
direct its deliberaticms:— 

1. A body named die Administration Court be established for 
die proper administration of the civil and military affairs of 
the country. 

2. The Court shall consist of ten members of whom six were 
to be chosen from the militaiy and four from the civil, and 
of the six military members, two will refxesent the infantry, 
two the cavalry and the remaining two the artillery. 

3. The President and the Vice-President shall be elected by the 
members from among themselves and the Court shall resolve 
itself into five committees to look after the administration 
of the different departments. 

4. At the time of appointment, every menber shall declare on 
oath that he would discharge his duties widi integrity and 
not be subject to greed, malice’ or deception, his sole 
consideration to be to im]Vove the administratimi and add 
to the peace and happiness of the ryots. Before the 
publication of the minutes of the proceedings, no member 
shall divulge them without peimissimi from the h'esident 
and die Court 

5. Only those members are to be chosen from the army who 
have put in approved service and are known to be prudent 
and likely to be of use to the State. In exceptional cases, 
one possessing the requisite qualifications but not die lagth 
of service may be selected; the other members shall not 
raise ai^ objection to his choice. 

The same shall apply to the selection of the civil members. 

6. A member guil^'ofpartialilycff^ dishonesty shall be forthwith 
removed by the Court and recourse will be taken to 
regulation 5 for die selectirm of his successor. 

7. All matters of the govemment shall be placed before die 
memboa and decided by the miyari^ of votes. The decision 
shall next be placed beftire the Saheb-i-Alam Bahadur for 
his. consent and dten finally for Hazur-i-Wala’s qiproval. 
If there be a confiict of ophuan between the Court and the 
Sah^i-AIam Bahadur, the matter will be placed at die Court 
meeting for rccoosidentiaa. ff disagieement itiO persists the 
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proceedings in full shall be-placed before die king whose 
decision shall be final. 

8. No <me but die members is to have acceu to the meedngs 
of the Court Hie Saheb-i-Alam Bahadur and the king shall 
have the right to be present whenever they choose. 

9. A resolution or amendment proposed by a member shall 
have the consent of at least one other member. 

10. The proposer of a resolution shall speak first on it and 
without ai^ intemqrtion from the other members; after him 
an opposer will speak-and then the supporter of the 
resolution and lastly the odier members by turn. 

lOA After the passing of a resolution by the Court and its 
approval by the king, it shall be circulated among the 
secretaries of die different departments for information and 
necessary action. 

11. The persons chosen from the military sections are also to 
act as their supervisors. To the two supervisors in each 
section shall be attached four other members to form a 
committee, one of udtom will act as its Secretary. The 
resolutions rtf' die committee will be placed by a supmvisor 
before the Court 

12. The Court shall, with the consent of the majority of its 
members, make alteradons in these r^ulations. 

Let us make some observations on these regulations:— 

1. A crude attaapt was made by Bahadur Shah to introduce a 
popular element in die administration. But the details of the 
proceihire of aelection of the members of the Court are not 
fmthemning and we surmise that in the midst of stress and 
stonn of war, he was content to nominate them. Since the 
military members wme to control iiqwrtant sectimis, they 
must be semor ofiBcm. 

2. Occasimalfy additional members of esperimice were invited 
if dieir presence was hel]^ to the d^berations. 

3. No regulation is put down for the selectimi of the civil 
members. Hie civil departments were nuroeroos and die 
choice of a member most have been restricted to the few 
important ones. 
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4. It is not clear how the two members from one military 
section cmrd^ed with each oUmr especially s^en each acted 
as the convener of an important committee. Probably die 
two nnitually agreed on the division of their work. 

5. The decisions of the Court were not final but subject to the 
^iproval of the Sahd>-i-Alam Bahadur and the king. 

6. The Court dealt with all affairs under the sun. In the dien 
disturbed state its exact military and civil duties are not clear. 
More than once it helped the authorities by encouraging the 
mutineers agamst the English. 

The document is undated and bears no officia] seal and is written 
on cheap paper. 

In the Mutiny papers there were several references to the 
Administration Court:— 


(a) 


In some of die papen, it is seen acting as an advisory bo^, 
e.g., on a few occasions h informs die officers of the army 
that the king had promised to reward them if they carried 
die enemy treoches by assauh and if they fell, their survivii^ 
heirs wouldiie supported.’* Similarly it advised die king to 
agree to grant rewards to the soldiers in case of victory.* It 
also sni^lcmented the orders of the military headquarters 
by issuing instructions to the officers to oppose the 
qiproachiog English^ and infonning a colmel of the shmtage 
of ammiHiition in camp.* It approved of a Brigade Major’s 
proposal to ccnstruct a bridge and strengdien the guard at 
a particular post* It hied to maintain discipline in die arn^ 
by forbidding plunder while fi g htin g was going on. ^ We have 
serious doubte whether all the instructions of the Court were 
attended to at all. 


Ill '» 


How disturbed die cmditioos woe at Ddhi may be granted 
another document* where the long directs the Court to stop the 
soldiers and eleidumt drivers from destroying the it^ and private 
gardens. If die Idng felt helpless in the matter how c(^ an advisory 
body like die “Court be expecttd to be more effiscdve? We preaume 
that die ctmqilaiiit was made merely for the infbraution of dte Court 
and no prompt measures were expected of it 
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There is anotiier document* which bears witness to the king’s 
distress. It is addressed to his military ofTicers and (a) exivesses 
his weak state of healdi, aggravated by their lawlessness; (b) a request 
is made to dwm to remove die military guards placed on his hakims 
and to desist from laying hands cm the peoples jm^ierty; (c) a warning 
is given that the plunderers will be severely dealt with by die Court 
and they are told that if punishment be not palatable to die soldiery, 
he would eidier retire to the siawe of the Khawaja Sahib** or commit 
suicide by swallowing a diamond and even be ready to be killed by 
his own lawless men. 

The document, written in Urdu for the benefit of his common 
solders, gives a vivid picture of die king’s plight and his unfitness 
to act as leader at such a stormy period. He weeps over Hakim 
Ahsanullah Khan’s death piteously bewails that now there was none 
else but God to look after him and pleads for the release of another 
of his hakims so that he might get a regular treatment and be cured 
of bis malady. He goes on to complain of the misdoings of the 
soldiery and asserts that the spoliation of his subjects’ property was 
nothing less than die spoliation of his owa The last, no doubt, shows 
his concern fm his subjects but to no purpose; for when he direatens 
to set the Administration Court to punish them, be knew perfeedy 
well how litde he could rely on it Probably, for this reason, he 
threatens at die close of the hukmnana, as it has been termed, of 
his resignatimi or putting an end to his life. 

We are further enlightened of the king's distress by the 
document 60-71, of die Press list where a protest is lodged against 
die king’s policy of obtaining money by raising loans from die local 
money-lmiders. The petititmers' point out that two such loons had 
already been raised in the past on jnmnise of their rqi^inent in full, 
together with an addition of twenty-five per cent of fhe loan but 
die sum dins raised mostfy remained with the comqit middlemen, 
aUowing only a meagre sum to rea^ die king. Hiey dso complained, 
against die Administrttum Court darkly Unting at some member beii^ 
in secret league widi die English and suggesting the snbstitutioa of 
a Cmmcil of onfy four men in its place. 

We do not know whether the king approved of the last 
suggestion, but dunk it would not have iiup t o vod matters at all. 
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In conclusion it n^ be stated that the whole atmoqdiere was 
steeped in suspicion, c<nn^)ti<Hi, intrigue and lawlessness and no one 
was really interested in the affairs cd the state and least of all, die 
Administration Court, and die king who alme seemed to think of 
die people, was infirm and powerless to do any lasting good to his 
suf^ng subjects. 

Such is the gloomy picture of the cooditims prevailing at the 
headquartm of the mutineers at Delhi. 

{In<b€m Historical Records Commission Proceedings, 

\bl. 24; 1948) 
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LAWLESS BRIGANDS AS SOLDIERS 
OF FREEDOM IN THE GREAT 
REVOLT OF 1857 



Naadalal Chatterjee 


S OME of the recently discovered Mutiny papers of Fatehpur 
District in U.P., reveal the interesting fact that during the Mutii^ 
days hundreds and thousands of earstwhile dacoits suddenly 
abandoned their usual criminal pursuits and turned into patriotic rebels 
so as. to fight the British Government. This transformation of lawless 
men is an interesting feature should compel attenticm at the 
present day. 

I have recently examined these pq>crs in connexion with my 
work as Secretary of the Uttar Pradesh Committee, History of 
Freedom Movement in India I find that ttiese papers ve extr^oely 
important and should attract the notice historians. 

hi a letter written by Mr. W. G. Probyn, officiating Magistrate 
of Fatehpur, on Octobw 1, 1857, it is rqiorted for the first time 
that on the night td* twotyninth ami thiitieth September a band ot 
aboitt four hundred dacoits attacked and burnt die house of a I<^ 
Qanungo. This is die b^tnning oi a series of incidents in wfaidi die 
dacoits of the Fatdipur District figured as patriotic fighters. 

In several subsequent letters of this Magistrate such incidents 
are narrated. He points oitt in a letter of October 24, 1857, diet the 
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local Police were absolutely unable to siqipress the attacks of the 
“turbulent men”. Because of the hostile activities of diese dacoits, 
the whole of die western part of the district was in a chaotic state 
and law and order were non-existent. The Magistrate says, 
“badmashes" are increasing in number and impudence and the Police 
are not strong enough to put them down. 

Depredadons of diese unorganised dacoit-rebels increased from 
day-to-day and the Magistrate reported towards the end of October, 
1857, that the whole district was affected and that the "'badmashes'' 
were proving too powerful for the Police. “It is a physical 
impossibility,” he confessed witli regret, “to bring this district into 
order without the aid of a few regiments”. “The Police are quite 
unable to cope with the ’’''badmashes". At some places there were 
gatherings of five to ten thousand dacoit insurgents under the 
leadership of some dacoit leaders. It qrpears that some of the dacoits 
were successfiillx prevailing upon village after village to join them 
against the British. Mr. Probyn writes on October 8, 1857, that a 
laige number of villages turned hostile “at the Perguiuiah Elanka”. 
This was because of the considendile influence wielded by the dacoit 
leaders. 

The records indicate diat the most prominmit dacoit-rebel was 
Jodha Singh, who, with some of his close followers, was at last 
c^)tiu^ by the British troops on April 28, 1858, at Khujooa (letter 
from Mr. W.G. Probyn, dated Mi^ 1, 1858). 

Another influoitial dacoit leader was Maharaj Singh, who is 
mentioned prcamneiitly in the Magistrate's letter October 27, 1857. 
The Magistrate relates that on one occasion tiiis brigand chid* fought 
with a large Police fmee “for some hours” and forced it to retire. 
These dacoit chiefs had heavy guns in their possession. The records 
also show that witii the help of these guns die dacoits could attadr 
and set fire to the houses of loyal Tdtsildan and Thannahdars of 
villages. The Police guards were tiutnqdnnit helpless gainst tligm 
Tha« is no doubt that these dacoits were able to set die British 
(jovemmoit at defiance frr a fai^ kag time and diQr were able to 
create a general disorder in the countryside. 

The dacoits were finally crushed when a sqierior military force 
surrounded diefli from different sides aid prevemed their t$cape 
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across die Ganga into Oudh. Adequate infcxmation is not available 
in the official documoits widi ^lich to rec<nstivct die stay of die 
patriotic resistance of the dacoite, but, enough details are available 
Mdiich show that, by the cantem*poraiy oudiurst of patriotic 

feeling, even dacoits, tibo are termed "badmashes" by the local 
Magistrate rose against die Briddi Government and made a futile 
endeavour to drive it out from die country. In any case, diat dacoits 
could become patriots overnight amply demonstrates the popular 
character of the MudfO' moi^ent in some parts of the country. 

(From oaAux't 'lndia^ Freedom Struggle, 1958) 
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SAPPING THE FOUNDATIONS OF 

LOYALTY 

Dharm Pal 

T he most remarkable feature of India's War of Independence 
(18S7-S9) was that practically the entire Bengal Army, conqiosed 
mainly of Poorbeah soldiers, went over to the nationalist side. Thoe 
were powerful forces at work, which sapped the foundations of 
loyalty and snapped the bonds of discipline. Alifaou^ at dte beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Poorbeah soldier established his 
reputation as an excellent fighter there was a noticeable decline in 
the efGciency of the Pandy regiments later on. The discontoit of 
the Poorbeah soldier was mainly responsible for the inefficiency of 
the Pandy regimoits. It is thaefore of considerable interest to find 
out the various factcns ubich ssqqied the foundations cd' loyalty and 
weakened the efficimicy of die Pocvbeah soldier. 

Degradation of the Indian Officers 

The foremost cause, which undermined the elficiaicy of the 
Pandy regimenta, wes the d^rsdatim of tiie Indian OfiEicau. As Img 
as they occupied an honoured place in the Army there was 
remark^le e£^ency due to esprit de cnps. In the earlier phases 
(d* the expansion of ^ Brtiish power in India there were only diree 
or four British Officers in a regiment with the result t^t the 
ccunpanies and- squadrons were commanded by the Indim ofificen. 
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The latter, though woridng under the direction and supCTvisHm of 
the British officers, enjoyed fairly wide powers and responnbiHties 
and therefore they came to develop the qualities of initiative and 
enterprise, which are so necessary for leadmhip. Thus during all 
the wars of Clive, of Lawrence, of Smith and of Coote the Indian 
soldiers as well as the Indian officers showed high fighting qualities. 
In those days the Indian Officers in a lament exercised real and 
effective power and they were suitably rewarded if they fought 
gallantly. A brave man ch’ skilful leader ‘Svas honoured fm- his bravery 
or skill as much under the folds of a turban as under a round hat.”' 
Thus Muhammad Yusuf, one o( the most distinguished Indian 
officers, rose to high position by dint of his talents; and the name 
of this gallant officer occurs almost as often in the pages of Orme, 
the English hismrian of India, as of Lawrence and Clive. 

The regulations of 1796, howevo*, brought about a fundamental 
change in the constitution of the Am^. Henceforth it was the British 
Officers, numbering about twenty-Hve in a regiment, who 
numopolised all the power and responsibili^, and the Indian officers 
were relegated to a very subordinate position. Of course a strong 
case could be made out for the change. In view of the uiq}ending 
struggle with the Mahrattas it was tho ug ht advisable to strengthen 
the British element in the raiment and tiius to ensure its efficiency. 
Moreover the Indian regular army was modelled on that of the 
European army—dressed, drilled and disc^lined alike. It had one 
advantage. The British Line was a model of efficiency, it had a long 
glorious tradition stretching ftmu Watnloo to Blenheim and even 
beyond. Mmeover the enemy was not able to distinguish the ‘Gora 
log’ from the Poofbeah solchers and th e refor e could not cmi ce nlrate 
all his attention at the British tro(^. These were two voy inqxutant 
advantages which resulted from tite reorganisation of the army in 
1796. But tiiese advantages wme considerably offset by tite serious 
defect of the degradation of the Indian officen. This defect was 
not parent immediately after the introduction of tiiese reforms. 
Thus in General Udee’s campaigns the Pondy regiments lived (q> to 
their r^iutation of hi^ discipline and courage. Neverthdess tiiis 
serious defect began to make itself feh like a slow poison and 
seriously undeimined tiie dficiency of the r^iinents. 
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The Indiao ctMDmisaianed ofiicers were promoted from the ranks 
through die grade of naick or corporal, and havildar or sergeant, to 
that of Jemadar the lower, and Snbadar the higher Indian 
commissioned grade. To these the rank of Subadar-major was added 
in 1814. The conditions of service were hardly conducive to 
efficiency or loyalty. To be promoted as a non«Mnnussioned officer 
after serving as a sepoy for twenty years and to be qipointed as a 
commissioned officer at the age of approximately fifty-five—such 
unfavourable terms of service could etoke neither aity loyalty nor 
produce any sense of discipline in the sqxtys. Henry Russell, who 
had served as Resident at Hyderabad fm eleven years, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company (1832) laid with unerring skill his hand on the weak spot 
of the army—the discontent of the Indian commissioned officers. 
“The chief cause of discontent of native officers is that once they 
have attained the rank of Subedar they have nothing more to locdi 
to; having got all diat they can get, they have no further inducement 
to exert diemselves; they become first indolent, and then dissatisfied. 
There ought to be some higher object kept in their view to which 
by diligence and fidelity diey may still attain. There was a native 
officer on the Madras establishment of the name of Mohammad 
Yusuf, who was entrusted, in the early British op^ations, with a 
considerable independent command, of which he discharged the 
duties with judgment and fidelity; and if we raise the natives to higher 
offices in the civil department, it will be difficult to maintain the 
exclusitm of them in the anny.”* There were indeed some far-sighted 
British statesmen who woe quite alive to the evils of the system. In 
orte of his essays published in 1844 Sir Henry Lawrence had the 
foresight to str^ a note of warning. He clearty foresaw that the 
system by which the energies of the Indians weae ‘cabined, oibbed 
and con&ed’ widiin narrow limits, was doomed to be a failure. 
“There are maity cmnmandants in die Mahratta and Seikh service 
who were privates in our army. General Dhokul Singh, now at 
Lahore, was a Drill Naick in one of our aqtoy emps; and Rtya 
Buktawar Singh, one of die richest and the most pownfiil men in 
Oude, was a Havildar in our (Davahy. But is it not absurd that die 
rank of Subedar and Russaldar Major is the highest, that a native 
can Jrtrai" in a native anny of nearly three famdred thousand men. 
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in a land too diat above all odien has been accustoned to see militaiy 
merit rewarded, and to witness the successive rise of families from 
the lowest conditions, owing to gallantry in the field?”’ True 
statesmansh^ lay in providing legitimate outlets for military energy 
and ability in all ranks. ‘‘Hiere is always danger in handling edged 
tools, but justice and liberality forge a stronger chain than suspicious 
and ni^ardly policy.”* It was desirable that no place cf office should 
be absolutely barred to die Indian soldier. "The grandsms of the 
Gauls, who opposed Caesar, were senators of Rmne; and the Jye 
Singhs and Jeswunt Singhs Jed the. Mogul armies; but it cannot be 
said diat it was to aity such liberality the empire of either Rome or 
Delhi owed its fail.”’ When his advice was ignored Sir Henry 
Lawrence wrote another essty in 1836 in which be reiterated his 
views. “The minAi of Subadars and Rissaldars, Sepoys and Sowars, 
can no more with safety, be for ever cramped, trammelled, and 
restricted as at present, than can a twenty foot embankment restrain 


die Adantic. It is singly a question of time. The question is only 
wdiether justice is to be gracefully conceded or violently seized. Ten 
or twenty yean must settle die point"* l^ophetic words indeed fm 
within a year die discontent of the Indians found expression in India’s 
First War of Independence (1857.59). 


Degradation of the Britiah Officers 

Another equally important factor, which undermined the 
efficiency of die Pan^ raiments, was the degradation of the British 
officers. Again the fault lay with the changes in the cmistituticm of 
the army carried out in 1796. Out of the large number of British 
officers (approximately twenty-five) assigned to a regiment the 
mqority (die most energetic or the most influential) left die regiment 
to do staff work or to undertake civil duties. Thus the regular 
regiments had to supply officers not only for the irregular corps 
(udiidi had a cadre 3 ofiOcers instead of 23 t^freers of the regular 
regiments) but also for die whole of the extensive an^ staff, and 
the militaiy department!—Commissariat, ptty, stud, etc., the drain 
was still further increased by the formation of the mixed 
coonmiiaiaos of civil and military ofScers, for die administratioa of 
die different non-r^nlation provinces, as diey fell under British 
power. Military ofBcert were also enqdoyed in large numben in 
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diplomatic duties, and as judges and mogistrales. Thus the effective 
strength of Uie British officers of the regular regiments was 
considerably reduced and it seriously ^ected the efficiency of the 
Pandy regiments. But the paucity of officers was the smaliest part 
of the evil for a. dozen officers under a good system would have 
been quite sufficient to maintain the efficiency the raiments. 'The 
mischief in die unheatd^ feeling of dusatisfactimt widi which 
regimental duty^ came to be regarded, as die last course, mily to be 
undergone by the minority who could get nothing better. A man 
sacrificed nothing of his r^tmental posidoi by accqiting staff or 
civil mnploy. He rejoined his battalion in his proper standing if it were 
ordered on active service, and in most cases he reverted to it on 
promotion to field officer, wlmn as a matter of course he took the 
command, iu> amount of absence on civil duty being deemed to make 
him ineligible for that position. Thus regimental duty came to be 
regarded, either as what must be accepted in default of good luck 
or qualification, as a mere stepping'Stone to preferment in some 
other direction.”^ Thus die officers who failed to get azty employment 
elsewhere and remained with the regiment were considerably 
demoralised and came to be regarded as the dregs of the Indian Amty. 

This system had its advocates as well as detractors. On die one 
hand there were men like Sir Henry Lawrence who held that by 
merely perfor m ing the regimeatal duties the offices did not gain in 
efficiency and that his faculties had to be sharpened by wider 
experience gained as a result of holding various respcnsible jobs. 
“The Quarter>Master>GaieraT8, and Surv^ Dqxutmeots, are am<Hig 
the best schools for war, as are many of the duties of the Military 
Collector and Magistrate. They arc akin to Wellington’s hunting 
parties; th^ inqirove the coup d'oeil, sharpen the percqitions and 
give oppo rt un ities of displtty of courage, hardihood and resource. 
Five to seven years a£ mind military dudes in earfy life, would instil 
into soldierfy Civilians, all requisite details. It is not by three times a 
day seeing soldiers eat didr radoos, or hones twice a dity eat dwir 
gram, or is it even by, year after year, driving fusees and port'fires, 
or by marching roi^ barrack squares, diat ofiftcov learn to be 
soldiera, less to be Generals. Such avocadosis are ratho’ die 
necessary drudges of die profession; with hasty ^iiits diey cramp 
rather dun foster emmeQt attamments.”* Matty sxiB^es can be ^ven 
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of persons wiio became distinguished soldiers without doing much 
regimental duty. “Among die highest names in European waifve, 
are those of men who performed little r^imental duty. In the Tii^an 
ranks also, die Pollodis, the Notts, the Gilberts and die Cheapes of 
die present dty, did as litde battalion drill as did die MalccAns, die 
Mumos, and the Gives of old.'** 

This view was supported by Lmd Ganning He held that civil 
employment, and the prospect of it, gave to officers a much greater 
interest in and knowledge of the country than they could odierwise 
acquire. “It places an officer in situations of responsibility and trial, 
of which he would otherwise have no experience; it sharpens his 
intelligence and makes him readier, hardier, and more self-reliant, and 
therefore eventually a better soldier, than he would otherwise be.”''' 

The other view was represented by Sir Hugh Rose, who held 
that the system which drained awtty the best men from the amty to 
the civil jobs inqiaired the efficiency of the amty. The employment 
of officers in non-military ^jpointments and their subsequent return, 
after years of absence to the superior grades, or worse still, to the 
command of their regiments, was fatal to discipline and efficiency 
of regimmts. ‘*The raiments are the sqi and life of the amty. They 
give die tone to its discipline and feeling. If they are sound, so is 
the army; if they decay, the army decays.”" But in India, such were 
the attractions of the civil service, on account of its high pay and 
the social posidem which it gave, that the regiments aldiough not 
(as a great auduxity termed them) ‘a rdiige feu the destitute’, were 
nevertheless contyc^ed of officers who strained every nerve to get 
out of them into staff or civil offices. The evils of such a system 
can well be imagined than described. This practice of allowing 
officers to return to military duty after long poiods of absence in 
civil cr political employ in^aiied the ^ciacy of the sovice. Such 
an cdliceT commanding a regiment was thus satirical^ described; 
“fix' twenty-seven years has old C^iscori been on chil enqiloy at 
that out-of-die-wty' district Jhanumabad, and the blossoms of his 
early militaiy cares, now ripened into fiuit, are exoiqilified by a 
happy oblivioQsness of evcHrything connected wifti Ae military 
profession. The movements of a company might possibly be 
compassed by his attainmants, acquired through the instniincatality 
of * dummies’ on his dming-room tidito; but of battalion and brigade 
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manoeuvres, I suspect he knows about as much of them as the 
Grand Lama.”'^ 

Although much can be said in favour as well as against the ^'stem 
the fact remains that in actual practice it was a vicious system for 
it degraded the regimental officers. The regimental officers, who 
failed to secure better jobs eidier through lack of eoeigy or lack of 
patronge, became disgruntled and very much dissatisfied with their 
lot. There is nothing more demoralizing than the perpetual 
supersession of the officers. The regimental officers saw their 
colleagues securing die best jobs and then diey had the mmlification 
to see them return to the raiment after a lapse of time and assume 
its command, thus superseding them. It was most galling and 
humiliating. Thus the disgruntled British officers, who were left to 
perform the regimental duties, did not take nnich interest In the 
efficiency of the regiment—there was no incentive of reward to egg 
them on to improve its efficiency. The natural result was that the 
Poorbeah soldier had the misfortune to be commanded by British, 
as well as Indian officers, who were disccmtented with their lot in 
life and who therefore had not their heart in the business and who 
treated regimental life as a dull routine without realizii^ that a raiment 
is a living organism, whose vitality is inqiaired hy faulty leadersh^. 
That indeed was the crux of the matter—faulty leadmsh^. 

The bane of promotion by seniority 

The i»obIem of seniority versus selection has alwtys taxed the 
patience as well as die energies of the governments. A system of 
selection has the merit that some of the bm officers may be selected. 
It has however one veiy serious defect for it m^^ lead te nqxitism 
and comqitioiL On die odier hand die system of seniority is good 
since it avoids those heardnimings which are inevit^le when a senio* 
officer is si^ierseded by a junior officer undm the system of selection. 
But it is a soulless system since it acts as a drag on efficiency. 
promotion is regulated merely on the lengdi of service without due 
regard to efficiency dten it undermines efficiency md reduces the 
r^iniental life to a dull routine. This was etpedalty the mistake made 
by the British auduvities in India. The British officert, as wdl as 
die Indian offiovs, were promoted on die lengdi of dieir service. 
They ehmg to the service even though they bac-ame old and could 
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hardb' perfOTn their duties. General Vaughan gives us an intereetmg 
insight into the character of an old British officer commanding a 
battalion of infantry (21st Native Infantry) at Moradabad in 1841. 
“He was indifferent to everything but t^ m<mthly transfer to his 
banking account of a round sum of 1,000 rupe^, his few wants 
being supplied by the difference between that sum and his mcmthly 
p^. He troubled himself little about the efficiency of his officers, or 
die appearance and discipline of the regiment, die command of which 
he left almost entirely to die Adjutant. His military knowledge was 
confined to a dozen manoeuvres of our dien drill-book, t^ch once 
or twice a week he put the regiment throi^ allowing diem to be 
very indifferently poformed, and garnishing the performance with 
a few tasty ejaculations of disapproval. After parade he retired to 
his bungalow, and was rareb' visible again, even to his Adjutant, until 
die bugle sounded for mess.”*’ 

On a handsome cross erected by Lord at Chillianwala are 
inscribed the names of all die officers, British and udio fell 

in the batde of Chillianwala. The ages of two subadars are givm, 
one being seventy, and the other sixty-five.At the battle of 
Ramnagar in 1846, Subadar Mqor Sber Ali was killed at die age of 
78, after sixb' years’ service.'* Thus the British, as well as liulian 
officers, were very old and not voy able and vigorous. Such a 
soulless system contained within itself the seeds of its decay. It is 
no wcmder if die Pootbeah soldier lost his courage and elan in times 
of crisis under such fanlb' leadership. 

Weakening of the esprit de corps 

The r^imental traditiosi—the soul of the regiment—wu inqiaiied 
}fy die above mentioned factors. There was one more factor whidi 
weakened the esprit de corps. In the eaiiy fdiases of die expansiem 
of die ^tish power in hdia the British officers in a r^jment were 
far too few to form an exclusive sociebr. And consequent die 
Mtish officers developed diose kindly fieeliiigs t social inteicoui 's e , 
sriiich enlivened dieir relatums with the Indian soldiers and Indian 
officers. But when die nnmber of &itirii officers in a raiment was 
increased, to twen^-five, they came to fonn an exclusive socieb' 
of dieir own. Moreover in die earlier stages cd’ the growth of the 
Brdiah power, the foitish officers dad not disdain to have a *bibighar'. 
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where the Indian women solaced their leisure. Thus Ae racial 
prejudices woe softened a good deal. But with the improvemnit of 
conununicatians between England and India die European women 
came to si^iplant the Indian women in the affecticms of the British 
officers. Thus the British office tended to fonn an exclusive society 
of their own and dierefcm they failed to maintain that i ntimate socid 
intercourse widi the Indian soldiers and ofTicers, which bad been 
largely conducive to the efficiency of the re giments \^rilliam Howard 
Russell, the gifted war correspondent of the Times, who toured 
India in 18^8, could not help contrasting the changed outlook of the 
British officers. “The good old hookah days are past; cheroots and 
pipes have now usurped the place of the aristocratic silver bowl, 
the cut-glass goblets, and the twisted glistening snake with silver or 
amber mouth piece. It was somewhat mgieasive, as it had special 
attendants attached to it. It seons as if the fadliQ' of cmmnunication 
widi England deorientalizes men—they acquire less of the habits of 
the country and retain more of those of their own. They spend 
much less money; for they look forward to enjoying themselves on 
a lengthened leave to England, or in accumulating comfortable 
additions to their pensions.” The mode of building bungalows had 
also altered. There were no bibis' bouses—a sort of European zmuma. 
“There are now European rivals to the native women at some 
statims.” European equipages had been substituted fix palanquins 
and their numerous attoidants. “Instead of iuftlming to settle in India, 
the European looks more to home than be did ; and die number of 
those who fix themselves for die rest t£ their days in smne pleasant 
‘sum^’ angle of Bengal is diminishing.”** Thus a wide gulf separated 
die British ruling classes from dieir subject races. Russell could not 
help rmnarking diat die Indians were also largety to blame fm this. 
“It m^ be diat the native is more to blame fix (he gulf between 
os dian we are; for his religicm digs it deq>. He will walk with us, 
talk with us; but like Shylodc, he will not ett with us, drink with 
us, or pray with us.”” 

lyansformation of a local militia into a regular standii^ army 

By far the most important factor, which alienated the ^nqiadues 
of die Poorbeah soldiers from dieir alien masters, was the atteoqit 
to change the fenns of enlistment Bum dieir lams of enlistment it 
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was ^ T> ar eirt diat “tiie Bengal soldiery rather resembled a local militia 
dum a regular standing am^. *nie sepoy enlisted to serve in India, 
and in India otly. It was no part of his agreanent to bear arms in a 
foreign land.”" This st^ulation that they would not serve outside 
India was necessary to preserve their caste prejudices. It was felt 
that diey would not get facilities (abroad a ship or in distant lands) 
for cooking food and for observing meticulously those ceremonies, 
which are inseparable from the rigidity of the caste system. The 
Poorbeah soldiers had a genuine horror of die kola pani i.e. of the 
fear of being defiled by a sea voyage. Lord Cornwallis in 1790 had 
overcome the caste prejudices of the Pombeah soldiers in r^ard to 
service overseas by calling regiments to volunteer, either as whole 
cmps or as individuals. He had experienced no diffici^ in raising 
these volunteer f(»^ for service overseas for he offoed attractive 
terms of service. He offered a bonus of a month’s pay, paid in 
advance, with free radems, the {xospect of rapid {xomotion and the 
right to revert to dietr farmer corps on return to India." But when 
war broke out with Burma in 1824 and one of the r^ular raiments 
(47tb Native Infantry) stationed at Bartaclgiore was ordered to 
proceed to Burma it mutinied. The Poorbeah soldien and die Indian 
ofifreers held that under die terms of their enlistmmit di^ were under 
no obligation to serve outside India. Sir Edward Paget, the 
Commaiider-in-Chief, quelled the mutiny by ordering the artillety to 
open fire cm the Poorbeah soldiers (assembled for parade). Many 
were killed and others dispersed ond punued. The discontmt was 
not cmiiined only to die r^ular regiments. For whoi war broke out 
widi Burma again in 1851 die volunteer battalions were ordered to 
proceed to Bnrma. When one of these volunteer battalions (47di 
Native Infantry), then stationed at Jhelum, received die order, 
omsfrmatian was writ large m the faces of the sqx^. As one of 
them remarked, when rmninded of his obligation, “Han, Husur, 
Bullmteers to hain, tekin ham log nahin jme mankte hain" (‘It’s 
quite true we’re \blniiteers, but all the same, we are not kemi to 
go.””) The fears ent^tained by the sepoys were not entirely 
gronndlesa. This regiment mardied 400 mdes to Meerut and was 
then transported by a fleet of boats down the Ganges to Calcutta. 
The insanitary conditiens in die boats led to the outbreak of cludcra. 
The sqioyB died like flies. Such was the virulence c£ the epidemic 
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dut, '*114^11 die boat! were i to p ped in ocder dint the r^nnattal Pandit 
mi^ offer pr^«n to avert die evil, die Pandit, in die midat of the 
ceremoi^, himself coUqised and died.”^' The r^imoit returned to 
India afta* staying in Burma for three yan. Its ranks woe sadly 
dqdeted; only 300 returned out a total of 1,200 men. Huts the 
fears and qiprehensiois of the tqioys of service in distant lands 
were not endiely unfounded. They had a genuine horror of a voya^ 
across the kola pent (i.e. sea voyage). To add fiid to the fire an act 
was passed in 1856 which radically ahoed the constitution of the 
army and fundamentally changed the very basis of mlirtment to the 
army. Henceforth there was to be no distinction between the regular 
and volunteer regiments but every sepoy was ordered to be enlisted 
for general service, wdierever the State might require it Thus by 
one stroke of the pen the limitation on the service imposed 
enlistment was removed. A strong case could indeed be made out 
for die change. The basis of the Bridsb power in India had undergone 
a profound change. By 1856 the Biitisb power in India had asserted 
its supremacy. The State needed a r^ular standing am^ radier than 
a local militia. To meet die new requirements of the State it was 
imperative that the constitution of the army should be changed. 
Though l^ally and constitutionally the government was within its 
rights in passing this law nevertheless it betrayed lack of 
statesmanship in handling die explosive situadon. The relatives of 
the Poorbeah soldiers, who were eager to take iq> the hereditary 
profession of military service were faced with a cruel dilmnma— 
eidier they had to accept the new conditions of service and dius 
incur the odium td* the 1 ms of purity of caste or 1h^ had to forego 
the military-service altogether. It was indeed a cruel choice i^ch 
th^ were called iqioD to make. No wonder it was diis fierce clash 
of loyalties which sapped the vitality of the State, k was on this 
vital and fundamental issue that the bonds of dis^line sn^iped. 

Bad fahh of the Government 

There were other factors which helped to undennine the 
foundations of loyalty. The women the Poorbeah soldiers did not 
acconqiaity them but remained at home. Hence as 3ong as the British 
territariet were not wide and far flung and were within easy reach 
of the homes of the Poorbeah soldiers mihtaiy wrvice wu quite 
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popular. But with the expansioo of the Britiih power in India the 
Poorheah loldiers were called qxm to serve in distant and unhealthy 
territories such as Sind, die Derajat and Peshawar oa the one side 
and Rangoon on the other. At first a liberal addidon oS pgy h^ied to 
overcome die reluctance td* the sepoys to serve in distant and remote 
territories. But uhen this allowance was stopped arbitrarily the 
Pooibeah soldiers were face to face widi a grim reality— militaiy 
service had lost all its charms. IVe discontent oi die sokheiy was 
indeed very great tar the loss of the allowance touched their pockets. 

Another measure—to prohibit the practice of transferring men 
to the invalids— helped to increase the discontent of die Poorbeah 
soldier. This measure hit him hard. Under the old regulations he 
invalided after fifteen years’ service, and retired to his home on a 
monthly pension of four rupees. “It was matter of surprise to see 
young and strong qien, in the full oijoymoit of health and vigour, 
relinquishing a service which offered to than certain inximotion and 
increased pay, in order to retire iqxm diis scanty pittance. And yet it 
was so. Men stamd diemsetves for mondis, and became weak and 
emaciated, solely to pass for die invalids.”” In order to check this 
evil the government adopted certain measures to hold out 
inducements to longer service. Thus an increase of pay fca length 
of service was granted, the sqioy was allowed the addition of one 
nqiee after fifteen, and two rupees after twenty years' sovice, his 
basic salary being rupees seven. Further the sepoys were granted 
by Lord Hmdinge an allowance called hutting money. But these 
financial inducements to Imiger smvice failed to serve their purpose 
for die love of home proved too strong for die Poorbeah soldier. So 
to check die evil govemmem adopted a stringent measure. At about 
the same tune that die general service order was issued anodier ordm 
put a stc^ tt> the jvaetke of transferring men to the mvalids. The 
new rule laid down ‘%at a s^ioy who was declared unfit ftn foreign 
service, should no Icmger be permitted to retire home on invalid 
pension, but should be retained with the erdours, and employed in 
ordinary canttmment duty.”” The disc<atent the Poorbeah soldiers 
was great for they fidt offended at the bad faith of the Govemment 
There was n growing feeling amongst the hiorbeah soldiers diat die 
g over nm ent no longer needed their services for the tremendous task 
of the rounding rX the British Empire in India had been accon^ished 
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snd therefore govenmeot could afford to tranqik dieir long ehgriithad 
rights uader its iron hed. 

Caste and Religioiu Prejudices 

An essential conditiao for retaming the goodwill of the Poosheah 
soldier was to respect his caste and religious prejudices. Colonel 
Pmnington in his evidence before the Select Com^ttee on the affairs 
of the East India Company (1832) made some interesting 
obsovations. “Hie Native army of Bengal is essentially Hindu, having 
only a slight mixture of Muslims among them. The Rajputs, die flower 
of that am^, are bom soldiers, and pride themselves on being so 
considered. Treated jusUy, you may rely on dieir fidelity; treated 
kindly, you m^ rest assured of their devoted attachment; but you 
must not interfere in dieir religian, nm in dieir prejudices regarding 
caste. Any wrong done to them on these points cannot be atoned 
for by qiologies or expressioiu td* r^ret.*'” How strong the caste 
prgudices were is dear from the fact that every soldier had his own 
separate cooking pots and lotas. The system was certainly 
inconvenient. Sir Harry Smith related an incident which happened 
during die Sikh wars. It once h^ipened that he lost his baggage, 
and the three raiments under his command lost their lotas and their 
cooking pots. He arranged to get plenty of provisions for them in 
the ctanp but he found himaelf in a strange predicament—”diey bad 
had nothing for twenty-four hours; they were very hungry; but diey 
would not one of them toudi the provisions, because they had not 
their own cooking pots, and diey would not cook in the cooking 
pots of others.” Sir Harry Smith was in a rfilwinwa So he called the 
commanding officers of the regiments, and adted diem to allow men 
of similar caste m die other raiments to invite his mm to dieir canqi, 
oduTwise they would have had nothing to eat that day.” Althmigh 
the system by which the Poorbeah soldier had to make his own 
arrangements for cooking his food even in can^aigning was 
inconvenient die caste system did not come in the way of the 
efficiency of military service. When the tide of prejudices against 
the Poorbeah soldier was running strong after ^ sigqiression of 
the Indian Mutmy the mmnbers of the Commisskm q^inted to 
cany out die reorg^sation of the Indtmi Anity asked persistently 
the question as to whedim the caste systeoi slo^ in the wity of the 
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milituy efileiency. Cnriouib' enough while maay oi the ^tieh 
ofiicen, who gave the evideoce before the Caanitiiao, condeaBied 
die caste system diey were almost unanimous dial the Foorbeah 
soldier, in spite of his caste (vetndices, had well performed die 
military service. Tlie ftdlowing qaestkn asked by Sir Harry Smith 
and die rqify given by Sir George PoUock have an importmit bearing 
on this subject:— 

“Is it not the case that if a cmnpany or a battalion are 
ftftnlriiig and an order of piclmt comes on, ^tey will throw tcwsy 
their victuals and will not cobk again thm dsy ? ThQr may not 
cook again that day, bat they go to their muskets. I am quite 
sure of that"’* 

Again the following question asked by the ehaiimaw and the reply 
given by Colonel J(dui Hill daow i nte re stin g light on this subject 

“You never found caste urged as an objection to the 
performance any military duty ? Not the slightest, high caste 
and low caste stand next to each odier in the ranks, sleqi next 
to each other in tents, and do everything just the same as English 
soldiers, exc^ when diey are off duty.”*^ 

Miyor>General Low could hardly recollect a military doty udiidi 
was said to be against caste, with one exception. “I remember diat 
at Java on one occaskm die men who had been killed were lying 
near our bivouac, and an mder was given as usual, to have the 
corpses carried off and buried; but die officer commanding die 
Bengal pioneen said that his men being oi hi^ caste could not tondi 
a dead body; it was put to rights in a mmnent by the commander- 
in*chief of die expedi ti on who said to the officer commanding the 
pioneers, ‘ff these men are not buried within an hour, I will send 
you back under arrest to India.” The dead bodies were immediate 
removed.” 

The following questions asked and the rtedies ^ven by Lieut* 
Colonel Ihomas L Harington oe of considBrable inte re t :— 

(Sir Harry Smidi)—’If your nm were cooking and you 
' wanted them to fail in abruptly, the enamy ^qiearing in the 
nei^bourhood, would they oocdi again tint They would 
throw away that food, but thq^ would nsoiat’’ 
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(Marqnu of TWeedle)—”W]iild yon cconder a man cffickot 
soldier wbo threw aw^r hit neat in that iniy7 UmI is his own 
lookout he is cnly Inagiy a Ut^ longer, lliey bt^ dwir own 
food and tfaQr cook it dtemsehvs; it is onb' a little flam vdddt 
diey make otto dnqipattiet and bdce over a wood fire; a Ihde 
parehed gram will aatiify them fir d^i. After Chilliattwallah, 
for three days, on accoot of heavy rain, diey could not cook. 
The men of my ccaps look only p t h e d pam and sweetmeats; 
1 never heard a mormor of duconteM.”** 

Sir Hn^ Rose was findy of the ofnaion ‘dmt caste Aoold 
disiqipear because it acts very an&voBrably on discb>line and 
milit^ operatkns.” “Good and’ high nulHrny feeling, 

which is its invariaUe contf ankm, ed uca t i on, and auxtore of 
races will obhtenae^endbss and ■ de fim t e disti n ctkna of caste, 
all of vdiich are more or leu opiwsed to the hannaSq^ and 
efficient of the military servioe.”** 

Thus there wu a difference of opinion amongsf the British 
officers u to wfaedier dw easle system stood m&e way of mtlitaiy 
efficiency. Utere wu how ev er not the least dmibt diat the Poorbeah 
soldier would radier face starvation than have cocdud food not 
prqrared acccsding to the rigid caste rules and legolarions. It wu 
for this ymy reason that dw Poorbeah soldier showed rqmgnance 
for suvice oveneu cr in (hstant odieaMiy l e ni t uiu . whm he did 
not get proper fadUtiu for cookiag food If sndi wu die mtcnsibr 
of feelings at die Poorbeah soldier on the rabject of obeervance of 
caste rulu it Wu siiiqily inviting trouble to aak him to bite die greased 
cartridges {of die new rifle) with his teeth, especiilly wdien diere 
wu: a strong rumour dist dte greau contained die fat of die cows 
and the pigs. To adr a (findn and a Msaltm soldier to defile hrmsdf 
by biting these greased cartridgu was to pot their Ipyahy to die 
severest, test More dian aoything -dse it wu this affiur of dm greased 
carlru^u wfaidi provdced the criiu. The ftiddi hiatoriaas ascribed 
die oudneak of the Ind««n Matmy largdy to the indiacqiHne of the 
Besigal Ani^. Undafynig caiiaca are the isflnannable material and 
die hmnediafe caaau the spark that jgiatu dua material Thas thoo^ 
die immediate cause of India’s Fast War of Indf i p e nikn ae (1857- 
39) wu die introdnction of die greased cartridgu, 
canses were die wideqxead djacoeSem the 
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ai the Poorbeah loldien, which provdced the criaia. Hie Pocaheah 
soldiers could not nanain deaf to the oy of m>s”* ^diich rose on 
every side. The high-handed measures adopted by Lmd Dalhoosie 
for sweeping away pet^ states under the garb of die doctrine of 
Itqwe, the extincliai of the independent kingdoms by die ariiitrameu 
td* war and ‘the annexation of States on the plea of misrale provdted 
a storm of protest. Too many vested interests were disturbed and 
Lord Dalhousie seems to have raised a hornet’s nest about him. Mme 
dian ai^diing else it was the annexation of Oudh vriiidi made the 
Britiah rule in India m^iopular. Tim Nawab of Oudh had been a loyal 
ally of the East India Compai^. He had faithfully observed the 
treses. He had given no cause of complaint When his territories 
were annexed and he was <^ered a handsome pension he bdiaved 
with dignity and eiqiressed his motal resentment by refusing to 
accept die pension. As a gifted KitishwritBr remarked—^”But ensures 
never make restitution; they have no consciences. The Chancellor 
of their Exchequer never has to acknowledge the receipt of 
conscience-mony. Oode is British u long as England holds tinti* ”” 
The discaatent reached its peak when Oudh was taken over by dm 
East India Conqmny. “The efiect of the disBolutaon of the Irin gdom 
of Oudh was the greater as a large proportion of the scddieia in the 
Bengal Anny was from this area. They had served the Company 
faithfully and had been one of the major factors for extending its 
sw^' in different parts of dm land. They sudden^ realized that dm 
power which the Con^iaiQ' had acquired tfarou^ their service and 
sacrifice was to liquidate their own Idng.”^ One is inclined 

to agree with the views (d* Mautana Azad that dm ammxatiaa of Oudh 
was to a great extent responsible for the oitfmak of India’s War o[ 
IndepeodGnce (1857-1859). “I have little doubt mn^ mind that 1856, 
when Oudh was aonexed, marked dm b^jnning of a rdidlious mood 
in dm MiiQ' geoeralb' and in dm Bengal Ani^ in particular. It was 
from this tinm that toqy b^an to think that dm Caiqiato'’s nde must 
be brou^ to an end.’*^ 

Mortal Ibes 

There was thus a lot mflanmable material Oidy a qmrk was 
needed to ignite it mto a flame. That ^wric was provided by the iffinr 
of dm greased cartridges. When India’s War of Hidnpnndiim e broke 
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oat on die lOifa Mi^ 1837tfaere ware gifted leaden, who were swom 
enemies of the British role in bdU. The high^umded measures of 
die East India Con^at^ had turned diem into mortal foes. Nana Sahib, 
the adopted son of Peshwa Bqi Rao II, was onrsing a grievance 
because the British authorities had disallowed his claim to die pension 
originaUy granted to Bigi Rao D. Takrfwni Bai, die Rani of Jhansi, 
was c^fended because her state had been annexed by the q^dicadon 
of the doctrine of Itqiae. The D e gum of OuSi was eagerfy waiting 
foe an opport u nity to reestablish die anthority td* her son in Oudh. 
Khan Bahadur Klum of Bareilly wu eager to seim aiQ' opportunity 
to regain the territories, which the East huha CompaiQr had taken 
aw^ from his ancestors. Kunwar Smgh, a powerful londM of Bihar, 
was offended since he feh that the Btidah authorities had not fairly 
treated him by giviiig the decision in a civil suit agmnst lw« Thus 
diere were a host of discontamed leaden, were waiting for an 
opportunity to strike a blow Tot die indqiendence of die country 
and at die same dme to wreak vengeance on the ar rog a nt Feringhis, 
who had uxgiistly deqioiled them of thear power. 

*‘And if we do but watch die hour. 

There never yet was power. 

Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him treasures up a wrong.” 

—^Byron 

Besides these mortal foes the East India Coo^aiQ' there was 
one distinguished leader, udu was destined to ^ay an i n y ort an t part 
in bdia’s War of Indqiendence. He was no olhiff than Bahadur ^ah, 
die Mu^ial Ea^ero'. He was old and blind and shorn of all his power 
and glory. He was as a weed, 

“Flung from the rock, on die Ocean’s foam to sail 
Wber’er the surge nuo' sweep, the tempests’ breadi 

prevaiL” 

But thou^ bnfieted about by misfortune and a mere relic of the 
past Mn^ial gloy he yet h^ the potentialiliei of hnoomin g the 
rallying poini of the discontented amsses against the East India 
Company. Therein lay his strength as wdl as his warimess. He was 
die symbol of the past Mi^hal glory and gr a w d nwr and he oonld 
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Asfcfore It tbe timB of • national crini evoke fierce loyiltiee but be 
was not stFODg to provide effective teadership. 

Confidence shattered 

Tbe Britisb historians have e^qneased the view that the Indian 
Mutiio^ was largely caused by the political blunder of increasing 
diq>rcix)itioBateIy die numbers of the Indian soldiers, as conqured 
wiA ^ British soldiers. Hiere is hardly much truA in this statement 
for India could not have been held by British bt^imets alone. There 
were some far*si^ited British stateamen, who realised dte necessity 
of bfoadbasing die British power in India on justtce and fair pltQ' as 
well as sound administrative isntem. Brigadier-General Jchn Jacob 
gave expression to these views enqhaticaUy. “It seems to me to be 
absolutely certain dun we cannot held India by an Army chiefty or 
in large proportions, c£ FwgiiA soldien, and that to attempt 

to do so must be attended widi speedy and tdter ntn. And again it 
is clear to me that if we could command even such a host of 
Europeans as the Grand Army with wfaidt Nqmkott invaded Russia, 
the attempt to coerce India by such forces wndd onh' end in more 
conq)lete and hopeless failure. The mere brute force of hundreds of 
thousands of men becomes powerless befim that of hundreds of 
millions of sudi pec^le as die Natives of Tbe uhole force of 
the Mogul Empire was never able to subdue even one of these 
nations—the Riypoot Thus I am convinced that this great Enqiire 
cannot be controlled by English bone and muscle, by numbers of 
English bodies, but it can be held in peafect safe^ and security by 
English mind, by English moral power—^by tbe influence of a 
moderate number of cultivated Fngliilh gendcroen, rather dian by a 
multitude of rude sddiers.”” Another gifted Kitish statesman, Sir 
Jdm Malcolm had emphasised the same point earlier in 1832. “Him 
a certain proportkn of European troc^a dioald alw^i be in India is 
fully admitted; but there is no error more common than that of 
considering die latter as a chedc upon die Native armies. Hi^ never 
have and never will prove such. Long expoience has lendend nty 
t^oB dtts subject the same as those of Sir Thomas Munto. 
Cm necessity of check implies distrust ftat degrades. It is by 
conqdete confidenoe alone thm tbe Native Amty of India can be 
preserved m eflSekney and attached to the Govoimient it servee.”* 
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Sir John Malcolm added significantly that diis my 'is oar safi^ 
and our dango^* and that evmy Iraich this subject r eq ui res die 
miiwi of a statesman. Under wise effective |fHH W# hT p die 
arn^ had become an instrument tar die opansion of die British 
power m India. But due to lack of statesmansh^ die Poorbeah soldiers 
were antagonised. 'Ihe General will is the only pmnanent foundation 
of government.** The Government of the East India Con^any 
p rospered as long as it retained die goodwill of the Pomheah sohhen 
and the masses. But a series of measures helped to sap the 
foundations of loyalQ^ and to pave the way for Aat tremendous 
struggle, ^ch assumed die form of the War of Independence to 
rid die country of the hated Feringhis. 

(From author*! The Poorbeah Soldier : The Hero of Indian 

War of Independence^ 1937) 
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THE SECOND PHASE 

(The Revolution of 1SS7-1859) 



Bejoy Banerjee 


T ‘HE second {rfiaae of the Indian War of IndqwndiMoe b^an with 
'n4iat the Bbtioh caU ‘the Sepoy MutiiQ'.’ They advance some 
ccmvoiient causes for this, most of which are silly and some have 
something to do with the immediate reasons of some sporadic 
outbreak signifying die levolutioa Th^ say, the cartridges which 
were used in new Enfeld guns in 18S7, had been considered by die 
Sepoys as greased with animal fat, whidi those ndi^ousty 
Indimis resented very much. 

This may be an incidental cause of outbreak in some Sepc^ 
regiment; but the deeper and wi<fer causes were not thne. Yet this 
incident had an ideological aspect. It was rank and file, those who 
come fitmi the people, showed that fanaticism. Any w^', h was a 
matter of religious sentiment; but the sentiment found political 
expressicm dirough the mutiny. This was a political revolt in one 
aspect (» religious ground. This revolt brcdre out fhun among the 
pwople. The revolution of 1857 was not organized by Rjyas os 
Nawabs, the titular Moghul Badshah of Delhi did not divam of 
o^anizing it It was a spontaneous tqiritiag. Of coarse, latterly the 
leadership was taken mainly by Chiefii and capable men from 
aristrocacy, bqt diot devolved upon them. And dnring that time some 
os other Chiefs who had personal grievnces ^aittst die British 
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thought about the matter afawMt inqMrsonalb' and they united not to 
fight for fiietr own rights and interests but to oust the &iti^ who 
were their c ommon aiaay. For the first time, the Indian Chiefs began 
to realize diat diey were under an eqdoiting aliot rule. Yet the gsp 
between the people and dm Chie& was not bridged. There was no 
people’s programme excqtting die fi ghting British nik which die 
people, sdio had the taste of H, disliked, The people did not realize 
what they fou^ fen excqidng that th^ had to drive out die Bridah. 

Yet there was growing sign of.pathotism solely inspired by 
British'hatred; bat national spirit was not at work. They wanted 
liberadon fitxn the British domination but not liberadon in its fullest 
sense. They had no programme. 

The trouble began with incendiary fire at Barrackpm'e near 
C.alcutta which bredee out in January, 1157. It was a signal and a 
pre-arranged thing. At Berhampore in Bengal and at Amballa in the 
distant Punjab, die first sign of the revolution was expressed through 
incendiaries in cantonment areas, and this was done almost 
auDultaneously. Refusal of die Sepoys to use the grease was dm first 
stroke of defiance and nothing more than that for diose regimental 
peofde, as some of them genuinely believed that the purity of their 
caste wu endangered. However crude it looked it was dud spiritual 
protest against one of die four-fold exploitadoos of the foidsh Raj, 
which the Congress defined many years after. 

It was onfy incidental affaiis confined to a few regiments. The 
greater part of T«di« was politically prepared for a great revoludon, 
the process of sdiich began many years earlier. People believed in a 
prophecy that in 1857, idiich would con^lete hundred years of 
British rule in India, would also mean their quitting this country 
diroQgh an impact of a great revohitioii. The proidiecy may be 
unscientific, but die sepoys particularly lilted to believe in it wishfully, 
for, in dieir heart di^ wanted tttminadan at die alien rule. 

The sqxiys, coning from the people who had direct test of the 
bidsh masters and who had anni and aairaonitioM at their disposal, 
broke out first, civil people i iyiwtiDg them. Ihe dediive out-break 
occur^at Meerut on May 10, 1857. Indian legunents broke oot, 
mig0and the &itish and aet for Ddhi 
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They made a victorious march to that great city, occuiaed it, 
and tendered thdr aUegiaoce to the titular Moghul Enqieror Bahadur 
Shah. 

Now it was definitBly an insurgent organization, having the ri^t 
of belligerency. The mutiiq' of the sqx^ no longer remained a 
nuitii^, it was a revohitian now. The civil mkd the militaiy Indjawa 
now actively joined in the figltt for dm diminatian (rf* die British IUq. 
Every raiment between Alldiabad and the Sntlq had mutinied and 
in most districa of die United Provinces Civil Government ceased 
to exist. 

On June 27, 1837, the British regiments at Cawnpore 
sunendeied to the insurgents headed by Nana Sahib, trim was latterty 
accused of massacreing the European prisoners including their 
wmnen and children, who were also taken prisoners. Hus Nana Sahib 
had never been in the Indian Army of the Britisb Government He 
had personal grievance against the British iiyustice. Lord Oalhousie 
deprived him of his allowance triiich he was getting for a long tune. 
Besides he sufEered many hmnilimion at the Bridrii hands. He sent 
his agmt Ajimulla to England to {dead for his cause with the British 
authoi^ there. It proved no be^iful. Ajimulla trim had a good time 
widi die English women, came back with dm information that the 
British as a people were as good and bad as they were. There were 
nothing extraordinary, dmy had many vices and weaknesses too and 
as a political power dmy were not so big as dm Indian thought of 
dimn. He also informed Nana Sahib the tragic eediack dm British 
la^'received in dm Crimean War. He canmbaditD India some years 
before the outbreak a£ dm revolution. With him as adviser,” Nana 
Sahib started on intrigueing how to overthrow the British power in 
India. Most of the Central and Upper India rulers who suffered at 
the high-handedness of Dalhousie, joiimd in private altianee with Nana 
Sahib, and all of dmm waited for the chance and occasion. The 
chance came widi dm sq>oyB’ outbreak. 

Nana Sahib took the chance of Cawiqmre revolorimi. The 
massacre, ^ch is doubtful if it were dne to lus order, was a dung 
of personal grievance. Besidee ^ incident, dm inevgents showed 
an antsrii^ sign of r wurMiit m tfaor deahnp widi the Mdsh women 
and children. This th^ did throu^mnt dm wheda tnrbnlent period. 
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The inevitable result Ae fall of Cawi^ose led to Ae inevitable 
culture of Lucknow which remained in the rebel hand for many 
months. The Residency defended by a large number of Europeans 
and k^al was in a state of si^. 

Smies of mutinies oc cuf red throughout Upper and Central India 
and U.P. excepting the Pnnjab prt^er. The Gwalior Contingent in 
Sinfliia’s service, officered ^ dw Britiih, motinied on June 14,1857, 
die Sim&ua however appaiendy remained loyal. 

At Jhansi the Mntioeers massacred die British. The revolution 
was immensely successful in Ondh. Insurrections todc place in Behar 
too. The revolutionary am^ si q iport ed by Sepoys was led 1^ Raja 
Kanwar Singh of Jagdishpur. His forces occupied Artah for 
sometime. There were no mutiny in soudi of Narbada, but people 
and am^ in die Nizam’s State became i^iellious, but not; the Nizam 
and his. miadsten. So diey remained in dieck. In Maharastra proper, 
‘die soldiery vdtetber sepoys or local levies declared against die British 
without making aay very active movements’. The Sikhs not only 
remained loyal, but provided numerous levies fm* die siqipression of 
the revolt and Bengal which showed immense revolting spirit 
remained coiqMB'atively loyal to the British R^. 

The Gwalior insurgents proved themselves very actively 
aggressive under die leadership of Tantia Tc^, the ablest leader the 
mutineers {uoduced. He crossed the Jamuna river with his army 
where Nana Sahib’s farces joined his, but British were by that tima 
stronger and reinforced. After strenous effort they succeeded to 
routine the combined rdiel forces. 

Gradually die stixmger British force todc the offensive role; diey 
re*occapied Cawnpore, Lucknow and Delhi and marched towards 
die west, towards die rdiel-held positions in Central India. Jhansi 
was such a positioiL Ihe young Rani of Jhansi commanded a huge 
aniQ' uduch remained behind the ran^nrt The BritiA troops sieged 
that fort Tantia Topi came forwmd to raise the si^ed fixm oittside 
w^ a very small am^ which he still commanded. Again he was; 
ousted by die o v er w h elm ing British*Iudimi troops; all his guau were 
c^ihired. The Rani of Jhansi evacuated the fort by die night of April 
X The fort of Jhansi fell in the &itisfa hand. 
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Yet the rebdlion was vary active m Oudh at that tune. The vhole 
civil pc^ulaticai was at war with die Brituh. ‘Hie reault wu a very 
prolonged and a voy tiying period cd active gnerilla warfare and 
some heavy fightings.’ At length this r^Uion in Oodh was also 
BiqiiRessed. 

Rani of Jhansi and Tantia T<^ did not yet lose heart, though 
di^ kubw the insurgent power was waning. They wanted to fi^ 
to the last 

Both of them a f ye ar ed before Gwalior in June widi a laige am^. 
The people and the anny received them enthusiastically. Sindhia 
sought to resist them found himsdf deserted by his own forces, and 
he fled to Agra. 

Now, Gwalior was in die hands of the insurgents. The people 
there su^iorted by Rani of Jhansi and Tantia To|n proclaimed Nana 
Sahib as the Peshwa. The British followed them these too. Rani (d* 
Jhansi fought bravely on horse back on the Gwalior Fmt, slipped 
with her horse from the heigltt of the Fort down to the foot of the 
hill and was killed. Tantia T<^ the greatest fighting geaious (d the 
revolution who was also a Maratha, esciyed. After a kng pursuit 
be was captured being betrayed, and was executod ‘for his conqdicity 
in the CawiqxHe Massacre.’ 

The Great Revolution of 1837 and 1858 thus-ended, last part 
being the poiod of Tegal emeudoos’ and ‘just punishment* awarded 
by the victorious and vindictive Britiab by such measures as hanging 
the siqiposed rebel on trec'tops, forcing him to lick blood, crouch 
befcHc his august Mqesty die indtvidual British of whatever rank and 
positiru he might had been. The dd Bahadur Shah iqxai which die 
leadership was imposed by a section of the revolting sepc^, had 
been trie^ found guil^, finally banished. This is die sUny of 
the Revohiticm in short. 

One of die main reasons of die Indian defeat is that during dns 
phase too the Indian power was not consolidated. The people who 
joined the tevohidoa were mest fansdcal than nationally eonsdons. 
They had more British-hatred than ai^ clear view of Indiaa fieedom. 
As a vdmle the people were not freedom-conscioits. They and their 
leaders had no constructive idea. 
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Hie Sikha wfao lost dieir independeace only dne yen before 
die revolution, did not taste the bittemeas o( alien nde. Guriduu, nAo 
were mercenaries and independent people did not care to find 
themselves one widt the revolutionary sentiment which so widely 
spread in the plains of India Bengal as it qipeared being the strong¬ 
hold of the British Raj did not dare to revolt. For want of 
communications revolutionary tide could not be carried in many 
distant places and in mai^ places where sepoys showed restiveness 
diey were kept in control (o’ the Rulers and Chiefs. 

Those were the causes to add to others which led to the 
suppression of the revolution; and the most inqiortant cause is, diat 
inspite of immense siqiports, tiie insurgents lacked up-to-date arms 
and equipments whidi generally decide a war, uhen bodi sides are 
strong. y 

(From author’s Indian War of Independence) 




THE MUTINY OF THE BENGAL ARMY 

jr.C Powdl-Price 


L ord canning arrived in India in F^ruaiy 18S6, and was fated 
to be the last Governor-General under the East India ConqMio'. 

He found a situatirm which, on the face of it, appe a red to be 
tranquil enough. The franders India had been extended to die 
mountains on the nmth and west, and on die east the Biq' of Bengal 
was entirely surrounded by the territories of the Company. Tlie 
foreign relations of the Indian states were regulated by the paramount 
powm*, and the leading states had subsidiary forces stationed within 
their territories to maintain the status quo. The annexation of Oudh 
had takoi place without ai^' ovcit dutmbance, and die doctrine of 
lapse had been applied to Satara, Nagpur and Jhansi widunit any 
appearance of perturbation among the other princes. The state of 
Mysore was ivogressing under British administration, die Nqialese 
were allies and Gurkha battaliom served in the tatny; while in the 
Punjab the labours of a remarkable band of ad min i s tr a tor s were 
leading die Sikhs from a war ectaomy to peacefril punnita and Sikh 
battalions had been recruited with success. The Pathan trUies had 
responded with alacrity to similar service in the Putqab Frontier 
Force, and the raiding propensities of die past were b^ig 
into legitimate d'fci p**"^ channels. In Sind, so Isttly the 
bandits and rc^bers, a paternal administration had won the pec^ 
to a whr.te-heaited airport of die new mien. In (he oldm provinoea 
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roads, railways and public works were beiiig pushed oo, education 
oicouraged, and prosperity as evideatced in die inoeasing revenue 
was the result of better methods of land taxation, better police 
ftminig H- irtinn and more undoxtanding govenunent 

This was not the atmosidiere in which revoh was likely to occur, 
and indeed die Mutiiiy was not a revolt of the people, but a motiity 
among the troops, and not all of them. The three armies into whidi 
die armed fmees of India were organized—the Madras, Bengal and 
Bomb^' aiinies~~liad shared in the recent wars against die Afghans 
and Sikhs in varying d^pees; the Madras army hardly at all, and die 
Bombtty amty only in the initial opo'ations of die first Afghan War 
and die war in Sind. It was the Bengal army which had borne the 
brunt of the hard actims in Afghanistan and the Punjab. TTie terrible 
retreat from Kabul had left unpleasant memories in the comrades of 
those who had fallen, and the battering*ram tactics of Gough had 
shaken the confidence of many of its units in their leaders. Most of 
all, however, were they affected by the annexation of their main 
recruiting ground of Oudh. As members of an independent state diey 
had obtained matty ivivil^es which were now abolished. The insular 
corps which had been maintained by the King of Oudh, and in which 
many of their relatives had served were disbanded. The forts, 
however, were not dismantled nor were the arms withdrawn, and 
this cmistituted a great temptation to men trained to warfare all their 
lives. The army had been on a war footing for many years, 
accustomed to violence and unused to the routine of peace. They 
believed dity woe invincible, and they had die example of the Sikh 
army before them to nurture ideas of their power without 
rmnembering its inevitable result There were, too, other influences 
which had their effect on these men drawn from the most 
conservative of all the territoria in India. Amcmg the sqioys of the ' 
Bengal armies especially the traditions of mvtial castes were 
strongest. The new oadi for recruits makii^ than in future liable to 
save anywhere in halia or overseas was inqxipnlar, and the idea of 
crossing the seas repugnant to their caste scruples, as these men 
were invariabfy high*caste Brahmins and Repute. They looked with 
suspicion on Ae new educatitm, and regarded it at a method of 
proselytizing. The activities of Ae miukmaries or the 'padres’ as 
tbty cidled Aem, also gave rise to uddle Ae teadeo^ 
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to interfere in old customs like sati, infantidde of female children, 
and the passing of die widow remarriage act, and the interference 
with proper^ in favour of converts sho^ their confidence, while 
the prcwelytizing zeal of many commanding ofiScen confiniigd rhem 
in their feara. They felt diat the soldier caste and its privileges were 
threatened, and thus were ripe for aiiy sudden wave of disafifoction. 
Discqiline had been poor for some time. The best officers of die 
Bengal army had been drawn tway into die administraticm (d* the 
non*regulatian provinces, like the Punjab and elsewhere, and those 
who were left were many of them too old, owing to the system of 
premotion, to heed warnings, v too young to i^ireciate the dangers. 
By the Muslim sqMys the new educadon was distrusted, and fanatical 
theologians (aeyed vqKXi this unease, \^e the dethnmanoit of a 
Shia ruler, the King of Oudh, had its effect on the more fanatical 
sect among them. The knowledge that the death of the last Mughul 
would the end of the dynasty may also have had seme effect. 

These were not, however, predisposing causes, but only 
culminating effects. Had the initial outbreak at Meerut been dealt with 
immediately there would pobidily have been no Mutiity at all Thae 
had been odiCT mutinies brfore which had luit spread, but undoubtedly 
there was now inflammable material owin g to the impact of western 
influences m eastern conservatism which had not existed before. 
Initial success and pockets of discontent here and there, and the 
delay in meeting the outbreak, were the causes of its spread. It failed 
because it was only an army mutiny, and only part of the whole 
army proved disloyal; the Madras and Bombay armies stood firm, 
while die Sikhs and the Punjab generally stood by die British, and 
the Nepalese helped. The people as a whole except the robber tribes, 
like Gujars round Meerut and Ddhi, and the disbanded sepoys of 
Oudh, stood qiart, except i^iere local grievances, as in Jhansi and 
a few other places, caused them to join hands with the mutineers, 
or where fanatical Muslim leaders raised the ceycd^lslam in danger,’ 
as in Rohilkand, or die royal family in Delhi saw an of^KUtunity of 
evading their approadiing dissohidcm. hi Gwalior and Indore it was 
the OuA sepoys of die Gwalior and Indore contingents who revolted, 
not die Malirmtas, while the Nana Sahib’s effort at Cawnpore was 
due to a private grudge, diough he was in correspcmdeDce with some 
of the diMontented among the Mahrattas. 
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Ondh produced iti own problemt, and tbe chief centrea of ^ 
Mutiny were Oudh, where Camung’e determination to ■ 

•ystem of village revenue settlements had unsettled the talukdan, 
already accustomed to resist by arms the govonment demand fiv 
land revenue, and Delhi, vriiere die presence ci the last Mughul was 
a magnet for revohed battalians. 

Canning himself undoubtedly procrastinated in his measures, 
hoping dmt die trouble would not spread or would pass over, and it 
was John Lawrence in die Puqab w4io by his finnness was the first 
to stop the rot and organize the attack on Delhi, the crucial point 
Most British battalions were on the fientier, and Allahabad, a focal 
point in the communications, had none, Lucknow onfy one, and Delhi 
none at all. Several British rqpments had been sent to the Crimea 
and never rqilaced, so the British troc^ were fewer than ever before. 
The Bengal army numbered seventy-four Indian battalions, ten 
regimmits of cavalry, and twelve insular cavalry raiments, with 
seventeen batteries of artillery. In additioi the Oudh insular force 
consisted of four batteries, three cavalry regiments and ten battalions. 
The Gwalior contingent numbered four batteries, two regiments of 
cavalry and seven infantry battalions. The Madras am^ was smaller, 
fiity-two battalions and eight cavalry raiments, while the Bombay 
am^ was twenty-four battalions and six cavalry regiments, with the 
usual proportion of guns. 

The British troops consisted of the Company’s European 
battalions aiul artillery, and die Queen’s battalions and regimente and 
gunners; but these had been reduced, and instead of one to three 
there was now mie &itish seedier to six sqioys. Of the Bengal am^ 
01 ^ ten original battalions are to be found in the latest am^ list, six 
being Rajput battalions, r ep r esented later by the 7tfa Rajput Regiment, 
vritich did imt mutiny. 

The incident which started the mutiiQ' was the introducticai of 
a new rifle, die Enfield, which required that die rounds should be 
greased before being inserted in the barrel. The grease used was 
mutton fat or non-animal grease, but the story was spread by 
interested persons that it was the fat of cows, and later, to reach 
the Muslim troops, pigs’ fat This was quite untrue, but it served its 
purpose. The mysterious cht^patis of small mud cakes passed fimn 
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village wrtchman to village watchman, of which much haa beeo 
made, had qiparen^ no concecdoo with any mutiny preparationa, 
and there ia no evidence dtat they were at the time with 

the outttreak. Similar exchangee were uaed to transfer diaeoae awq' 
from a locali^. 

Meemt 

The first nmtiny in caonectian with the cartridges occurred early 
in January 18S7 at Dnm Dnm arsenal at Barrackpore, and a British 
officer was aaaaatinated. Rqrid punishment followed, but mi 23rd 
^>hl of die same year at Meerut nine^ of die 3Fd Light Cavalry 
refused to use the cartridges. They were court-martialled and 
sentenced to impriaonmeot, and the vdiole gairiaon was paraded to 
witness dieir d^adatioo on 9di May. On the 10th, vdiile the British 
troops, consisting of die Carbineers, R.H.A., and the 60di Rifles, 
were parading f«» evening church men of the 3rd Cavalry rode iq> 
to die Indian infantry lines and said the troops were coming to disarm 
diem. The 20th Native Infantry then shot the officen who tried to 
restrain diem, and the 3rd Cavalry rode through the cantonments of 
the Indian troops cutting down evoy European they met. They 
released die prisoners in die jail, and were joined by the cut-throats 
of die ciQr, and the European bungalows were burnt and women 
and children relentlessly hilled. Meanwhile the General die British 

tnx^ under arms, but did nothing to prefect the cantonment of the 
hidian troops or die civil lines vdiich were at scane distance fimn 
the European cantmiment. He expected that the Gnjars and other 
badmdshes of the surrounding country would flock in, and 
deteamined to keqi his force concentrated. So fm some hours the 
work of devilry went on imtil the mutineen made to Delhi in 
small parties. Immediate and resolute acticn would have enabled the 
authorities to deal widi diem and prevented them fiom reaching Delhi, 
also it would have saved some of the unfortunate women and children 
vriio woe murdered, and the m ntmy would have beat scotched 
the spot; but diis was not to be. 

The 3rd Cavaby rode into Dedn the next d^, followed by the 
lltfa and 20di Native hifantry. The CommiatioMr I^aaer had had a 
letter late at rnglg de a crib i ng evads at Meerai, but he ww died and 
did not open it The sepoys the Delhi garriaoB there were no 
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Britiih troopf—joined the Meerut mutineers and released the 
priaoners in the jail, and attacked the aramal. The small ammunition 
diBEq> in the city was blown 19 by Li 'Mllou^iby and other brave 
men, but the twain arsenal with Ha stores of muniticns passed into 
the hands of the mutineers. Bahadur Shah, vdio had weLcomed die 
mutineers, was recognized as onperor, and his sons tried to take 
command. The British in die city and cantonments were murdered, 
though some were taken into dw Fort, where the followers of the 
last Mughul put them to deadt On 13th May Lmd Canning got news 
of the mutiny. It had been telegraphed to Lahore by two brave 
Eurasian tel^nqihists*fixnn Delhi before thty made their esc^. Jedm 
Lawrmice at Lahore was at once empowered to take what steps he 
could, and Henry Lawrence was to deal with Oudh. 

But there was much delay. Certain raiments in the Punjab had 
to be disarmed, for now no risks could be taken. Finally a force to 
take Delhi was concentrated at tCarnal, but the death of the 
Commander-in-Chief deltyed it, and it was not till 8 th June that the 
force reached the ridge before Delhi. Amcmg diem was the famous 
Guides under Captain Daly, who bad marched 367 miles in three 
weeks, <x twenty-seven miles a day, die Sirmoor Gurkhas, now die 
1st Guikhas, and die 60th Rifles from Meerut. The en^ieror at Delhi 
issued a proclamation ordering the rebels to advance and destroy 
his enemies. The princes tried to take cennmand, but diey proved 
incapable, and finally control was assumed by the rebel officers 
themselves, and the Fort was invaded by sepoys demanding pay. 
There was also Hindu-Muslim dissensian whm die Muslims hoisted 
die green standard over die Jami Masjid and the Hindus objected. 
An attack at once might have been successful, but the Punjidi fcuces 
wme weary, and die Bareilly brigade which had mutined now joined 
the rebels. The siege of Delhi went on for three memths, and die 
delity in taking it and breaking up the chief place where the mudnous 
tro<^ had some sonblance of national objectives to sustain them, 
had hs influaice cm the fmigress oT the Mutiny elsewhere. Aligarh, 
Agra, Nasirabad and Bareilly were scenes of mutii^ among the troc^. 
T^ was followed by Lucknow and Jhansi, and atteuqits m Allahabad 
and Benaies, while the amtingenti at Gwalior and Iiuloie followed 
die dangerous cjumple oicouraged by die sewnnig lack of counter 
(tffenaive. The Bengal native army was in die process of breaking 
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19 . Tliere were exceptiou—the 47tfa at Mirz^Kir remained loyal, 
and diere were parts of many battalions and r^ments triiich reouhwd 
firm. The 13th Native Infantry at Lucknow main^ kqit faith, and 
from them and other remnant who hdd the Bai^ Guard in the 
Resident'was raised diat distinguished Rqput battalion, the Lucknow 
Rt^ment, still addressed on parade as BailUe Guard. 

The Madras and Bombt^ armies were practically unaffected, nor 
would the Bengal army have gone if Btq >8 had been taken quickfy. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, John 
Colvin, betr^ed indecisioii, and as a result the mutiny of the Bareilly 
brigade occurred, which cmised much trouble and nearly predpitatBd 
a crisis at Agra. 

The Punjab 

Here measures were taken in time. Doubtful battalions were 
disarmed as a precaution by Robert Montgomery at Lahore and 
Edwardes at Peshawar with John Nicholson’s help. Punjabi troops 
took part in disarming sepoy battalions. The Sikh chiefs, especially 
Patiala, raised levies, and soon thirteen battalimis and four cavalry 
regiments with 8,000 levies were on dte way to join the force on 
the Ridge at Delhi. This reached Delhi under Nicholson at the 
beginning of September, and on the 14tfa dte attack began widi dte 
famous mining of dte Kashmir Gate. It took five days and the loss 
of the gallant Nicholson to clear the streets. The Fort was cultured, 
and the emperor and his sons escaped to Humayan’s tomb, where 
th^ were cultured, and dte sons, trying to esc^te, or suspected of 
doing so, shot down by Hodsen, the famcais commander of Hodstm’s 
Horse, later to die at the final relief of Lucknow. The culture of 
Delhi really bndw die Mutiny. 

Lucknow 

Here Hary Lawrence had moved the women and children iiUo 
the Residency on 25tfa M^. The Fort would have beat more easily 
defendable, but be bad collected grain in the cellars of dte bouses 
round the Resideficy, whidi in itself was not very, suitable for defence 
as it was surrounded except on die river side by houses. The troops 
in dte cantonments over die river on the Sitapur road nutinied, except 
the loyal 500,-on the 30dt, and there was riottng in die city. The 
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only Britiili regiment wai tlie 32nd Foot (the precmit Dtike of 
Comwall’i light Infiaitiy). Thii waa the signal for the Oudh troops 
to mutiny at Sitapor, bonds, Partabgarli, Bahraieh, Snltaiqiiir, 
Fyzabad, Secrora, all over Onifli, Lucknow itself was not 

immediately afieeted; but an tajudicious attempt to break die 
sqx^ mustering at Chinhat outside Lucknow was rqmlsed on 30di 
June, and from that day the siege of die Residency commenced. 
Two days later Lawroice waa wounded by a shell, and died after 
two days more. As the inscription on his grave in the Residency 
cemeteo^ still reads, ‘He tried to do. his duty.* 

llie ai^ of die Residency is a measure of die chances of die 
mutineers to have any hope of success, and an example of their 
futility. Ten thousand sepoys with numCTous guns besie^d, in an 
exposed position unsuitable for deface, a gmall force of one British 
battalion and civilian vohmteen, among whom were the boys of La 
Martiniere School, amounting to a thousand at most, and seva 
hundred sepoys, who held out fa* three months alone, and tha were 
strengthened by Havelodi and Outram’s relief, and finally freed by 
Sir Colin Campbell in die middle of November, diough Lucknow was 
not cleared of the enemy until F^muuy 18S8. 

SappressHw of the Mutiny 

In order to defeat the revolted sepoys it was considered 
necessary to proceed widi care and collect a large face. Men on 
the spot have recorded dun more rapid action with dm forces available 
would have r estored order much more quickly, and the ease widi 
uhidi civil government was rest o red in places like die Meerut area 
Mid MTHBid B wutiw i iwiH A11i*hiiKa<t imH nil alpng rynitu 

seats to confirm this. 

At Cawzqwre the general Sir Hugh Wheeler, on recdpt cf the 
news from Meerut was in a difficult position. He only had four 
British troc^, some invalids, thne were four doubtful 
s^oy units. The magazine was die obvious place for defence, but 
he feared to provoke a mutiity by changing die sepoy guard, and 
threw 19 tome feeble atracfaments near where die church now 
stands. On'4di and 5th June the 2nd Light Cavalry Regiment 
«wuti«igd and was followed by die 1st and S3rd Native htfanliy, and 
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tbe other battalion followed when Wheeler opened with his guns. 
Still a few remained faithful and joined the Europeans in the 
entrenchment The position was bopelMS, and tl^ Nana Sahib had 
now joined the imirinecre, wiA ^^vom he had been in communication. 
On 26th June Wheeler surrendered on a promise td safe conduct 
down die river to Allahabad. The safe cood^ was not carried out— 
the surviws, men, women and children were 6red on in the boats, 
and the men were killed, while the women and children were 
impisoned by the Nana Sahib. There is little doubt that he was 
responsible for the massacre, as a diary of the time* states before 
die surrender that treachery was intended the whole time. The losses 
incurred in the attack on die entrenchment had determined die Nana 
Sahib to engineer a surraider, and then massacre die survives udien 
they had given up dieir arms. OiUy two officers esctqied and made 
their way down river to Allahabad The men survivon who had been 
imprisoned were killed shortly after, and the women and children 
imprisoned in a small house called the Bibigarh. On 15tb July, after 
days of misery and ill-treatment, they too were massacred by the 
Nana Sahib’s orders, as were those who had been brought in from 
Famikhabad This, as well as die killing of women and children at 
Meerut and Delhi, was the chief cause whidi led to the severity with 
which the mutineers and others nbo bad joined them were treated 
Naturally some innocent men were included in the r^nisals, and some 
incidents can admit of no excuse. There were, cm the other hand, 
many who remained loyal, and not all die sepoys had joined in die 
matiiiy, some having gone into the entrenchment with the troops. 
The name Cawnpore has had an evil effect on relations between 
Indians and Europeans, and leff behind it feelings which did not 
soon die down. The reason for the massacre has been said to 
have been the approach of the relieving column under Havelock, 
and the fear that the women would infenn on the perpetrators of 
atrocides. But it ajqiears diat the Nana Sahib believed he would win, 
and it was apparently natural ferocity or his inability to control 
the assorted crowd mudnem^s, followers and desperadoes from 
the city and surrounding country who had swarmed in that caused 
the massacre. 

* Diary of tbe MuCoiy at Cawnpur, U.P. l£aC. Sr, \926, 3, Pi E 
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Relief of Lucknow 

General Neill from Madras had arrived in Calcutta with the 
Madras Fusiliers, and proceeded to good the ixmte iq) river. 
Ihe unreliable regiments at Batradqxne were disarmed, and by 3rd 
June he readied Benares, where the disarming the doubtful Sikh 
battalion was bungled and some fighting occurred before the 
mutineers were cut down or scattered, ^ith Benares secure 
Allahabad was the next stage. He arrived diere on 7tfa July, and news 
of his qrproach caused a mudny of the sq>oy battalions and a murder 
of officers. The Fort, however, wa^ held by a few British invalids 
and Captain Brasyer with a conqwny of the Ludhiana regiment of 
Sikhs, otfier companies of which had mutinied under bad handliitg 
at Benares. Neill’s measures to put down die mutiny at Allahabad 
were stem and ruthless, but he was consumed by an overriding 
anxiety as to the fate of Cawnpore, and felt he had no time for 
discriminatiofi—at any rate many innocoit penons suffered, as di^ 
always do suffer in similar situations. Major Renaud was sent on in 
advance to Cawiqxxe on 30di June, and on 7ifa July General Havelock, 
who had now arrived with reinforcements, set put to catch him 19 . 

He joined up widi Renaud on the 12th and entered Cawiqiore 
on the 17th, after defeating the Nana Sahib and a much larger force. 
Neill, who had now arrived, showed similar sternness in taking 
reprisals for the massacre of the women and children. In the 
circumstances it can be understood, though not approved. But this 
was only a stage on the way to Lucknow, and now began Havelock’s 
attempts to advance on Lucknow. He had few troops, and had to 
leave scmie to hold Cawnpore, where die Nana Sahib was still in the 
vicinity. He made two attempts to advance to Lucknow, but he had 
too few troops, and though he defeated the opposing mutineers, 
sidoiess and lack o£ reserves compelled him to retimi to Cawiqiore. 
Seeing this tfte Oudh talukdars, who bad not actively siqipcnted the 
mutineers, now began to assist tfiem with men and supplies, and 
abo delivered over to them, with the inevitable result, the European 
refugees whom some of them had taken in from the stations 
throughout Oudh where mutinies had occurred. Outram was now 
tq>pointBd Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and given reinforcements 
and the chief command. )\^ueiy, however, Outram refused to take 
over die coounand from the more experienced genend, and remained 
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under his command during the advance on Lucknow, though he could 
not refrain frnn intofering occasiaoally, generally to the disadvantage 
of operations. Delhi had now fallen, ^ m 21st S^tember die final 
bid for Lucknow was made with 3,000 men. They reached the 
Alambagh outside die dty, and on the 2Sth made the final effol to 
break through to the Residency, The rdief, however, was radier die 
strengdiening of the gainsim than its relief, and Havelock and Outram 
were now in dieir turn besieged and had to await relief themselves. 
The fall of Delhi had caused those who escqied to come to Lucknow, 
and the talukdars’ retainers also swelled the besiegers. It was 
necessary to await the assembling of the reinforcements from 
England and from the troths who had been intended for China. 


Central India 

It will be remembered that the Gwalior contingent had mutinied 
in June, diough Sindhia held firm. At the beginning of Jufy the Indore 
contingent also mutinied. Sir Hugh Rose was givm command of a 
BombiO' column and set to work to restore order. He put down the 
mutiny at Mhow, and then marched on Jhansi, where the wife of 
the late raja had seized the opportunity to recover the estate lapsed 
under Dalhousie's system. Befruie diis Sir Colin Campbell with the 
reinforcements had reached Cawnpore early in November. 

He found the place threatened by die Gwalior contingent now 
under Tanda Topi, me of the Nana Sahib’s lieutenants who had been 
active in the operations against General Wheeler in Cawiqxire, and 
bme his share of the responsibility for the massacre. Leaving a small 
force to hold him off. Sir Colin Campbell pushed on to Lucknow, 
and m 17di November occupied the Residency quarter after heavy 
fighting. At last thewomen and children could be evacuated, and 
Outram with 4,300 men was left in the Alambagh to hold the 
mutineers, while Sir Colin made a hurried return to Cawnpore to 
deal with Tantia Topi. On 6th Decembm' he drove him off, but failed 
to defeat him suffiaendy to prevent bis marching to Jhansi, where 
the rani was now besi^ed by Sir Hugh Rose. Jhansi, however, was 
captured on 3rd Airil 1858, and Sir Hugh Rose now turned his 
attention to Tantia Topi and the Gwalior contingait and defeated them 
in two engagomeots. The campaign seoned over when Tantia Tcqii 
and the rani, who had escaped from Jhansi, marched to Gwalior 
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and were joined by Sisdhia’s am^, which had been to far kept 
uneafily quiet by the efforts of hia miniater, Dinkar Rao. On 1st June 
tfiey proclaimed the Nana Sahib Peshwa. But dus was too late. Rose 
nuu^ted to Gwalior and (kfeated Tantia Tc^ widioot difficulty. In 
the action dte rani, who fought as a man, was killed and Tanlis Tqpi 
fled. He was pursued but was ^le to evade cqMure until earty in 
the following year, vbtn he was at last captured and paid the penalty 
for rebdlion and murder. The Nana Sahib fled to the jungles ofNqul 
and was never qtprehended. 

Meanwhile Sir 0>lin Campbell had b^un a slow but methodical 
clearing of the Doab. This done, at the end of F^ruary 18S8 he 
undertook die settlement of Oudh, where Outram was besieged in 
the Alambagh by no less than 120,000 men. This proved to require 
some stiff fighting, and 30,000 managed to escape and continued 
their resistance after Lucknow was cleared on 21st March. The 
subjugation Oudh, being in the nature of a guerrilla operadcm, took 
some time. The talukdars had been coifumed in their resistance by 
the Governor-General’s proclamation that the lands of those uho 
had assisted the mutineers would be confiscated. Most of the 
talukdars had done diis, and h was not until Outram had prevailed 
on Canning to announce that immediate submission would mean 
better terms that they showed any tendency to submit. However, 
by the end of die year Oudh was free of rebels, and die woik of 
pacification could go cm. 

Tliere had been during the siqijnessicHi of the Mutiity maity cases 
of wholesale punishments, in which there is no doubt innocoit men 
perished. The minds of the relieving forces wctc inflamed by the 
atrocities committed on helpless women and children. Reprisals, 
however, geoeralty lead to wmse excesses and feelings (ff desperadcm. 
The policy of Canning which had at first hindered the rapid 
siqipression of the Mutiny when he deferred stem measures with 
suspected r^imeotB, was in the long nm an advant^^ fa it led to 
a clement in the treatment of the less involved which restored 
cosifidcace. Some villagers had welcomed the opportunity of anarclty 
to kill mone^denders and odiers uho had oppressed diem, but they 
soon came back to peaceful witys once civil government was re¬ 
established. 
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The great isincea had not joined in, and had supported, some 
hesitatingly it is true, the forces of law and order, ^me smaller 
zemindars and many of dm talukdars of Oudh had, when Delhi still 
held out and dm Resident' in Lucknow remained besieged, con sul ted 
their own interests by joining the mutineers, while the tribes like the 
Gujars and others accustomed to robbeo' and violence welcomed the 
opportunity for loot. But it was the sepoy army which was the core 
of the revolt, and not the people, and tfam was no central direcdcn or 
national idea behind it. WiAout their officers the sepoy battalions 
fought bravely but lacked initiative, and had no real objective. Indeed, 
die early success was only due to dm unexpected nature of the revolt 
and die lack of troops to siqipress it, or the lack of resolution to t ake 
immediate action. It never at ai^ time had the slightest chance of 
success. The pity is that it was ever allowed to materialize. This was 
die reason dim led to the ^lition of dm East India Con^iany, which 
was saddled with the blame which belonged to all. 

The Mutiny is a landmaih in the histoo' of the British connection 
with India. It was also a s^ in the road of development. It underlined 
the dangers of a mercenary army when diere was no longer any 
scope for the employment of that army, as the action of the Sikh 
army in disregarding its govomnent and attacking the Conqiany’s 
forces had <mce before underlined it Malcolm and later Munro had 
recognized this danger. But the armies of the time were all 
moeenaries in die ultimate sense, and it was only one of the three 
Indian armies which mutinied. Thus while the Mutiny was a stage 
in Indian history it was largely fntuitous. 'Ihere was at the time no 
idea of an Indian nation—and it was not a revolt against a fmeign 
occupying power. The sepoys rose as Thomas Munro had 
prc^ilmsied, ‘not for dm sake of asserting the liboty of their country, 
bid of obtaining power and plunder. ’ Dm idea of a revolt for liber^ 
was not within ^ir mental horizon except fix' their own liboty to 
do what they Dm idea of liberty was not then even lemoiely 
glinqised at in aity mind in India, but dm ubole charactCT of Briti^ 
administratioii after the Mutiity was directed to two things—the 
creation of an Indian nation, and dm leading of it towards eventual 
independence. This mtcy have beoi accelerated by dm Mutiny, but it 
was not a conscious result of it 

(From author’s A History of India . 

From the Earliest Times to 1939) 




THE SEPOY MUTINY IN BENGAL, 

1857 

By 

E. De Vklbczen 


T he most teihble crisis whidi has ever threatened the fortunes 
of England began on Sunday, May 10, 18S7, at the station of 
Mirut, at the foot of the Himalaya. When Philip II’s Armada set sail 
from Cadiz, when Nqmleon 1 was cffganising his legions on the coast 
of Boulogne, when oa the evening of June 18,1815, the remnant of 
the Guards was awaiting the aniva] of the Prussians cm die heights 
of La Uaye Sainte, die future of England was not darker dian on the 
6scy when the sqioys of Miiut raised the standard of revolt, and gave 
the signal for a conflagration which spread in a few J^^ from the 
North-West Provinces to the furthest district of Central India. It is 


the fashicm nowadays in England, amongst a certain political par^, 
to speak lightly of India, and of the important part played this 
magnificent dependence of the British Empire. Brilliant paradoxes 
cannot, however, triumph over the logic of facts. British India 
certainly does not furnish the mother-country with a yeaib' tribute 
of ready money such as Java furnishes to Holland or Cuba to Spain; 
but the resources of hs budget permit England to keq> iqi sufficient 
military forces to cause the weight of her sword to he felt in the 
balance in all the great European questions. We may court by 
thousuids the number of Ei^iah families who find an honourable 
means of existence in official poaitkais, m in business in India; British 
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cqatal is spread by bwusands of millians over die duee Piesidendes 
in indigo and tea plantations, in railways, banks, and booses of 
business. Engl^, the ineservation ik the vast Awimm of the 
Honourable East, India Cooipray is a question of to be or not to be. 
India once lost. Great Britain, with discader in hs finances, in conflict 
with the political troidiles caused by the ruin of hff middle class, 
would no doubt faU in a few yean to the rank of Holland or Dennuuk. 
The skill of; her statosmen and the courage of her army were to 
laeserve her from these terrible contingencies. Almost eveo'wliere, 
widunit exeeptian, the men in author!^ in India showed thmnselves 
equal to the occasion in die hour oi danger. Before a single soldier 
sent from England had disembarked on the shores of die Hooghlyi 
die mutiny had been put down, and there was nodiing left to do for 
the new comers but to conqrlete the work of the victon of Delhi 
and Lucknow. 

In diis siqnreme struggle, where each man did his duty, English 
history became richer by mai^ new and heroic personages, forming 
a constelladon of illustrious soldiers, in which stasnd out the names 
of Henry Lawrence, Havelock, Nicholson, Neil, and Hodson These 
all fell on die field of honour, in defence of the cause of civiUsation 
and true progress. Let us, children d* modem and liberal Eurqie, 
bow with respect and without reservatum before their tmnbs! 

The great men who raised the splendid edifice of British power in 
India had understood, most of the^ that unlimited aggrandisement 
would be far from adding to its solidity, and that the company’s task 
would be all the more difficult the more extensive its dominions 
became. These previsimis of human wisdom were completely realised 
in the month of May, 1857. Mme than half a century bypassed since 
die day when die Marquess of \Vbllesley extended the tnod^ conquests 
of Clive and Hastings from the kingdom of Mysore to the Ncffth*West 
Provinces. The formidable Sick (Sikh) army had melted away some 
years before on the batde-ftdds of Sobraon and Goujerate.' An extensi>« 
systmu of alliances widi the native princes gave the country the aspect 
cf a vast omfederatimi under die suzerain^' of England—a marvellous 
empire ndiose basis was but clay.’In this hmnenae country live millions 
of Aaiaties, mtohangtog in dieir hriiits and tfadr belteft, Mu) are retained 
by q>8^, timidity, and fear, much more than by loyal patitode, under 
die ydee of England.’ 
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For a humlKd yean already, under a G oven u nent advanckig in 
progms, India haa seen onkr and the siqjranacy of the taw succeed 
to distwhance and anarct^'. But theae benefits of the conquest have 
passed by without nuking any inqjression on die Hindoo race; (he 
action their Enrcqieaa masters has not penetrated the rock oi native 
society even by the smallest fissure. However e x traor d inary tins 
phenomenon may be, it is not a new one in India. Before the East 
India ConqiaiQ' was founded, a foreign government had fiv centuries 
ruled uncontrolled from C^w Comarin to the fool of the Himal^ra. 
R^ardless of those principles of humanity and religious toleration, 
which are the honour and stroigth of Europe of: our nineteenth 
century, the MuasalmBn Emperors never recoiled from arQ^ means, 
however violent, in order to extirpate the Brahmin religion from die 
soil of India., Their power, their fanaticism, their cruelties did not 
succeed in shaking the Indian institutions. For 800 years, die saoed 
races bore the ydm of the impure conquerars; and v^ien the throne 
of the Moguls fell to pieces, die <Rily traces diet remained were tombs 
and mosques, a few thousand Mussulman converts, lost amongst 
millions of Hindoos, and annuls, wherein the difiereat phases of a 
history (which may he comprised in two words—greatness and 
decay) are uniformly written in letters of blood. 

To explain this crystallisation of the races of India, it is necessary 
to go back to die distinctive features of the tribes who invaded the 
country in the early d^s of history, and who brought with diem 
civil and religious institutions which'assumed this indelible 
character—a religion fantastic in its dogmas, degrading in its 
customs; a saoed langu^ so inimitable that it forms the basis of 
all human languages; society divided into four prmc^al classes— 
priests, soldiers, farmers, labourers (brahmin, k^trija, vaissa, 
soudra), and village communities united by the double link of blood 
and prop e r ^ in commem, whoe a local administratum siq^lies all 
the needs of a sinqile race.^ in short, all those motives inconqire- 
heosible tt> other men, which guide the Indian in his habits *n<t his 
actums, and wdiich render his interim' life inaccessible to the exterio' 
ciFcamstances of politics. The faithful inberiters of die traditians c£ 
die first ages met on the Indus die warriors of Alexander the Cheat; 
and, overcome in the struggle, passed under the yoke of the 
Macedmuan chiefs. Odier generations, no less faitfafrtl, supported fer 
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eight faimdred years the iron yoke of the Enqieror of Delhi. For the 
last centnry th^ children have accepted die laws the East Tndia 
Company. Everydiing has changed around hinh—the Hindoo al on e 
has remained unchanged. In vain England has absorbed all political 
influence—all internal rivalries; in vain she has crushed all obstacles 
viiich opposed her victorious march; in vain do all the conquests 
of Rome pale before her Asiatic Enqiire. Seven hundred and fif^ 
English magistrates or administrators, 25,000 soldiers of the royal 
am^, a few dunisand European soldiers in the imwH iMo service c£ 
the Conqiany, a native army, commanded by 4,000 Fw gligh officers, 
h is true, sufficed to maintain under the scepirt of Great Britain a 
tenitory of 1,400,000 square miles, and a population of 150,000,000. 
But this power, surounded by all die pomp of the East, protected 
by die living forces of civilisadon, stopped sl^ btfore barriers sdiich 
neither brute force nor intellect can surmount. The highest 
representative rd* European might could not induce a beggar of the 
lowest caste, eiqiiiing oi his pallet in the agot^ of hunger, to accept 
from his hand a mouthful of rice ! A hundred years of Christian 
and liberal govemmait have scarceV touched the surface of the 
cmistitution of Indian society;’ and we advance nothing beyond die 
truth when we affinn diat the uncontested power of En^and in India 
has not, and never will have any other solid basis but that of European 
bayonets. The very title of these sketches makm it needless to add 
that the East India Ctanpaity was to find its most formidable enemies 
in the native soldiers of die Bengal army. 

Before going fiirdier, it is indispensable to say a few words of 
the history and organisatian of the Anglo-Indian army. The formation 
of native troops in the Con^iany’s service goes back to die middle 
of the last century. In 1748 a corps of tepayt was first mganised 
in die Presidency of Madras, where the authorities, by the way, onty 
followed the example given by the French at Ponidicherry. A 
detachment composed of Eurcqiean sailors, taken from sbqis, by fair 
means or fool, was added to die native contingent. The treaty of 
Aix-la-Ch^ielle, sdiich put an end to hostilities between die Rit^ish 
and the French in Tndia, did not bring about the disnrfution of the 
little Madras army. Politics were begmnmg to a great part in 
the afEsirs of die Conqiany, which was mudag itself up more and 
more in die qosrels of the native rulers., to tUs dme, however, 
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the establishment of the English in Bengal had preserved its 
exclusively co nu ner ci al character. It was the native troops of Maihns 
and die 39di Raiment of the Rt^al am^', a r^hnent ^diose colours 
have since borne the motto, 'Primus in Indis,' that defemed, under 
the illustrious Give, the Nabob of Bengal at the battle of Plass^, 
June 17,17S7. The remembrance of this day, so great in its results— 
as it opened the series of victories which gave a hundred and fifty 
million subjects to England—is iu>t yet forgotten in India. We shall 
have occasion to class among die indirect causes of the sepoy mutiny 
a popular prophecy which announced that the hundredth year of 
England's domination should also be the last. 

After this victory Clive organised at Calcutta a sepoy contingent, 
on the system adopted at Madras.* The political conqilications vdiich 
followed the Company’s quarrels with the princes it had 
extemporised, the efforts of the Emperor of Delhi to recover his 
suprema^ over the provinces he had ceded to the English, led to 
a rapid increase of the Anglo-Indian forces. This increase enabled 
us to finish the war successfully in 1765 by the conquest of Bihar, 
and by the diminution of the power of the Emperor of Delhi and 
of the Nabob, the Vizier of Oude. The political conditions and 
interests of the Company were modified; the friend of yesterday 
became the foe of to-morrow. In order to defend the Emperor of 
Delhi against dw attacks of die Mahrattas, if was necessaiy to occiqty 
Allqliabad, Cawiqiore, Fattygarh; and the occupation of these distant 
points necessitated a great increase in dip military fmces of Bengal, 
in 1786, when Lord Cornwallis arrived for die first time at Calcutta 
as Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of the three 
Presidencies, the Bengal army was conqiosed of thirty-six sepoy and 
six European battalions, a little more than 40,000 meiL But these 
fmces wese only formidable on paper. The Cmiqiai^’s am^, badly 
organised and badly paid, disgra^ itself by continnal mutinies, 
and the white troops had constantly to be employed in keeping 
the native ones to their duty, or reciprocally; for the European 
regimoits, hidierte exclusively composed of sailors and desertm, 
only remained faidiful from die hp^ of p^, often uncCTtain, and 
always insufficient The new govenor-general had the honour and 
merit of coordinating all diese iiqpure elements. Both sohhers and 
officers were paid with regularity, and discipline and military 
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instruction were strictly insisted upon. Lord Cornwallis can be said 
to have prq»ared die victvies of his succesaon by leaving behind 
him a well*<aganiaed army. 

The days of the native powers were numbered. The Marqueu 
of Wellesley had left Europe, as be ivoudfy announced, to govern 
India from a dtrone with the scqitre of a statesman, and not from 
behind a counter with the yard*measure of a shopkeeper. From the 
very beginning he ai^lied himself to establish in the most incontestable 
manner the superiority of the Government which he represented over 
that of the native princes ; the English cantonments were pushed 
forward in the Deccan to the north of Delhi. The policy of conqtiest 
required great military means: die Bmgal army was increased to frfty- 
six battalions, and a corresponding increase took place in those of 
the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Territorial extensim continued 
under the successors of the illustrious brother of the Duke of 
Wellington; and the first half of die centnr>’ witnessed successively 
the conquest of Delhi, die dedironanent of the Peisehwah, the ruin 
of the Mahrattas, the Burmah %var, the Cabul expedition, and the two 
Punjab wars. To meet diese incessant milhaiy needs, to provide for 
the security of their now conquests, the Company’s forces received 
considerable additions; and in 1857, at the moment of the mutiny, 
they were divided as foUowa’:— 

At the beginning of the mutiny the majori^- of the corps* did 
not possess their full complement of 1,000 men, which was the 
normal strength of the battalions of the royal army; the sepoy 
battalions numbered 1,100 men in Bengal, and from 800 to 900 in 
Madras and Bombay. The effective force of the regular cavalry 
regimeaits aiwHmtwH to 600 sabres, both in the royal and in die native 
army. The artillery, which was entirely in the Conqiaxiy’s service, 
was conqxised chiefly Europeans, and mdy a few batteries were 
mannaH iy natives. In round numbers, the total of the r^ular forces 
of the dnw presidencies can be estimated at 220,000 men of native 
troops, and 45,000 mmi of European. 

We must remark on fiwiAing this aunneration, in ar6et to avmd 
all cnufi minn in flie minA oS tfifi reader, diat in the fii^owing pages 
we iihell principally occupy ourselves with die Bengal anny, vriiich 
bore alone die whole buiilen of the Motiny of ltS7. 
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The preceding table shows diat the effective force of cavaby 
was very feeble, eapedalfy for a country so favomble to its use at 
the great plains in the N<nth of India. But besides this, eighteen 

irregular cavalry were to the Bengal an^. Hus 

fcvce only differed from die regular cavalry by the number of 
Eurc^tean officers, and by certain modifications in the conditions of 
enlistment and pi^; most of die trot^iers were drawn from the middle 
class of the people. The staff of the 80 *call 6 d irregular regiments 
only comprised five FnTnpcimi—'nn officer in command, a second 
under him, an adjutant, a doctor, and a sergeant-major. 
Notwithstanding the length of this nomenclature, we must still say 
a few wmds about certain odier corps created according to necessi^, 
and on a different base. The Company’s rqaesentatives had not closed 
their eyes to the dangers whi^ might result from the inunense 
development given to die Bengal army. In the recendy armexed 
countries, raiments of local irregular infantry had been organised 
to preserve at one aud the same tioie the security of the frontiers 
and internal peace; for exanqile, the raiments of Arracan and Assam, 
four of Goorichas, and ten of Sikhs; the latter, recruited fixim among 
die Punjaubis and die tribes of Afghanistan, co-operated with the 
English in the most active and devoted manner during the tmrible 
canqiaign of 1857. We have still to speak of the contingents furnished 
by the native princes in order to complete diis summary of the 
military fmces of die Bengal Government. All die Indian sovereigns 
ubo had preserved any sort of independence were bound, witlmut 
exception, to the English rule by treaties under wfaidi the cmitracting 
parties guaranteed one another help and protection in case of need. 
But the English, fully conscious of the spirit of disorder tibich 
presided over military expendihiFe in the native states, had taken care 
to specify die forces on \i4uch they could couid, and to cause the 
revenue of certain distriets to be assigned for ever to the msintenai icw 
of those troops, and of their r^imental sta£&, coaqKMed <£ offic« 
detached from the Company’s service. The oldest of these 
contingents, that of die Nizam of Hyder^iad, had been organised at 
the end.of die last century; dioee of Gwalkr and of Oude were of 
more recent origin. These contingata were not directly under die 
omtrol of the commander-in-cfaief of the Coaq>aio'’s wasy and, to 
save ap p earan ces, hi4 onkn and irntrectiops reached the dqdonuitic 
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residents accredited at the native courts, by the int c n ae di a r y of die 
Fcu'eign Affairs department At the beginning of their military 
establishment, die Cooqiaiiy had fdlowed by ecooon^ the irregnlar 
^rstem; a captain cammanded each battaUon and a snbaltem each 
compaaxy. Advancement was by seniority on die general list of all 
the affieer8;*£raai whence resulted great slowness in pnnnotian, and 
die choice of <^cen quite unfit for service through age or infirmities. 
There has already been occasion to remark that in the first days die 
greatest disorder reigned in all matters of piy, equipment, accounts, 
and administration; and that d» reghneatts, both European and native, 
were not less wanting in military instructictt dian in discqiline. Besides 
this, the social and hierardiical position of die officers was iH-defined. 
Each lieutenant-colonel of the royal aroo' on his arrival in India 
received a local brevet, in virtue of whi<^ he assumed a superior 
rank to that of the officers in the Conpany’s service, whose authori^ 
was often contested even by officers of the royal army inferior to 
diem in rank. 

Lord Cornwallis put an cud to this state of things in 1788, 
abolished local brevets fa* sup^or officers of the army; and 
as commander-in-chief granted to officers of the Anglo-Indian 
service brevets correspo n ding to the grades they held fitan the Court 
of Directors. Equally was henceforth established between the 
officers of both services. A few years later, in 17S>6, these refonns 
were conqileted by the entire transfonnatitm oi the Anglo-Indian staff. 
Regimental promotion iqi to the rank of major to^ the place of 
prcHnodmi by seniority on a general list of each presidoicy, but for 
siqMrior officers pnanodoa still remained by seniority, in each branch 
of the service, on a general list From diis time forth, the highest 
tumours of the military hierarclty were apea to Aitglo-lndian cfficers, 
who, under the previous regime, had never got btymid the rank oS 
limitenant-colonel, unless by exceptiai, as in die case of Olive. At 
die same time, die number geaienl officers of the royal anny who 
might be called to high military commands in was fixed at two 
for Bengal, <HI6 for Madras, and one for Bombay. As to die reghnental 
staff of the corps composing the regular native infantry, it was 
definitivety settM dma: 1 ocdonel (a general in active service or on 
half pay, but ahv^rs absent from die corps, u in die royal anny), 2 
lieutenant-colonels. 2 majors, 8 cqitains, 22 lieutenants, and 11 
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ensigns. This organisation stood the test of time widtout essestdal 
modificati<m, and at the b^inning of the mntiny the staff of a native 
regiment inclwded 1 colooeC 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 mqor, 7 c^ttains, 
11 lieutoiants, and 7 ensigns.'* 

This ‘cadre’ would have been more than sufficient for the 
raiment’s instiuctia) and discipline, but in most of the corps it was 
fur from being ccmplete. At the Coiiq>any’s outset, in the character 
of a political power, it was customary to confide to Anglo-Indian 
officers alt the functions of the military administration of the 
Commissariat, of the stud, and of other civil or diplomatic 
employments, accorded to the C 4 >acity of the individual and the 
necessity of the moment; These exceptional cases soon became 
general. The difficulty of finding men wortl^ of trust; and familiar 
with the language and habits of the natives, necessitated the 
ai^>loyment of officers in die Indian service as judges, collectors, 
and magistrates in the newly-acquired territory. They, however, 
retained their right to promotion on the regimental list. These 
appointments were much desired by evetyone as being bettor paid, 
and giving a better positicm find a more comfmtable existonce. We 
have seen how. through a spirit of economy, and in order to avoid 
increasing immoderately the Bengal am^, the Court of Directmu had 
{Hovided auxiliary forces under the name of irregular local, provincial, 
and police regiments, forming the contingents of the native jmnces, 
whose staffs were exclusively furnished by the officers of the Indian 
service. 

Ihis constant resmt to cadre of the army pushed to an e x treme 
extent reduced the staff of the regular am^ to its lowest point, and 
in many cases regiments were commanded for months together by 
cqitains or even Ity lieutenants. The regular and insular cavalry of 
die Bengal army was almost exclusivety composed of Mussnhnen 
belonging to Rdhilkande and to die Doab of the Ganges. The seventy- 
four regiments of regular infantry, with die exception of a few 
coo^tanies of Sikhs, belonged to the kingdom of Oude and to thc 
North-West Provinces. The pay and the redring peiuions were 
r^ativety liberal, and were alwa>^ regularly paid; volunteers vied with 
one another in flocking to the Company’s standard. The difficulty 
of dioice amongst so maiiy cundidatee was so great for a long time 
that oidy men of the highest castes, such as Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
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were admitted into die ranks, in whom fd^ical beauty and warlike 
qualities were to be found in the hi^keat d^ree. Fonna' wise rules, 
which pfescribed the systematic mixture of reli^ous nadonalities and 
castes in die infantry corps, had almost falloi into disuse. On the 
eve of the mutiity, diere was little fault to be found with the Bengal 
army from the point of view of irutniction, discipline, and the 
pltysique of the men. The average hdght of the sepoys was siqierior 
to diat of all European armies, with the exception, perh^g, of the 
Russian Guard." 

These fine soldiers—who were scrupulously clean, docile, 
smooth-tongued, and absolute strangers to the vice of drunkenness, 
that perfidious source of nearly all acts of insubordination in European 
armies—observed instinctively the strictest discipline; and in maity 
raiments the punishment list remained blank for years. The native 
Bengal army had taken an active and honourable part in die dangers 
of the last wars. Its annals were enriched with acts of heroic valour, 
and certain corps were united to the most renowned regiments of 
the royal army by the powerful bonds of military confraternity. 
Services such as diese did not remain unrewarded, and the officers, 
as well as the Court of Directed, treated the sepctys like favoured 
children, and were proud uf commanding men of ancient races whose 
well-authenticated genealogies showed a long list of ancestors and 
whose military qualifies and successes were patent to the ^ole 
world. The Bengal army, in a word, emsdtuted a sort of aristocracy 
among the military forces of the Indian service.’’ We must remark 
diat the marvellous {nogress which, thanks to steam, had taken place 
in the communication between Europe and Asia, soon modified 
considerably the original relations between the sepoy and his 
stqieriors. At the beginning of the cosiquest, and daring die first durty 
years of the century, Anglo-Indian officers—sqiarated from their 
countries by a six months’ voyage at least, exiled for life to India, 
bachdors for the most part, or united by tenq)oraiy ties to native 
womea—found a scat of adeqUtve family in dieir r^immit. An officer 
of sepoys added a amt of paternal aodiority to diat deri^^ from his 
rank, and in consequence cuat(»ns of ■ Homeric and patriarchal 
diaracter, which are altogether out of date, were introdoced in the 
intexior life of die r^iinent” Under the influence of rail-roads and 
steamboats, Ao^o-Indian existence acquired new interests. An 
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iovasion of accomplished yoong ladies, of enterpriaiiig widows, 
peopled the solitudes of India, and gave to officers of a^Kiys the 
hitherto unknown jo>^ and anxieties of domestic life. They now 
turned their eyas to Europe, and only emiMifaring India as anything 
but a land of exile where diey had come to sedc means of bringing 
up a family. They no longer expected their regiments to fill iq> a void 
in their lives, having interests elsewhere; the familiar intimacy of early 
days ceased between the men and their officers, or at least 
ccmsiderably diininisbed.'^ 

It must be said, moreover, that diverse measures of militaiy red* 
tq>eism had done a great deal towards aiminighing the authority and 
prestige of European officers. For many years the spirit of 
exaggerated centralisation, that bane of civilised Europe, had assumed 
exorbitant proportions, and had pushed its pernicious doctrines to 
the utmost extent under the influence of the superior officer—the 
commander-in-chief; and, following his example, those of the 
Bombay and Madras annies absorbed die whole power of rewarding 
or punishing, and even allowed the sepoys to a{q>eal to head-quarters 
fiom the decisions of their immediate chiefs. This supervisitm over 
the regimental hierarchy bore its fruits, and very bitter ones. The 
officers, always afraid of being rquimanded or dis^proved, only 
exercised timidly the right of command, and considered that they 
had fulfilled their task when th^ were able to maintain, at least in 
appearance, order and tranquillity in the corps confided to them. In 
order to do this they relied on die sepoys, whose birth or intelligence 
gave them a sort of supremacy amongst dieir comrades. The latter 
profited by the trust reposed in them to introduce their relations and 
fiiends into die corps. Regiments recruited in diis -way became large 
families, united by the ties of blood and interest, whme all sorts of 
intrigues and dangerous assodations could develop themselves. So 
that we can understand the obstinate coofidence of the Anglo-Indian 
officers, who, to the last, rejecting- all evidonce, posisted in believing 
in die devotion and faidifiilness of their soldiers, especially if we take 
into account the habits of dissimulation and mendacity so commem 
among the natives. How much blood, and how mai^ disasters diis 
infatuatitm, honourable to them, no doubt—^for the officers were 
among the first victims—^was to coat England! It is credible, although 
die tiling does not rest on unioqieachable proof, that other causes 
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contributed to encourage bad pasriona and wild hopet in the ranka 
of die Bengal army. Those among die native princes who were ather 
dispossessed or held in tutelage had for years cherished the dream 
of a mutiny in the native aniQ'; the troops, too, had widiont doubt 
always numbered in their ranks ambitions, active, and intelligent 
soldiers, who formerty could have risen to the first rank in the service 
of their natural rulers. These men of energy, finding diemselves 
powerless to break down die prgudices of that most exclusive caste 
of all—the Fnglish —> and having no other i^ospect after a life of 
faithful and loyal service than die position of subahdar-major,'* must 
often have longed for die dt^ when, at die bead of their cmnrades, 
they should drive out dieir Euii^ean masters; and, as in die good 
old di^s of Scindiah and Holkar, carve out for themselves a large 
share in Indian dignities—a pair of epaulettes or a crown! The 
extraordinary good luck which for nearly a century attended the 
English undertakings in India, discouraged the most adventurous 
spirits. But in 1842 the charm was brdcoi by the disasters of the 
retreat from Cabul.** The Hindoo and Mussulman sepoyB no longer 
thought their masters invincible, and a spirit of discontent and 
disaffection crept in amongst them. The tribes of the Indian 
Caucasus, siqjported hy the mutiny of die Afghan regiments in die 
pay of England, had forced the Europeans to evacuate their 
‘conquests beyond the Indus after immense reverses. This was a 
threatening exanqile, and was calculated to inqness the native anny 
and pcqmlatioa Why should that which bad pro^ successful beyond 
the Kfayber Pass not prove equally so on the banks of die Ganges 
and of the Jumna? Could a handful of foreign soldien resist die ^orts 
of millions of Indians, backed by the native faces of die Bengal 
army? For fifteen years this problem agitated many minds amcaigst 
the mercenaries of the Qmpany. Ambitiixi, the diirst for riches, die 
hatred of a foreign domination are instinctive sentiments in die heart 
of man, and they exist just as much under a dark as under a white 
skin. 

The exaggerated accounts of the Ei^sh misfortunes in the 
Crimea could not fail to increase die general uneasiness, and to 
inflame the passions, die hatred, and die hopes of the dispossessed 
dynasties.The archives of the palace at Delhi attest that during die 
si^e of Sebasti^l, King Mohammed Shah Bahadour teal a secret 
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missi<Hi to the Shah of Persia, asking for help against the English 
Was it likely, Aen, that the heir presunqMive would remain unnuived 
by the events of the battle-fields of TnVffr mftiMi and Balaclava, \^ien 
he knew fall well that <m the death, of the reigning enq>eror sovereign 
honours, the right of residence in the palace of his anceston, and 
the pension of twelve lakhs nqiees enjc^^ by his father, would 
be withdrawn from him? 

In the first days of 1857, Nabob Daudou Pan, better known 
under the name of Nana Sahib, the same who played such an 
important and odious part in the mutiny, left his residmice of Bet- 
hour, near Cawnpore, in mder to take a journey to Delhi, and soon 
after another to Lucknow. Most probably polities had something to 
do with his movements, ^^ch were totally at variance widi the stay- 
at-hcnne habits of the native princes. Perhqis, widiout conspiring in 
the full meaning of the word, the dispossessed masters of the soil, 
well aware, as th^ were, of the elements of discard fermenting in 
the native army, deemed it necessary to come to some mutual 
understanding, in order to be rea<^ for any eventuality. It may be 
admitted, then, though subsequent investigations almost conqiletely 
failed to discover ar^ proof of it, that in the early part of 1857 the 
native princes and their agents were not idle, and that they neglected 
no means of exciting disaffection in the native army, especially 
amongst the troops stationed round the great centres, such as Delhi, 
Cawnpore, and Lucknow. 

In die midst of all these elements of. disintegration, the fatal 
innovation of greased carUidges for the Enfield rifle, with which the 
European and native troops had recently been armed, made its 
appearance. Those of the men who were dissatisfied naturally 
affirmed that the object of introducing new ammunition into the 
service was only to deprive all the sepoys of their caste, and to oblige 
dmm to embrace Christiani^. Hindoos and Mussutmoi were equally 
threatened; for the cartridges served out to the former were said to 
be encased with cow’s fat, those intended for the latter with 
pig’s fat. These foolish rumours excited almost to madness minds 
nourished in the impure superstitions and exterior practices of the 
Brahmin religion. The following anecdote, borrowed from die 
Memoirs of Colonel Skinner, an officer whose name is gloriously 
connected witfi die campaigns of the b^inning of the century, gives 
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a V6iy just idea of the all-powerfulness of the spirit caste. He 
was wounded in an encounter with the Coops of the Rajah of 
Oomeara, January 31, 1800, about three o’clo^ in the aftemocm, 
and only came to his senses the next morning at dawn. His trowsers 
alone had been left him by the marauders, so that, to escape the 
burning r^^s of the sun, he crawled towards some neighbouring 
bushes. l\vo wounded men belonging to his regiment joined him 
there. One, a subahdar (native captain) had his 1^ shattered above 
the knee, the other, a jemidar (native lieutenant), had received a laitce- 
thrust in the body. The three wretched beings were devoured by 
thirst, but not a living creature could be descried; and they spent 
dw day longing for death. Their prayers were not heard, and night 
qtproached. The aky was clear, the mocm was bright, the cold was 
intense. Silence was only broken by the cries of the wounded calling 
for water with a dying voice, and by the gnashing of the teeth of 
the animals devouring the dead bodies. Several times jackals advanced 
towards the colonel and his con^>8ni(ni8, udio were obliged to make 
a noise and throw stones to drive them away. At last day broke; 
and in the dim light the wounded men saw a man and an old wmnan 
going o\^ the battlefield, and giving each person a bit of bread and 
some water. Colonel Skinner received this unexpected succour with 
thankfulness, but the subahdar was a Rajpoot of high caste, and the 
charitable wmnan a ‘chounar,' one of the lowest, so diat he refused 
to accqrt either bread or watn. In vain the En glishman tried to shake 
his conqtanion’s resolution, and entreated him to save his life. The 
subahdar answered stoically that in his condition, with merely a few 
hours’ agoi^ in prospect, the intensity his sufiferings was a matto' 
of little importance. Could he deny his faith and die in a state of 
impuri^ in order to avoid pain? This instance shows that all die 
Influences which act on a man^ 9udi as habit, public opinicm, etc, 
are concoitrated in the case of die Indian in the sinrit ^ caste." 

Native society considers a man deprived of caste as a culprit 
guilty of swim great crime, and the hatred and cmitmi^ of his 6<)oals 
pursue him everywhere. His family even cannot escape public 
persecuti<XL For Ae pariah, for his wife and his children, dtere exist 
in this world neither relations, friends, temples, nor burial, and in 
the next a dtousand frightful tonneots await them for thousands and 
thousands of years! A Brahmin, who loses caste, can only be 
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ctanpared to a great man in Europe fail* frcm high social rank 
to die lowest dqjtfu of a convict eatablishmeoL Hie above oqdanation 
afifords grounds for afimning, however incredible it may ^ipear to 
the reader, that, with regard to the sq>oy mutiny, ike intr^octioa 
of greased cartridges was the last straw ttiiich broke Ae camel’s 
back. 

Htfc we must remark that, all>powerfu] as were caste prqudices 
\»kere Europeans were concerned, they had ceased to exist among 
native soldiers through their daily ccmtact with oat another. Hindoos 
and Mussulmen alike, forgetting dieir past hatred and their religioos 
differences, drew nearer togetheri and a sort of vast military 
freemasonry, cemented by real or imaginary interests, was formed 
in process of time in the Bengal army. The news of dte dt^, o’ the 
opinions prevailing amongst the native masses, spread with 
extraordinary rqiidity from the towits and palaces to die remotest 
garrisons. Must we conclude from these indications, os others have 
done, that organised bands k^ 17 a seoet correspondence widi all 
the regiments, and that die conspirators intended the mutii^ to break 
out at once in all the Indian stations on Sunday, May 10? Hie plan 
of the ringleaders is supposed to have been as follows:—To 
assassinate ofEiciab and officers as they came out of church, to seize 
immediately on the treasure, die arsenals, and the public magazines, 
to open the gates of the prisons; and having done this to proclaim 
old Mohammed Shah, Emperor of India. The outbreaks at 
Barrackpore and at Mirut, which could not be su^iressed by the 
leaders, hurried on events, and preveaited, so it is said, the Indian 
Vespers from filling with bloodshed, chi die selfsame d^ and at the 
selframe hour, all the stations of Bengal, of die nordi-west provinces 
of the kingdom of Oude, of Central India, and of the Punjab. We 
must hasten to add dial no tru s t w o rthy discovery, eidier during or 
after die mutmy, served to confirm the existence of plots as subtb' 
constructed as these, worthy indeed of veteran European 
revolutiomsts, bin too de^ for the fHunitive conspiratcna of Asia. 
Still, attoitive observers were aware of certain premonitory signs 
of the coming storm. 

In die first of March, the ‘dunipangis’ (Anglo-Indian police 

agents) carried about from village to village and town to town 
‘chippatis’ (a sort oS cake), which they pretended to have received 
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from unkiiown penou, and die origin of vrfncb dw AdniiautratiGn 
with an its eSivts coold not discover. A strange dung, «4uch proves 
die nQ'steiy suirotmding die lower strata of Indian soeuty, is diat 
even nowadi^, when die cotmecdcai betweci the fact and the events 
of the mcnrow is clearly understood, the most conqietent judges 
cannot agree iqicn its signification.** Some see in it a sign bociowed 
from former customs, warning the native communities to put 
diemselves on dieir guard against some great danger near at hand. 
Odiers afium that die chiefs of the coospira^ forwarded these cakes 
throughout that by the very of the of 

audiori^, in order to alarm the population and them believe 

that they would soon be forced by Government to adopt one and 
the same sort of food; in a word, to abjure their religioiis and caste 
prqudices. 

In die midst of all these plottings, the most perfect discipline 
prevailed in the native am^; for the sepoys, though they imparted 
d) dieir sigieriras dieir imaginaiy fears, aroused by no less imaginary 
projects of religious pn^aganda, r eject ed with qiparent horror all 
idea of mutii^. These jnotestatians found too easy credence among 
the Anglo-Indian officers, who, if th^ were struck by ariy signs of 
disaffection, perceived them in other r^imeots, but not in their own. 
It was admitted that bad tendencies, fomented by the native press, 
and a spirit of uneasiness, existed in the ranks; but die official staff 
reports went no further. 

Evmi the greatest alarmists declared that no mutii^ could be 
more than partial, and diat the Hindoo element would alw^ be ready 
to fight the Mussulman, and vice versa. Besides this, all the men 
who had grown grey in the Company’s service refused obstinately 
to believe that under die rod coat dm s^oy Iqr dnrnant the wildest 
terror, die most ferocious passions;—the natives tfaemsdves pierced 
widi a surer glance the gkxxn d the pcditkal horizoa. From die early 
mondm of lg37 business became slack; and, as m the bad days d 
ymre, bankers, merchants, and rich men buried dieir diamonds and 
treasures. 

Musketry adiools had been eatablished at the starions of E>inn- 
Dum, Mimt, and Sialkote, to whidi were aent detacfaneots from 
the different s^py r^imenta, in order to teach the men the use of 
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die Enfield riile. But die new ammunition was only distributed to a 
Goorkha, regiment, which had asked for it to make a show of 
discipline and goodwill. The agitation excited in the anny by the 
question of greased cartridges was made known to die public by a 
slight fact, which exhibits so curiously the Indian customs and 
siqiersddons, that we shall mendon h in some detail. A grenadiv of 
the second nadve infantry raiment attached to the Dum-Dum depot” 
was going along the road to the cantonments, when a low-caste 
workman of the arsenal asked to drink out of the copper cup he 
had in his hand. The soldier, rather astonished at such a familiarity, 
answered that he could not allow any one to drink out of his cup, 
widiout knowing what caste he belonged to. ‘You talk of caste,’ 
the man replied, ‘don’t you know it will no Irmger exist the day diat 
you have bitten a greased cartridge.’ These words, reported by the 
soldier to his comrades, created such agitation in the depot, that the 
commanding officer made an instantaneous report to the war 
secretary, who, being an old officer, accustomed to respect and give 
way to the septa's religious prejudice, at once understood the gravid 
of the situation. Directions were sent to explain the composition of 
the cartridges to the sepoys, and as a final measure the question was 
setded by modifying the drill, so that the soldiers had not to bite the 
cartridge. This extreme concession did not quiet matters, and die 
agitators even made use of it to assert with greater violence than 
ever that cow’s fat most certainly and really entered into the 
composition of the new cartridges, notwithstanding all the 
Government denials. They argued, with some show of reason, that 
if it had not been so, why should dm soldiers ’ drill have been suddenly 
changed? In die meantime, a detachment of the 34th was sent from 
So-ampore to Barrackpore.^' The mesi stationed there had followed 
with, anxiety the differe n t phases of the cartridge question, and had 
shared the fears and anger of their brotho^ in arms at Dum-Dum, 
which was near their own cantonments. The agitation created in the 
ranks of die sqioys of the 34lh communicated iteclf widi die rapidity 
of lightning to the regiments stationed at Serampore. The 24th of 
February—than are reaUy ill-omened days in die histoiy of man— 
the soldiers.cd’the 19di Ri^iment refused, when on parade, to receive 
their cartridges, diough th^ came out of the same chests as those' 
they had used the day before. The brigadier commanding at 
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Serampore, who had not a single European soldier with him, 
countermanded the distribntion; and as the sept^ consented to return 
to barracks, no further repressive measures were taken. The 
Government was made acquainted with these facts, and sent 
steamers to Burmah to fetch the 84th Regiment of the Rr^al army, 
so as to reinforce the fe^le garrison at Fort ^^illiam ; but before 
their return blood had already flowed at the very station of 
Barrackpore, where, thirty years before, the insubordination of a 
native regiment had been repressed with such merciless energy. 

Towards the middle of March, a sepoy of the 34th, called Mar^al 
Pandy (which name was given later on to the rebels), went through 
the lines exciting his comrades to mutiny, and. cut down his adjutant, 
whilst the native soldiers and olEcers on guard close by remained 
deaf to the cries and orders of the victim. Mangal Pandy and the 
native officers were brought before a court-martial, condemned to 
death, and executed. Unfortunately, repressive measures did not stop 
here, and with the most imprudent severity the authorities disbanded 
the 34th; they forgot that once, in their homes, the sepoys would 
disseminate everywhere the mendacious report of the strange 
projects against native religion ascribed to Government by fanaticism 
or superstition. The murder at Bairaelqmte had searccly opmed the 
eyes of the military authmities to the spirit of disaffection in the native 
anny,” when the haphazard of human passions gave birth to the 
crisis in the station, which, by reason of its very considerable 
European garrison, seemed the least nqiosed to a mutiiQ' among the 
native troops. In die month of May the new ammunition was served 
out during mmning drill, cm die esplanade at Minn to ninety men of 
die 3rd regiment of regular cavalry selected from the different 
squadrons. As only five accepted it, the eighty-five others were 
brought before a court-martial, and condemned to five years’ 
inqnisonmenL Any act of mercy would have been out of place, and 
would have authorised mudity in the Bengal amty. The conunander- 
in-chief decided, justly ennng hj to execute the sentence in all its 
rigour. On May 9, the condemned men were stripped of their 
umforms befine all die assendiled troopa d the statini, ehaifis woe 
riveted on their legs, and they wort then led bade to prison. A 
mournful siloice prevailed in the native regunents present on diis 
occasion. Not a word was said, not a g e ahat of in s u bc rn ii n al ion was 
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made. The dangerous momeat seemed safety over, and the brigadier 
in comnumd could write in his official report, with some show of 
truA, Aat he had succestfnlty solved the greased cartridge question. 
Tlie events of the following day gave the lie to this assertion. On 
Sund^^, 10, just as the European populatum of Minit was about 
going to cfaurdi, a great tumult broke out in the native ranks, the 
3rd cavalry raiment showing itself more violent Ami the others. 
The officers who hastened to Ae spot to endeavour to restore 
discipline, were attacked furiously. Some of them fell uiuler the blows 
of their soldiers, and the wAole regiment moved on to the prisoiL 
^ an inconceivable error of judgment of the authorities—an error 
which, by-die-bye, often meets us again in the scores of Ae mutiny— 
Ae guard on duty, which did not even attempt resistance, was 
composed of sepoys. The gates were thrown open, and the military 
prisoners and a crowd of wretches the worst kind poured forA. 
From one outset the 20A infantry raised Ae standard of revolt, but 
Ae llA was still undecided, aiul listened, at least, to the orders of 
its officers, if it did not obey Aem. In the midst of Ae excitement, 
Ae mutineers of the 20A rushed into Ae lines of Ae llA, which 
was still hesitating, and fired tqwn Ae staff, killing Ae colonel. This 
murder turned Ae scale, and for several hours Ae sq)oys, the scum 
of Ae bazars, and Ae escaped convicts pillaged, burned, and 
mnrdered to their heart’s content. 

During this time the vacillation of an. old general, weighed down 
wiA infirmities, sufficed to paralyse all action on the part of Ae 
largest number of European tro(^ in ai^' Anglo>Indian statiem. The 
surprise had been complete; yet we must add that the great extent 
of the statitm at Mirut, which covered a space of more Aan five 
miles, Ae entire sqmradai of Ae Eurcqtoan troops fimn Ae native 
ones, e}q>lain, to a certain point, how it was that Ae news of what 
was passing in Ae sepoyt’ lines was sane time m readmrg head¬ 
quarters. The d^ was drawing to a close befcae Ae royal troops 
could be assembled under General Hewett on Ae parade ground. 
Having secured the regimeatal chests and Ae barracks, they marched 
towards the native lines, but Ae rebel sepoys had already left Aenij 
and were hastening to Delhi. There only renuuned wmII bands 
of stragglers, on whom Ae artillery fired a few harmleu rounds. 
The station was otveloped m darkness; and Ae general, without 
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tFoobling himiielf to pnmie tlie rebeli, ordered his indignant men to 
wididniw to tfadr cantonments for the ni^. All tfae lielp givoi was 
to acqnaint d» Delhi audiorities 1^ triegrai^ widt die events vriitch 
had occurred smee die moming. M dawn the next di^, patnds were 
at last sent round die statioa to look for ai^ familiea who might have 
escaped being massacred dvoogh the fidelity of their servants, or 
favoured by the darkness. The many smiling villas of Mimt were a 
heap of smoking mins, from which were extracted thirty-one horribly 
mutilated European corpses. On Mty' 11, at sunrise, the cavalry which 
conqiosed the rebel van-guard toede possession of the bridge of boats 
over the Jumna. No other town offered the mutineen suen a safe 
aslyum against English vengeance as Delhi; for in its walls lived die 
descendant of Timour, the natural chief of the insurrection, 
surrounded by a crowd of ruined nobles, adventurers, and 
discontented persons of all kind, whose most ardent wish was fm 
die downfall di die English dominion and the restoration of the fallen 
dynasties. As far back as April, a proclamation in Persian, posted 
clandestinely (m die walls of the grand mosque, had announced duU 
die time had c<nne to drive the European conquerors out of India. 
The cantonments round Delhi, thou^ occupied by a ccmsiderable 
Anglo-Indian force, did not contain a single European soldier; and 
this, notwithstanding that the arsenal inside the town was cme of 
the best supplied in the Empire. It is only just to remaik that the 
onus of diis inexcusable fauh must be laid on die Court of Directors, 
as die danger of its isolated position had been several times pointed 
out by the different commanders-in-chief, amongst others Ity Sir C. 
Nqiier.^ The commissioner of the district. Major Fraser, was aroused 
by the news aS the arrival of die raiments from Mimt, and he went 
forward to meet die r^ls, accompanied by his t^Qcers and a few 
police. Abandoned by his escort and fired by the sqioys, he fled 
to the palace to ask help of old Mohammed Shah, but it is needless 
to say diat he received no answa to his entreaties. The rabble 
soldiers, who had also entered the palace, pursued the unfeatunate 
magistrate and his companions, and massacred them all in the 
^lartments of the European commander of die tnqierial residence. 
These raurdos once accanqdished, the rebels, the em pa ur’s guard, 
and the di^ of the populace fell igion die European quarter, uiiich 
for some hours was ^ scene of the most hideous excesses. All 
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the eff<»ts of the mutineen soot ceotred on the ■neoil, the 
of which had been prcnqKly aad energetical^ oiganued by the staff 
of nine European commissioned and ntm-cominisiKBed <^cm, as 
soon as they were aware of i^tat was going (hl Amu woe served 
out to the wokmen, loaded guns pointed at the entmce, and, as a 
last resource, a train of powder was laid to the chief magasme, to 
prevent its falling into the hands of dte rd>ela. Scarcdy were these 
preparations finished, when a messenger presented himself to 
demand the ceaskm of the arsenal in the Emperor’s name, and on 
refiual, die attack b^an immediately. By means of ladders qiplied 
to the walls, die besi^en entered the exterio’ courts, tmd in a. few 
minutes a heavy fire from the neighbouring roofs, which were 
crowded with the enemy, disabled several of the Europeans. The 
wcvkmen, to whom arms had been given, far from helping their 
masters, joined the attack in great mimben; and even those vdio 
remained faidiful threw away their rifles and wandered about the 
enclosure, a prey to die wildest terror. 

All hope of resisting successfully was soon lost. Lieutenant 
Willoughby, of the Artillery, ordered Sergeant Scully—diese two 
names should be jealously preserved by histosy—to appb' a match 
to the train. Some magazines and buildings blew up with a terrible 
noise, burying many of the besiegers under their mins, but the 
destructicm produced was only partial, and the greater part of the 
stores and provisions remained intact. Non-commissicmed officer 
Scully, isho was wounded in the eiqiloston, was dispatched by the 
victors. Lieutenant Willoughby succeeded in leaving die town, but 
was massacred a few daj^ after in a village. Three of the other 
European defenders of the arsenal escaped safe and sound, and 
managed to reach Mirut 

While the revolt was triumphing in Delhi itself, the position of 
die military iuithorities in the cantonments, two miles to the nordi 
of the Cashmere Gate, was becoming more and more critical. 
Successively af^rised of dw events of the preceding night at Miiut, 
of the entrance into Delhi of the rebel sepoys, of the sack of the 
European quarter. Brigadier Greaves hastily took some measures of 
defence. A circular warned English residents to meet without delQ' 
at ^ signalling tower on the Ambaltah road. Infantry and attiUety 
reinforcements were dispatched to the town, but the troops round 
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Delhi were infected with the spirit of revolt, and nearly all the 
detachments sent fiom die camp went over at once to the rd>eU. 

The S4di allowed its t^ken to be mauaoed in their midst by 
the hfintt trooper s , without offering any resistance; and even tte 
men who preserved die most semblance of discipline and loyal^ 
retnmed to their quarters only to infl antfi their comrades an 
account of die success of the revested reghnents. The officers had 
lost all authority, and tnmuh and confusion in die canqi were at dmir 
height The 34th alone still retained sane appearance of discipline; 
but towards the evening a few devoted sddicn e«we to die colonel 
and adjutant, and advised them to fly. They said that the troops 
considered themselves released from dieir oath of fidelity, and dM 
notwithstanding their own goodwill, they were powerleu to protect 
their officers against die madmen, who were litde by litde gaining 
the upper hand.’ All hope of resistance was gone from that time. 
The officers find die Eunqiean families took to flight, and Br^adier 
Greaves, like the ciqitain of a smoking vessel, was the last to leave. 
That night the victory of the sepoys was celebrated in the 
cantonmmits by fire, pillage, and assassination. The unfortunate 
fugitives met with the most varied fate. Some of them fell inte die 
hands of the mutineers, and were massacred. Others woe killed in 
Mussulman, villages, where they had taken refuge. As a rule, the 
En gliah were kindly treated in the Hindoo communities, and for 
weeks together whole families found shelter in miserable huts, to 
the great hemour, be it said, of the lyots, and te dieir equally great 
peril; for their generous hospitality e:iq)osed than to the fiercest wradi 
of dw rebels. 

The latest and most marvelloai conquest of science contributed 
to the safety of England in the midst of all these disasters. The 
tel^rqdi cl^ who was shut qi in his office at die far cod of the 
camp, was one of the last victims on that iay. As evening drew 
near, he was sitting before his instrumait uhen the murdovn, mad 
widi carnage, burst into the roan, and in an instant tore him to pieces. 
Bitt dw dispateh, uduch was to avenge bis death, was already passing 
along the wires with die rqndity of hglmung. TbePnqab andwrities 
knew ^ full mteot of dw disasters at Ddhi before hit Umbi had 
ceased to q ui ver ; and, meeting m council, thty began preps^ons 
for future victory. Tiw fatal news had also been conveyed by 
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to Calcutta, and to military headquarteri. General Anson, 
Cainmandsr'in>Qiief of the Indian Ano', had for seven! 
weeks tdeen refuge from the terrible heat of die summer at Simla. 
A younger brotlier of Lord Lkhfield, a disttngutriied member of die 
Lower House, a man of fsahiun, roiowned in die highest London 
society for his eluant manners, his race-horses, his first-rate talent, 
fin udiich General Anson owed his positiaii, to his famity connection 
and to the Queen’s protection; for Her M^esty still showed to the 
beautiful Mrs. Anson the same affection with which she had 
honoured the Hon. Miss Forester, the chief ornament of her court 
in the early cUtys of her reign. Gmieral Anson had been scarcely two 
years at Calcutta, and had acquired a vety slight e xp er i ence of men 
and diings in India. Besides this, his fomer military service was not 
sufficient to give him ai^ great authority, as he had been pcsent at 
no other canqiaigns than that o( Waterioo, where, however, ho did 
his duty bravely as an ensign in the Guards. Let us hold, to do him 
justice, that even if he had taken part in even'battle since the beginning 
of dw cmitury, even if he had been gifted with the highest military 
genius, he could hardly have escqied die infatuadmi which hid fixnn 
the most co mp etent officers the hostile spirit of the native troops. 

As before mentioned, nearly all those in command, in their 
private ch’ official correspcmdence, speak of the discipline and loyalty 
of their soldiers widi a cmfidence full of delusions. It is true diat 
the mote, which none of diem perceived if dwir own eym, assumed 
die iNOportion of a beam in those of their neighbours; the state of 
die army was said to be serious, the quesden of greased cartridges 
full of danger, and certain raiments showed, unequivocal symptoms 
of disaffecdoiL But such cmitradictory repmts had not led to die 
conclusion that the ^irit of sedition had so conqiletety permeated 
an army which for one hundred years bad been faithful to the British 
flag. At any rate, no one could siqqiMe that a mudiiy would not be 
immediately suppressed at Minit, wdiere a numerically superior 
European force could be opposed to die native soidieiy. To doubt 
the success of repressive measures was to refuse to see die sun at 
mid-d^ ! The conectneas of this estimation is settled to-thty by the 
facts themselves. If that same eveoing, the brigadier if command at 
Miiut, recovering from his first surprise, had sent his two cavalry 
raiments and a rifle battalion in pumuit oi the mutineen, die latter 
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would have entered Delhi as fiighivet, and in no case could have 
maintained diemsetves there. It has bea seen, too, that the mutnor 
did not break out spontaneously in die cantonments at D elhi. The 
raiments hesitated before listening to ^ rdiels, and 

one even remained faidiful to its duty till die evening. The wwmatiinte 
arrival of European troops would no doubt have prevented or 
repressed all attempt at revolt Both at Mirut and Cabul, of fatal 
memory, the incapacity of - an old general ruined everything. How 
much blood and treasure die systematic predilection cf the Court of 
Directors for invalid crfEcers was to cost En gland ! General Anson’s 
first measures attest a judicious character full (rf* decision, and able 
to look danger in the face widiout trembling. Three European 
regiments, stationed in the samtarhims cd the Himal^a, received 
orders to descend at once to the plains, and a Goori^ regiment 
was dispatched to Philour to serve as escort to a si^e traia The 
next day, die commander-in-chief left Simla for die scene of action. 
For European troops, die abnqit chan^ fiom the bealdty dimate of 
the Himalaya to ^ burning plains d’ India, and the necessity of 
forced marches in May—the hottest month of the year—was a 
severe trial. They easily endured the fatigues of die first marches, 
but cholera broke out at Amballali, their first rallying point, and raged 
widi extreme violence. This terrible plague was onty an additional 
motive for pressing on to Delhi; but how to bring tc^edier in a few 
days the food and die immense qqiaratus, indispensable for enabling 
a European amiy to take die field at diis season. 

The co-operation of die Riyab of Pat^alah” was of immense 
help to the English commissariat in ita difficulties. This prince, 
b elong ing to an old and iDustrious Sikh famity, and the chief of the 
most infioitant amongst the states allied to England in the 
neighbonriiood of AmbaBah, exercised a most powerful influence on 
the conduct (rf* odier indepcadent native nikrs. The he^ he afforded 
to the English in mon^', camels, dqdumts and carts, allowed the 
vanguard to leave Amballah on Mey 19. The head cofamnis arrived 
at die lecond rallying point, Kumaon, on die 19th. Scarcety were ^ 
die forces united, vdim General Anson succumbed to m attack of 
cholera. But his pin ofcampaign survived him. Ifdieexchisive merit 
of canying die war under die walls <i Delhi” does not bdong to 
him, lie had at least dist of accepting the advice ci penons who. 
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better KxpiiihifBd than he wMi the native duuacter and cq>abilities, 
rqireaented the absolnte necessity oi a v^orous line ot action, nd 
not histoty itself demonstrate diat success had ahv^v attended the 
English in wan vriiere diey had gone forward with blind audacity, 
without calailating the number or the resources of the enenty? Major- 
General Sir H. Barnard succeeded Anson by ri^ of seniority, and 
assumed the oommand in chief of the troops, which, were cooqKtsed 
of two horse batteries, of die 9th Lancers of the Royal army, of 
duee repments of European infmury. and of three native ones, on 
which little d^iendence could be plao^ We must add to these several 
forces, the Minit brigade, already on its wsy to Altpore, which had 
been chosen beforehand as a rallying point. These troops had the 
good luck to be die first to meet the enemy, and to avenge their 
military honour, which had been tamiahed by inviduntary inaction at 
Mint The Delhi sqxiya, in order to prevent the junction of the Mirut 
brigade, and of the principal body of the army, occupied the 
qiproaches of a suspension bridge over the Hindum some distance 
firom the Village of Quyioudounagahr. The r^iels made but a feeble 
resistance, and took to flight almost without striking a blow, and 
abandoned seven guns. 

The result of the fight was alreacty certain, when die English 
general was informed that some sqwys had taken refi^ m huts in 
die rear of his lines. He ordered the village to be cleared, but die 
sepoys were so convinced of their safety duu they were surrounded 
before they thought of flying. They defended themselves with 
admirable courage, rqulsed the attack of a Sikh raiment, and when 
di^ finally succumbed to the bayonets (d‘1he6l8t, the victory proved 
dearly bought. An incident had already shown that men of 
determination were to be found in the native ranks. Just as some 
slarmishers were about to take possession of a gun, a sqioy of the 
11th set fire to die ammunition, and widi his last glance saw an 
English c^ficer and several men blown to {oeces by the explosion. 
The attack, which the idids began on the following was easily 
rqmlsed, widi very Utde loss to die Eagliih. a mo ng st whom fatigne, 
privation, and the heat of the sun made <{uite u maity vktima as the 
fire of the enenty. On June 7 die Mint brigade reached head-qaarters 
at Alipore. The arrival of this reinfarcemeat was moat opportune, 
as die staff reports certified diat the eneaity was in force in the 
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neighbouihood. The sqrays, in fact, had detemuncd to await an attack 
in die open, and occupied before Delhi a poaition the natural 
advantage! of which th^ utUiaed with a skill constaiUfy exhibited 
by them during die wdiole contest A considerable ftuce of native 
infantry was stationed to the right oS the Great Trunk Road,^ in a 
vast serai,” whose walla were pierced with loopholes, and in fixMit 
of which, on a alight elevation, was a battery and a howitzer, 
defended by epaulanents, covered by fascines and gabions. At a little 
distance the village of Badd>li>Serai offered excellent cover for 
infantry in its houses and gardens. The defence of this position was 
confided to seven infantry regnnenti, two cavalry, and an artillery 
battalion, all of which bad belonged to die Bengal may. Besides these 
r^ular forces, the sqtoys numbered in their ranks the artillerymen 
of die palace of Delhi and volunteers of all kinds, drawn to the scene 
of action by hatred of the foreigner, by religious excitement, and 
the diirst for blood and pillage. On June 8, at midnig ht, Sir H. Barnard 
had taken his last measure, and Brigadier Hope Grant left the camp 
at die head of diree cavaby squadroiu and two pieces of artiUesy, in 
order to turn the sqx^’ left wing. DifRculties on the road in^ieded 
the march of this column, and the battle was nearly decided before 
it came into actioL The divisitm “which had been selected for the 
inincipal attack, under the <ttden of the Commander-in-chief left the 
canqi at two in the morning, and arrived about sunrise at some 
distance from the village of Badd-li-Serai. Its defenders at once 
cqiened fire. The British artillery todc up a position, and the infantry, 
composed of the 75th of the Royal army, and the 1st of the 
Conqiai^’s, dqilpyed on the high road. It was soon evident diat the 
&iti^ aitilleiy was unable to silence the fire the fortified battery 
to wdiidi it was opposed. Two, regiments and the staff met with 
considerable loss. Sir H. Barnard felt that the matter could on^' be 
settled by a bt^'oiet charge. He csdered the 75th to ctptiire the guns, 
whilst the Fusiliers mardied against the battle-menttd walls of die 
village. In the very mconatt when oders from head-quarters were 
about to be given, die 75di thought they were going to be diaiged 
by cavalry, and die men formed square widioitt waiting for the wcud 
enmmMd The wai immediately recognised, but it was 

too late to rem^ it, and di^ advanced on the battery over ground 
inqiaaatdile tfaro^ die depth of mud under a gallh^ fire, hi a few 
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minutes seventy men were dienbled, but tbe battery was takas and 
its defoiders pot to flight, or were slain at their guns. Hk Fusiliers 
were equally successful, and diey ocoqned the village of Badd-K- 
Serai without severe loss. The two regnnents united inarched on the 
serai, where dtey battered in the gates and btyoneted all to the last 
man. This was the first exanqile of those bloody reprisals which 
we shall have occasion more thaw once to make mention of. The 
reserves had arrived on the ground during these operations, and 
Brigadier Gram with his cavalry tamed die sepoys’ left. The Lancers 
immediately drove back the troops opposed to them, and took 
possession of two guns, m which the rout became general, and die 
sqKtys only rallied in the suburbs of Delhi, where the pursuit ceased. 
Towards the afternoon the English entered their cantonments as 
victors. Not a numth had passed since the dQ' when thq' had been 
occupied by perjured soldiers, who had tarnished their military 
honours by shedding the blood their ofRcen. Tbe British amty 
numbered 54 dead, of whom 4 were officers, including Adiu-tant* 
General Colonel Chester, and 32 wounded. The sepoy losses were 
much more considerable. They abandoned several colours and thirteen 
guns. A strange detail, very characteristic of the nnitiiQ', is that the 
military medals and die Order of British India,* given by tbe Conqiany 
as rewards for faithful services, wore found on the red coats of 
dead sepoys, bodi soldiers and ofiicers; and, stranger still, pouches 
full of greased cartridges, die final and decisive cause of die mutiny, 
were picked up on the ground occtqned by the rdiel regitneuts. The 
results of diis affair were immsise, for it re-established the {sestige 
c£ the Fnglinh in the eyes of die’ Asiatic population; yet it is han^ 
wwdty of notice when.c<aiqiared with the enormous forces engaged 
and ^ torrents of blood shed at Solferino and Gravelotte. 

The news of the sepoy defeat passed from mouth to mouth to 
the most remote froitien of the Pmgab, and gave decisive hdp to 
die mergetie measures of Sir J. Lawrence. The European r^ained 
confidence in his siqieriartty over the Asiatic. A handful of Bridah 
soldiers, some three diousand leagues frmn dmir country, in die 
depttii of Alia, exposed to die bunmig rays of a, verdeal son and to 
the hot breadi of anffocatiiig winda, were able to look die future 
confidently in the fKe. Thia fortunate begimring was the pncwuor 
of still greater successes. The Pm^eb ‘Gtudes’, (me of die best 
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r^hnenti in tfie Indian army, came into camp cm June 7. Tbey were 
compoaed of three aquadnms tod three omipanies of infantry, and 
were exclosivefy recnuted among the tribea ^ the Indian Caucasus. 
These men of iron had covered t^ djutanee frcan Peshawur to Delhi, 
some 362 miles, in less three weeks, in the hottest time o[ the 
year; and yet Iran dieir appearance one might have tnm gmerf that 
diey had left some neighbouring garriscm the evening before to take 
part in a review. However important this reinfcHcement was from 
its number, h was still more so from the mere fact of its arrival; for 
the entrance of the ‘Guides’ meant that Sir J. Lawrence was 
undisputed master of die Punjab, which had scarce^' beat conquered 
ten years before, and was inhabittd by die most warlike race in India. 
The help givea did not stop here. Wondrous trhmqdi of political talent 
and of die personal ascendency of a peat statesman over a rrfiole 
nation! At ^ call of Sir J. Lawrence the formidable Sikh population 
furnished the English army with men, money, and ammunition 
sufficient to take Delhi, not only befoe one of the numerous battaliotu 
seat from England on the news of the motit^ had joined die besieging 
forces, but even before a single one had disembailced at Calcutta. 

(From author’s The English md India, translated firom 

die French by a Diplomat, 1883) 

Refisrences 

1. The Biitiah flag Qoated wiUioul a nval from the banks of the Indus to those 
of the Inwaddy. 

2. See amongst the docunrats the t^))e cd* the populatiai (d* India and of the 
Protected StMes is 1868. 

3. The whole populatkm of India can be apprcndmately valued at 200 millioos 
of inhabitanta, of v^iich 50 miUinu belong to the Native Statea—property 
so called, to rt>e number of IS3. Statistics give the Allowing census of the 
natives sutgect lo Engbnd according to tb^ iriigiaa:— 


Nctive Chriftiui 

1,100,000 

Buddhitts 

1,000,000 

Aborigintl Tribei 

12.000JX)0 

KUhomgdtBi 

2s,000j)00 

Hifiduoi ^ 

112,000,000 

Paneet 

180,000 

bmaMant (Chriitiana) 

9\flOO 
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Europeani (mchidiiig the umy) 
Jewi 

Anoenian* 


tS6,( 

lOjI 

5 / 


151>»2,( 




7. 


8 . 


9 . 


Total 

—PaHiawmttary D^eummts. 

4. S«« Doeumenti, No. n, 'The Extent of Native Adnunutn 

5. See Documeota^ No. ID., 'The Syetem of Caite*. 

6. In 1760 the inny» exehiaiveorofficcn m the Artilkiy and Eoginem, 

only numbered eighteen. European capuini» twenty^ Beutenanta* ae rte en 
eniigfii. The originaJ battaliont vmexomfDonty by the name of 

the eaptaina had raiaed them; for exam^e, Matthew or Oalliez battalion 
(Oalliea ka Pultan), from the name of Aeir firat commanders. These 
precuraois of the Bengal amy were destined to end in the same way by 
mutiny. In 1764, the Gailiez battalion, having shown symptoms of 
disaffection at Ch^’rah, under the pretext that the Oovemnent had not 
kept certain promises made to them, M^or Muaro (since Sir Hector 
Muoro), who was then commanding the Bengal army, feH that a terrible 
example was necessary.. Tweoty<ight of the principal mutineers were 
condemned to death by a council of war, and executed in one day At the 
last moment, three grenadiers who were among the condemned, claimed the 
ixivilege of being bound to the canDODS on the right, a positioo which as 
greoadieri tiiey had always occupied oa parade and in battle—a lart favour 
which was not refused. The Matthew battalioo was disbanded in 1784 for 
having refused to serve beyond 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Tots 

Army 

Army 

Army 


2 

1 

1 

— 

IS 

3 



y 3 

3 

3 


12 

7 

5 

24 

74 

52 

29 

ISS 

10 

8 

3 

21 


Cavalry Regimenta, R.A. 

Battalions, Infantry, Rj^. 

The Company’s European Infantry 3 
European and Native Artillery 
Native Regular Intiuitiy 
Native Regular Cavalry 
Battalion or regiment can be used indifferentty of the regiments of the royal 
army, as some contaia two aiKl even three battaiiona, and othcre one only. 
OflScers’ comaismoos were gj:*e«i direetty by the Cmnpaoy’s directors, and 
no otiier conditions were required of the candidate than having received a. 
oolite educatiMi, and bong between the ages of s ne t een and twenty years. 
Accordng to sa ofBcial document, 1,976 commissions were diatributed fnnn 
January 1,1836 to December 9, IS^inthebidiananny. Then commisaiofls 
were divided in the Mowing way; To sons of ofRcen in the Indian service 
with the rank of captain and below, 128; to the sons of majors «id 
lieutenant-colonels, 143; to the sons of memben of the Itutiin Civil Service, 
103; ] to aooa of offkere of the Royal army and navy, 383; to aona of 
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cleigyiim^ 20S; to young men whoee £ithen betonged to the ber or were in 
buemeu, etc» 93S. The totil of oommmora dutributed in ten thin eight 
yourt equ^ if it doee not eurpts, the contingent of officers furnished to 
Fnnee during the same period by St Cyr and the Eeote Polytechnique, and 
is wortfiy to fix the atteotioa of whoeoever wiAes to gain a etear idea of 
toe importance of India aa a portion of the Britito Empire. 

10. Such a magnificent idea prevails in Europe of the treasures which fdl to the 
lot of Enropeans in India, that a few details of the pay of Anglo-Indian 
ofTieers before the Mutiny of 1S57 may not be perhaps read without 
interest An ensign, on service, in the regiment received 202 rs. a monto, a 
lieutenant 256 rs., a certain 415 rs., a major 780 rs., a ootood 1,032 rs. The 
command of a regiment, gave an addition of 400 rs. a month, aiKl that of a 
company one of 50 rs. The annual pay of a colooel actually present with 
the colours was therefore 17,184 it., about 1,720/.; the pay of a brigadiei 
in command was 2,900 rs. a month (250/.). Aa to rehriiig pennons, they 
varied according as the oflUcer after 22 years* service, if he was captain, for 
cxanqde, passed into the invalid establishment or retired defmitivdy. In the 
first rase, he received full pay, but wu obliged to reside m India; in toe 
second, he might teave the country, but forfeited about a toird of hit pay. 

11. A camp consisted in three large tents, a tingle man in a red coat, with a 
ramrod in his hand, standing as sentineL The sddiers used to doff their 
uniforms and assume the Indian costume in all ito simplicity, few of them 
having on as much aa a shift The most wonderfully tontastic head^liesses 
were to be seen. One man had hb bead shaved close, anotoer were plaits of 
hair six feet long, another, thanks to the razor, exhibited a tremendousty 
high for^ead; a Sikh soldier had his hair turned back and knotted in a 
chignon like a Chinese girl. The native officers were distinguished by a 
necklace of beads of gih wood; the most perfect order, toe greatest quiet 
prevailed. Each individual cooked hb own little dinner at hb own little lire, 
or occupied himself in cleaning up. The hand oftirrw, the civilbmg influence 
of mtlitory discipline, bad passed over the unchanging character of the 
Hindoos like, oil over marble. Three strokes of toe drum—two words— 
and these savages, hilf naked a minute before, presented fine specimens of 
disciplined soldiers, their uniform and their muskets on their shoulders. 
Notoiog, however, was changed in their inshnets or tlw habits; toey were 
toe same mea who, two thousand yean ago, fought under toe standard of 
Porun against the warriixs of Atexuder. 

12. During toe siege of Jefiaiabad, after the retreat from Cabul, the 35 to Regiinent 
of toe Bengal am^ aikd the 13tfa of the Queen's became hound to (me anotoer 
by the strictest ties of militiry brotoerlHiod. Before, the separation of the 
brigade at Ferazeport, the s^nys gave a dinner to thor European comradea, 
and not satisfied with ptying their guests with beer and generous wines, 
they pusbetothesr kind attentions to the point of providing stretchers to 
oany beck to the barracks those amoGpt their gucati etoo Bsigbt be overcome 
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by the good chw (inttr pocuU). As t return fir this poHkinrM tbe Quesii*s 
•oldim gsve their eutertiifiert e astive fesst, divenified with yams sad 
barky fi^ar, and subaoribed a laifs sum of money, with whkh they bought 
a piece of {date for the ofScefs* raeas of tte native corps. 

13. Tbe Bengal iflay eofoyed the privilege, precious in the eyes of the oftbodcoc 
Drthmin, of being liable to home service alone, whilst those of Bombay 
nod Madras had to undertake general service, and ought be called upon to 
fight M to do garrisoQ duty beyond seas. Certain articles of the code of 
enlistment prove the spirit of cooeeekon to the prqudkee of the Brahmin 
which ■fiitwswt thoae who drew them up. One is framed in these words: 
'Great, care be taken to refiise men of low caste, such as abopmen, 
clerks, beriicn, porters, palanquin bearera, gardeners, washermen, codes, 
and other low members of society.' This exclusiveness subemiinated in tbe 
Bengal army the action of Government to that of a small number of 
Bifahmina, moUaha, and fikira, and a soldier was more afiaid of ofieading 
their prejudices committing an act of insubordination. The pressure 
brought to bear on the ofiBcers was such thst they were often odiged to get 
rid of good eddiers beceuee their companions thought them too low in caste 
to associate widi. 

14. General Seaton, in bis inteieshng Merootis, tells bow, on hk arrival with 

the 36tti Regiment, in 1827, be was initialed into ceilBiD customa, always 
iluthfully observed in tbe older corps of the Bengal aimy. This was one: A 
Chat or poet wu attached to the regiment, whose mission it, was to 
encourage tbe soldiers during bidtk (wifli his voice) end to edebrate their 
deeds after fire fight This hard was a line old man with a white beud falling 
to his waist; be had bekmged to the regiiDeiit childhood, and knew the 
history of all its campaigns. Every day after parade he advanced to tbe 
head of tbe line, struck to pike into the ground, and with his right band 
raised towards heaven declaimed in a sonorous voice verses cekbratug tbe 
exploits and vutues of the colood, the ofBeera, and soldien of the rtgunent. 
At first parade be introduced my name into his aong, and 00 0 ^ thanking 

him by a small pieaent for ttis unmerited &vour, be predicted for me, with 
die assunnee of a prophet, a ftiture full of succeaa and glory—Mee Tears 
on tha ifistem Phmiier of India, by Lkuteoant^Scoeral Sir Sidney Cothm, 
ILC3. 

15. The rank of wbahdar^major (native captainX the highest ev» attained by 
native soldkis, new pk^ them on a footing of equality even witt tto 
youngest Cuiopean 

16. See Doeumenti, No. V, 'Cabol Disasters'. 

17. Not <Mly tbe army but the population enme to the coooluiioo that the 

military 'reeourcee of the lito island (Chota, au Ibpu) were 

exhauato by tbs Crimean War, when they aaw the effeetive toiot of the 
royal troops reduced beyond measure. After tbe capture of Sebastopol, 
ins^ificant measuies contributed towirda reviving this idea, which had 
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been widely nude uee qf by ihe native preaa during the war. The Patriotic 
Fund, for ioitaoce, which waa a aubacriptioo in fiivour of the wounded and 
of the addiera* famihea, helped to perauade the nahvet dial the English 
power wu in full decline. The great proprieton and their subordinites felt 
themaelves called upon, and perhaps rightly so, to re^ond to this appeal 
for funds, which took die name of Ruaiiio tax (Chiindu Ruaa), and ft was 
generally believed in India that ita product was intended to (umiah exhausted 
En^and with metna to fight Ruaaia.—-Edwardet* Heimmiseenee cfa Bsngn/ 
CMlian, 

18. An Indian may lose caste by debauchery, by crime, by eating impure food, 
or by kilting a cow! The worship of sacred animals is earned to such an 
extent in the Indian Peninsula, that the mhifcatantB do not use soap becauae 
cow*a fat may enter into rta composilioo. 

19 See Documents, No. VI., ^Diatribution of Chi(^«tii.* 

20. One of the principal araenala of Bengal, ntuated in the suburbs of Calcutta. 

21. The summer palace of the Oovemor-Oenerat, and a considerable canton¬ 
ment of native troops, about twdve miles from Calcutta. 

22. See Docuenenta, No. VD, 'Last order given to the Schools of Musketry.' 

23. See Documenta, No. DC., *The Danger of the English Position at Delhi.’ 

24. See Documenta, No. X., 'The Malar^ah of Pattgalah’s AoceaticHi’. 

25. See Documents, No. XL, ^Oecieral Aosod'i and Sir H. Lav.Teoce's Letters.* 

26. The greatest artery in India, at a time when railways existed merely on 
paper. It presented a continuous development of more than. 1,200 miles. 

27. Serai, the caravanserai of the Arobiam Nights, consisting of rectangular 
buildinga with towers at the four comen, and an internal court destined to 
travellers. 

28. TWo military ordera were given as rewarda to wdl-deserving soldieri in the 
Indian service. The first of those, the Order of Merit, was only bestowed 
for deeds of valour, and diough be number of members was not limited by 
statute, it won very nrriy bestowed. It was divided into three classes, etch 
of which bad to be won by some brilliant exploit The badge of the first 
class waa a gold star, with die motto: *The rewaid of valour,* on a blue 
ribbon, bordered with red. For the other two ciasaes the star was of silver. 
The first, gave double, the second aztd third two-thi^ and one-third extra 
pay*, but tiK order was distributed so scantily, that many superior ofitcers 
told the author they bad nevn met with a gold cross in all their expoience, 
and witii very few silver ones. The Order of Britiah India was divided into 
two cimaaea of 100 croaaea each; the first, destined to subahdars and 
risaaldara, conferred the tttle of Sirdar Bahadour, and carried with it two 
rupees a day extra pay. The second class, to which all native oflBoen were 
admitted, c^eaed the title of Bahodour, and one n^ee extra p^. In pmnt 
of fiiet, this reward waa only granted to seniority, and few of the m cm b e n 
in poeaesaioo of it were still in the service. 




THE OUTBREAK OF MUTINY 

# 

By 

F.R. Sedgwick 

T 'HE oud>reak at Meerut u said u> have precipitated an oud)reak 
prearranged to take place on May 30th. On April 23rd a number 
of the 3rd Native Light Cavalry revised to receive dte new cartridges. 
Eighty-five mot were tried hy a court martial composed of native 
officers and sentenced to ten yeaie' impriscHunent; the sentence was 
read on parade on May 9th, and the men were put in fetters there 
and then, in the fnesmue of their comrades. The next day, Sunday, 
at the Church Parade hour, dte native troops mutinied, murdwed most 
of their ofTicers who endeavoured to rally them, released the 
prisoners in the gaol and made a rush fm* the European lines. Most 
fortunately dm Church Parade had been put off f<v half an hour on 
account of the heat, and die natives found the British troops falling 
in. They tried to sack the cantonments, and then went off to Delhi. 

The Meerut Division was commanded by General Hewett. 

The actual garrison of Meerut was commanded by Colonel 
Wilson, and consisted irf* die following British units— 

The Carabinews. 

One Troop of Horse Artillery. 

One Light Field Battoy. 

One Compmy Foot Artillery. 

Itt Battalion 60di Rifles. 
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Many of the Carabineera and Gunneri were however, raw 
recmita. Moat nnfortimatefy, WilaoB did not fcdlow iq> die mwrineera, 
othowiae he would probably have diaperae dieni. There were 
difBcnlties doe to red t^ regulationa connected witfi die coonmand 
of the troopa, and there was ddi^ in iaatnng anununition. 

A garriaon nmat, it ia tme, have beoi leA at die station at Meerut, 
but it cannot be doubted that a close and vigorous pursuit of the 
mutmeers would probably have been nicoessful. Time wu thus given 
to die mutineers from Meerut to rouse Ddhi, the home of a large and 
turbulent populace, the ancioit capital of the Moguls, and withal a 
powerful fortress. The aged King of Delhi, who occiqiied the once 
powerful throne of the Mogul emperors, gave his name to the 
movement. The native troops at l!>elhi mutinied and, excqit in the case 
of the 74th N.I., murdered dieir s^iite trfBoers. Most of die Europeans 
and the native Christians were savagely murdered, a mere rannant 
escaping to Meerut The mutineers, of course, tried to seize die Arsenal. 
Nine gallant men of the Bengal Ardlleiy—Lieutenants Willoughby, 
Forrest, and Raynor, Conducttus Buckle, Slew, Scul^ and Crowe, 
and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart— endeavoured to defend the 
place, but this was impossible, so they blew iq> the magazine rather 
than let that fall into the enemy’s hands. Incredible though itseems, four 
of the nine, all severely wounded, succeeded in escaping. 

On M^' 12th the Sepoys at Firuzpur mutinied and tried to seize 
the fort. They were driven off the 61st R^ment stationed diere, 
but the affair was mismanaged, and the mutinous sepoys made good 
their escape. They joined the rebels at Delhi. At the same time at die 
stations in Rcdiilkhand, Bareilly, Shalyebanpur, and othos there woe 
mutinies. The Rdiillas rose Inder Khan Bahadur Khan. The mutineers 
went off to Delhi.' The mutii^ at Bareilly was accom* panied by a 
horrible massacre. It is beyond the scope of diis work to detail the 
events at each station where mutinies broke out. The heroism 
displayed by the British in India forms a glorious page of our natiraal 
annals. Let us lu^ that if such a trial canes again it will be met 
with the same calm and determination that our fathers and 
grandfathers showed in diose dark di^ of June and July, 1837.^ 

At Cawnpore were duee Raiments of Native Infantry and one 
cd'Native Cavali);^ but the only European unit was one Fi^ Battery. 
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The troops were cannunded by Sir Hugh Wheeler, a gallant and 
diatingniihed soldier, wdto had entered Ae Coaq>aio'’s Anio' in 1803, 
and served in many canqtaigns, but was now over seventy years of 
age. On May 14tfa news of the Meerut outbreak was received, and 
on die 19th Wheeler received orders to commmice prqiaradons to 
accommodate a latge force of Enropeais. The necessity, 

however, was to make a place aS security for the white residents. 
To do this Wheeler had two courses open, either to retire with all 
Europeans to the Magazine, which was six miles aw^', or to occiqty 
a disused hospital and barracks in which die sick, die womeo, 
the children of die 32nd R^imesit were living. To go to die Magazine 
would remove officers from dieir units and fxecipitate a mutiity. The 
ItUter course was decided <»i. An entrenchment was begun round 
the buildings and provided with 10 guns. Wheeler’s intoidon not to 
retire to the Magazine was straigthened by (^itimistic reports from 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces at Agra. Ominous 
signs having been observed, <hi May 21st all the women and children 
were brou^t into the entrenchment, but the officers still slept at 
the Quarter Guards of their r^unents. 

On the 22nd 55 men of the 32nd Regiment and 240 Irregular 
Native Cavalry arrived from Lucknow. On die same day “die Nana” 
arrived widi 300 Mahrattas and two guns, ostensibly to siqiport die 
British. He was quartered at die Treasury. On June 1st die advanced 
parties of die Ist Madras Europeans and 84di Reginient reached Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. Wheeler then returned the men of the 32nd to 
Lucknow. 

At diis date there were die following Europeans in Cawnpcne— 

80 officers of all arms. 

60 mm 84th Ri^immt. 

74 men 32nd Regiment (mosdy invalids). 

15 men Madras Europeans. 

59 mm Bmgal Artillery. 

A few civilians—in particular some railway engineers. 

A large number of women and childroL 

In addition there were a few loyal Sqxtys and some 300 half- 
caste chil&en. There was food for a month. 

Suspicions of die Nana had arisen. 
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On the night of June 4th n ceihirnd officer in « state of 
dntnketmeu fired on a patrol of the 2ad Cavalry; tfaia was die qiatfc 
that set fire to die dry tinder. Next day the 2nd N. Cavaby nmtinMiH 
as did the 1st N. Infantry, and the day following as thm was an 
iqvoar in the lines of die 33rd and 36th N. Infantry, the guns 
fire on them. The v^le of the native troops then rose, sacked the 
Treasury, and marched off towards Delhi At die last wto nien t the 
Nana decided to dirow in his lot widi the rebels, whom he persuaded 
to return to Cawr^wre, which they did on the 6di; diey looted the 
town, murdered a number of Christians, and opened fire on the 
entrenchment. The lines were maimed by the defenders and the 
terrible siege b^aiL The entrenchment was under fire cmtinnously 
day and night; food and water were short; the heat was terrific; there 
were no medicines; the barradci were set on fire, and the women 
and children forced to stay in tibe trenches. Fresh regiments arrived 
constantly to stqiport the mutineers, but no help was fortbcnning 
for the defenders. On June 22nd the rebels assaulted the 
entrenchment, but were driven back at the point of the bayonet. On 
the 24th dm Nana, having failed to capture the place by force, tried 
guile. He made an offer o£ terms, which were accepted, and on the 
27di the British inarched down to the river to embark in die boats 
prepared fm diem, accmding to the capitulation. While the British 
m their wi^ to the boats were h«wmad in a narrow ghat, diey were 
foully and treacherously attacked, and almost all massacred; 3 men, 
widi 206 womoi and children, were taken prisoners, and confined 
for a fortnight of the hottest month of the year in a tb^ house. When 
die guns of the relieving force w^re almost audible in the distance 
they too were massacred.’ 

After the annexatim of Oudh the headquarters of the British 
administratimi of that Province was placed at Lucknow, where Sir 
Henry Lawrence, a gallant soldier and brilliant administrator, was 
placed as Chief Commissions. This brilliant sddim fully realized the 
position, and evoi in April had disbanded certain mntinoas corps. 
He did not rdeaae his efforts to stave off the Mutiny, which qipeared 
daify more iwwwtngat after lOth. On 30di it brcdce out, and 
several officers wrere mu rdered. 

At Lucknow dmre were diout 300 men of the 32nd Regiment 
and an Enrc^iean battmy. No leriona attempt wa made by the 
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mutineers to attack diese tnx^. On 31st a reconnaissance was 
made by Sir Henry Lawrence. An outbreak in the town was 
stqqvessed. The mutmeers in the neighbouihood were disposed and 
pmsued by a few mounted men, five civilians, under Mr. Ckbbins, 
particulaiiy distinguishing themselves. Harding’s Irregular Cavalry 
and a few Sepoys stood firm. 

In preparation for the event, which he had foreseen. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had irepared the Residency for defence, provisioned it 
abundantly, and called some native poisioners to assist in the 
defence. On June 28th news of the Cawnpore massacre was 
received, and cm the 29di, Captain Fmhes, witfi some Sikh Cavalry, 
r e p orted die enony in force at Chinhat. The Residency and Rachi 
Bhawan were occupied, and a force consisting 

One tro^ \folunt6er Cavalry, 

120 Native Troopers, 

4 British manned guns, 

6 Native fwamwl guns, 

300 32nd Regiment, 

240 Native Infantry 

was ordered to clear up the situation next morning by a 
reconnaissance in force. 

On the 30th the column assembled at the Iron Bridge, and 
reached the Kcdcrail Stream without interference. It seemed that the 
enemy were not coming cm, and at find it mss intended to wididraw, 
but patrols reported that the enemy were still at Chinhat, so the 
advance was ccmtinued. The men having had no refieshments were 
much fatigued by the hem. The ene my , numbering some 10,000 men 
or more, with about 18 guns, succeeded in surrounding the tiny 
column; the Native Artillery driven mutinied, and overturned the guns 
into the ditches; the 32nd woe foiled in an attmiqit to culture die 
village of Ismailgang, which would have served to cover the 
writhdrawal. The Native Cavalry bohed, but a dashing charge of 
Radcliffe’s 33 ^bhl^teers cleared die fitmt, and how m odier, covered 
by the \bhmteer Cavalry and assisted by native soldiers <£ the ISth 
N.I., the Europeans got back to die Bridge over the Kokrail Stream. 
Here the Vdunteer Cavaby again turned, charged 500 rriid bonesnen, 
and dispersed dmm. Four guns were got into action to cover the 
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retreat; diese the enony dared not face, and the shattered remnant 
got safely back. 118 Europeans and 182 Natives were killed ot 
miasing; 34 Europeans and 11 Natives returned wounded. 

This action seems to have been fought by Lawrence as an 
administrator rather than as a soldier. A reconnaissance in force is a 
poor way of getting informatian, 'and it would seem that Lawrence 
hcqted to check the eneniy and thus turn them away from Lucknow 
and save his Province fhan the horrors c£ war. 

The Europeans at Lucknow were now beleagnred in the 
Residency. 

At Agra woo quartoed the 3rd Bengal Eurtq)ean R aiment, a 
battery of artillery, a detachment of rtative cavalry and two native 
infantry r^jmoits. It was some time before action was taken, either 
by Colvin the Lieutenant-Governor of die North-West Provinces, ot 
by Pohvhele the Brigadier. Finally (m 3 lit the native corps were 
disarmed, a volunteer cenps was raised, and Agra placed in a state 
of defence. 

On June 14th the Gwalior contingmit* rose against dieir British 
ofiicers, in sphe of the fact that the Maharajah Sindhia himself held 
for the British. The mutineers murdered some 13 men and 3 wonen 
and then marched off towards Agra; the rest of die ^tish escqjed 
to Agra, after incredible hardships. 

Chi July 4di Pohihele wem out of Agra to engage the mutineers. 
They were found about 3,300 strong with 11 guns sirongb' posted 
near die village of Sassiah among (udhards and enclosures, with their 
guns skilfully concealed among trees, and difficult to locate. Polvhele 
formed his troths with the infantry in tie centre and diree guns on 
each of their flanks, while the Volunteer Cavalry—100 strmig— 
covered the flanks of the line. The action conuneoced by by a Irnig 
artillery duel which was voy wasteful of ammuniticHi. The rebels 
tried to attack the guns, but were driven off by the Vblunteers. It 
was not until the ammunititm was well-nigh exhausted, and mai^ 
teams knocked out, dial Polt^le ordered ^ infantry to attack. As 
usual the rebels fled before the line of levelled bayemets, but dm losses 
in horses made artillery pursuit impossible. As is always the case 
with an irregolar'teemy, as soon as preaiure rdaxed t^ fugitives 
rallied and pressed the cdumn as it retired. The Bcidah losses were 
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sevoe, 60 killed and 100 woonded. rcnuined iaoUded for nun^ 
montha. 

At Sitapur, where woe four native corps, mutiny brdu out on 
June 4di, and the bulk of die Europeans were murdered. At Azam* 
garh, Faizabad, Benares, Ouriabad, SaltaI^)uf, and mmy odier 
stations, the native troops mutinied, generally murdering their 
officers, but in some cases seeing them safely away towards 
Calcutta. The wanderings of some of these parties were most 
adventurous. The mutineers wmit off towards Cawnpore or 
Lucknow. It will be clear that these mutinies threatened to cbse 
communication between Calcutta and Cawiqiore. In a later chqiter 
we shall see how serious the situation became. For die moment, 
however, we find diat die rebellicm was centred in three chief places, 
Delhi, Cawqpore and Lucknow. 

(From author’s The Indian Mutiny of 1857 : 
A sketch of the Principal Events, 1920) 

References 

1. Tbe Rohidu were otiginally t Mihommedan tribe of warlike adventurers. 

2. These words were written in 1908, Since that Britain has had her trial, and 
Britons have responded to the call. 

3. Atrocious ttiough the massacres of British by the rebels were, they were 
seldom accompanied by torture and rape. On tbe whole they were less 
brutal than the horrors lat^ perpetrated in Russia and in Ihc Balkans by 
Europeana The acts of the rebels were less dreadful than those of the 
Germans. 

4. The Gwalior contiogeit, though paid by Sindhia, was recruited, trained and 
commanded by British officers. 




THE MUTINY 

By 

Edward Hiompson and GX Gairatt 

O N Sund^ evening, 10, die day following tfac d^ndadon 
and imprisonment of the Meenit troopers, the three Indian 
raiments at that station shot their officers, broke open die gaol, and 
after releasing their companicsis set out with their arms along the 
road to Delhi, some thirty away. The moment was jHt^pitious, 
and no serious attempt was made by the British troops to cut off 
their retreat' The general ctmfusimi was increased by a crowd frean 
the Meenit bazaar, ^ich came, plundering and burning, into the 
cantonment The next mcmiiig the first mudneen had readied Delhi. 
Some went to the palace and proclaimed Bahadur Shah Enqieror. 
Others approached the three Indian regiments, which mutinied, 
murdered th^ officers, and joined in lolling aity &jropeans tfaty could 
find. An attack was on the magazine, but the Englishmen in 
charge, finding themselves overwhdmed, blew up v^iat di^ could. 
It was a courageous deed, v/hioh mcidcntally caused heavy loss to 
their enemy; but a cmuiderable amount of ammunidon remained 
undestroyed. Within twenty-four hours of the oatereak, Delhi was 
held by over five diousaad armed soldiers. They had as dieir ncminal 
londa the aged Bahadur Shah, whose name still canjured up to 
milliaiis the past glories of the Mogul Eaqnre. 

The opening of the rebellioo was remarkabty successful, but it 
was soon apparent that no one opposed to the Government was 
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capable of pressing honte the advantage, though die British position in 
Northern India was sufiiciendy precarious. The hot weather had set 
in. Anson, the Coinmander-in-Chief, and his staff mre at Simla. Hie 
available British troops were insigniHcant in number, and not 
mobilised. Neither transport nor supplies were ready. British forces in 
1857 were little more mobile than a hundred years before. 
CommunicaticHis were still rudimentary. Roads were few and bad, 
and not more than two or three hundred miles of railway had been 
laid. The Calcutta line ran 120 miles to Raniganj, the BombiO' linemly 
as far as Thana The one recent in^icovement had been the linking up 
of the chief cities and garrison towns by telegraph lines. For some 
reason these wires—which sepoys aftmwards allowed “were ‘the 
strings that hanged us’—were never systematically cut. If any able 
and energetic Indian had enjoyed the confidence of the sepoys he 
could have established a rebel government over most of British India 
between the Narmada and the Satlej, and destroyed or masked the 
few British troops in that area. This would have emboldened and 
attracted die dissident and wavering elements amongst the States and 
the neighbouring provinces. Three weeks elapsed, and then came a 
fresh crop of military revolts and civil disorder in nearly every 
garrison town throughout the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and 
Coitral India. But there were still no signs of leadership or of well- 
ordered plans. Over a large area the machinery of government was 
destroyed, but nothing set up in its place. The first instinct of the 
sepoys was to take the road to Delhi. Usually, but not always, they 
killed their own British officers, but they did not attack British 
regiments. In three or four cases a leader had sufficient force of 
character to win over the mutineers, and use them locally. The Nana 
Sahib called back the Cawnpore mutineers to surround Wheeler’s 
little force of four hundred Englishmen, and at Lucknow the 
rebellious troops remained to right and finally blockade Sir Henry 
Lawraice with a thousand British soldim and sevoi hmdred ‘loyal’ 
sqioys. The Rani of Jhansi, wiiknyoftheRaja^iose State had been 
annexed, persuaded the mntittied garrismi to accept her as leader and 
defend her cqiital. Khan Bahadur iChan at Bareilly set himself tq> as 
^^ce^oy. At a later date Kunwar Singh collected die Dinqnir nmtineen 
to carry on a guerilla warfare in Bihar. Over the rest of the area in 
revolt Ae sepoys either drifted towards Delhi or fonned themselves 
into marauding bands. 
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The first wedc gave evidence of fatal weaknesses amcHigst fiiose 
in aims against the Govenunent. R^onal and religious disunity 
showed itself in the absence any co-ordinatictt aiocngst the leaden. 
Even at Delhi,' neidter of die rival coosnandas, Mirza Mughal and 
Bakht Khan, were able to control the troops, s^ch by the middle 
of June numbered some thirty thousand.’ Evra vdiere a local leader 
asserted himself, religious differeoces caused trouble. Khan Bahadur 
Khan was soon involved in disputes widi the Hindu landowners of 
Rohilkhand- The sqipys, fieed firm disc^line, were joined by Giyan 
and other criminal elanents. The general disorder did the r^el cause 
great harm by frightening the princes and die propertied classes. 
Another factor was the consciousness of inferioity which affected 
sepoys when opposing European troops. It did not prevent them 
figh^ bravely, but showed itsdf in a lack of entei]»ise in attack. 
The advantage gained by die capture of Delhi was rmdered nugatory 
by the deity which allowed two small British forces to combine and 
occupy the Ridge, overlooking die city. Anson had died m May 27; 
but his successor. Sir Henry Barnard, marched down from Kamal 
and was joined by Archdale Wilson from Meerut. The combined 
forces amounted to less than five thousand, but after a successful 
action at Badli Serai (bi June 8 diey were able to establish themselves 
widiin gunshot of Delhi. The moral effect was incalculable. The rebel 
capital was nominally under si^e, though there must have been 
more dian six times as mauy men under arms in the city than on 
die Ridge. The presence of this small British force prevented aity 
serious attenqit to establish a rebel government, and it was soon 
apparent that the revolt, even if successful, would cmly lead to 
anardty and the rule of ‘war lords’ of the type familiar in eighteenth* 
centnry India or modem China. The withdrawal of British authority 
from aity area, such as the Doab, was followed immediatety by die 
revival of old feuds, by oudnnsts ai religious fanaticism, and by the 
unrestrained activities of die diminal tribes. 

The failure to establish a reputable authority on the rebel side 
was one poweifiil factor vhich prevoted the of the lebdlion. 
Another was the personal character of the Bengal sepoys. Their 
arrogance had made them cordially disliked in every part rflndia to 
which they had been seat Troops which mutinied in the Puigab, or 
even in Sotdheni Bengal, were attacked by die surrounding villagers. 
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‘The peasant rising was confined to those parts from which the Bengal 
snay was recruit^ and there wu no diffiai% in aiUsting men to 
fight against die mutineers from die areas in wfakb diey had been 
stationed, llie most inqioctant as well os die most strildng instance 
was the attitude adopted by the Sikh community. It was only eight 
years since the defeat of die Khalsa anxiy and t^ annexation aS the 
Puiyab. Eveiydiing depended <» this new province. Hie Viceroy 
could do little from Calcutta, excqX arrange for reinforcements from 
England, and indicate, not very e&ectnally, the lines on which the 
canqiaign was to be fought and the general policy to be adopted south 
of the Narmada. If British rule in the Punjab had coUqised, as it had 
dmie in the Nordi'West Provinces, nothing could have prevented the 
troc^ on the Ridge fitxn being isolated, and probably the whole cS 
Northern India would have been submerged The ixospects of the 
Puiyab going against the British seemed considerable. The new 
administration had bea vigoroua and efficient, but hardly popular. 
The attitude of the frontier tribes was uncertain. The garrison 
contained cxily ten thousand European troops (most of whom were 
in die Peshawar valley), about thirteen thousand Punjab Irregulars, 
and thirty-six thousand sepoys of the Bengal army. The Sikhs might 
well have seen in the rebellion an opportunity of r^aining their 
h^emofty, or might, like the Pathaiu, have waited for the outcome 
of the struggle. So uncertain was the position that John Lawrence, 
die Chief Commissioner, was prepared to wididraw his troops frmn 
the Peshawar vall^, and cede diat area to die Amir, but the proposal 
was vetoed by Lord Canning. Hie fact that the initiative in the rebellion 
came frxnn ^ Bengal anny seems to have been decisive. Sikhs and 
Pmqab Muslims joined the GovemmeDt’s hastity formed levies. The 
population generally supported the authorities in disarming and 
guarding die Bengal troops at Lahore, Peshawar, and Multan, and in 
puraumg those raiments, at Marian, Jalltuidhar, and dsewhere, winch 
succeeded in mutmying and absconding. The state of the province 
soon made it possible to send remforcements to Delhi. Nicholson, 
in charge c£ a movable column, cmqileted die dtianning of Bengal 
troops at Jhdum and marched to the Ridge at the end cf July. 

Hie Govenmiflat at Calcutta had the double task of keeping open 
the road to die oocdi, and of tdieving Cawnpore and Luclmow. The 
efTmts r^ch it made were on to tmall a scale as to be almost 
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abiurd, but however much it may be blamed fm the peace>time 
diitiibutioD of farces, dmre is imrdty sufficient evidence to criticise 
its later policy. The affair was withotd precedent, and infonoatian, 
especially about the tfmy, came throu^ unreli^le channels. Lord 
Cmning’s advisers succinnbed at first to the official’s tenqitatioa to 
minimize unpleasant facts. The N^ceroy was over>optimistic in 
refusing offers of volunteers from Calcutta, which might have 
enabled him to release a British r^imoit, but he was deceived by 
ttte three weeks’ lull vdiich followed the Meerut otUbreak and was 
naturally loath to assume that sepoys at Benares. Din^ur, and 
Allahabad would follow stiiL^ The second wave that swqit through 
die Bengal am^ made him unwilling to move die few troops at his 
disposal without some definite objective, before he knew at what 
points die rebels were cmcentrating, and how far the rebellion might 
spread. 

The position in June was very obscure. Several princes, like 
Holkar in Indore, wavered when the troops garrisoning their States 
mutinied. Muslim faiutics wme concentrating in Haidarabad, and it 
needed all the courage and astuteness of Sir Salar Jang to prevent 
an outbreak. One regiment mutinied as far south as Kolluqnir, and 
disturbances occurred in Bombay and in the southern Maratha 
country. The valley of the Ganges was threatened at sevmal points. 
Lack of decision prevented the disarming of sepc^ at Din^nir, and 
three regiments escaped with their rifles to form the nucleus of 
Kunwar Singh’s guerilla force. At Benares an a^mpt to duarm the 
Bet^al raiment led to a confused stru^le, but some Madras troops, 
iriiich had marched fiom Calcutta under Codonel Neill, restmed order 
locally. Neill dien pushed on U> Allahabad, whme the Indian garrison 
had rebelled but die fort was stfll held by Captain Brasyer and a 
detachnmnt of Sikhs. This became die advance base fm cqimetions 
from die south, and here Neill was joined, on June 30, by Havelock, 
with ordou to relieve Cawnpore and Lucknow. M^or Reiunid was 
sent forward on die same dey with four hundred Britiah and four 
hundred Indian troops, Havel^ and Neill following about a week 
latn^ with 1000 Briti^ soldien, 130 Sikhs, and twenty volunteers. 
In die intervri news had come that Wheeler had surrendered at 
Cawnpore, and that his garrison had then been treacherously 
destrt^vd. *" 
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By the end of June the rdMllion had sivead over a large area, 
hot die rebela had done litde to consolidate their poshicai. Large armed 
forces were collected at Delhi and Lucknow, but no attoiqit had 
been made to organise the civilian population, or to place the 
rebellious area in a state of defence. The British had now b^un to 
take the aggressive, with Nicholsm and Chamberlain in the nordi, 
Havelock and Neill in the south; but the smallness of their forces 
shows how very narrow was the margin which enabled them to 
attack radier than defend. The comparative inertness of the rebel 
leaders is the more surprising because from the fust the fighting was 
of a peculiarly brutal character, no quarter being givoi on either side. 
The post-war generation is wisely suspicious of ‘atrocities’, and it 
is necessary to discount much conscious and unconscious working 
up of a war atmosphere. The mutinous conduct of raiments pricH' 
to May 10 had been punished according to the noimal peace-time 
procedure. The outbreak of aimed rebellion coincided with the first 
murder of Eurt^iean civilians, men and womm, at Meerut and Delhi. 
The British immediately replied by adopting similar standards, which 
were qiplied not only to the Bengal am^, but to any Indians known 
or suspected to be unfriendly. Mutineers if cqHured were executed, 
and also subjected to what the Dmes correspondent described as 
‘spiritual and mental tntures to which we have no right to resort, 
and which we dare not perpetrate in the face of Europe’.* After die 
abcfftive rising at Peshawar on June 10, for^ prismers were taken 
out and publicly blown from guns, and this became the regular 
punishment for suspected mutii^.' Wtdiin a fortnight of the Meerut 
outlneak, and befene dw second groiqi of mutinies, Nidiolson in die 
Puiyab was writing to Colonel Edwardes—’Let us prc^iose a Bill fer 
the filling alive, impalement, or burning of the murdero^ of the 
women and children at Delhi. The idea of simply hanging the 
perpetrators of such atrocities is maddening.’* Lynching mentality, 
as seen to-d^ in the Southern States of America, soon degenerates 
into a Itin/t of racial mania. Every ityttaw was not aedvdy fi ghtmg 
for the Britiah became a ‘murderer of wmnen and childicai’. Even 
the servants widi die British troops ‘at Delhi were heated ‘with 
outrageous harshness.... A general massacre of the inhabitants 
of Delhi, a large mmiba of whom woe known to wish us success, 
was openty proclaimed. Blood-thirsty boys might be heard recom- 
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mending that all the native cvderlies, iiT^ulars, and otfao’ “poorbeahs” 
in our camp should be shot^ 

Townsmen and villagers near the centres of rebellion were 
victinu of this lust for blood. Colonel Neill, after suppressing the 
mutiny at Benares on June 4, extended martial law into the 
surroimding district 

*^blunteer hanging parties went into the districts, and amateur 
executioners were not wanting to the occasion. One gentleman 
boasted of the numbers he had finished off quite “in an artistic 
manner”, with mango trees fu^ gibb^ and elephants for drops, 
the victims of this wild justice being strung up, as though for 
pastime, in the form of figures of eight.’* 

Similar events followed the capture of Allahabad a week later. Martial 
law was strengdiened by the Act of June 8, which enabled the 
Executive Government to proclaim any area to be in a state of 
rebellion, and to give c^tal powers to a Commission. By June 20, 
at Allahabad 

‘soldiers and civilians alike were holding Bloody Assize, or slaying 
natives without any assize at all, r^ardless of sex or ^e. It is 
on the records of our British Parliament, in papers sent home 
by the Govemm-General of India in Council, that “the aged, 
women, and children are sacrificed as well as those guilty of 
rebellicm!” Th^ were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to deadi 
in villages—pohr^s now and then accidoitally shot.'* 

Neill himself was not responsible, eitha* at Benares or Allahabad, for 
dte way in which his successors administmed martial law, and only 
partially fcR* die drastic marmer in which Renaud, with the advance 
force, interpreted his instructions to ‘attack and destroy all places 
en route close to the road occupied by the enemy, but touch no 
odiers’. Havelodc’s main force followed along a stretch of dreary 
waste, in whidi every village had bemi burnt, and fiom whidi every 
inhabitant had disaf^ared except those who had been caught and 
hanged by the roadside.'* 

It has been necessary to describe the nature of the fighting during 
the six weeks following the Meerut outbreak in order to place in 
prt^ setting the terrible events at Cawnpore. These occurred latm, 
about the end of June. General Wheeler had not esqweted that the 
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mutinous sepoys would return to besiege the few Europen troops 
which he had, and he had collected the European and Eurasian 
population in an entrenchmoit poorly suited to withstand a siege. 
The epic story of the three weeks’ defence, fiom June 6 to die 27th, 
has often be«i told. It ended by General Wheeler’s surrender on an 
ambiguously wmded safe-con&ict to Allahabad by river. The troops 
were attacked when embaricing, and nearly all oC them lolled. The 
wmnen and children ware taken to the Nana Sahib’s palace. About 
a fortnight later the Nana Sahib, who had had himself declared 
Peshwa, learnt dial Havelock was-rapidly qiproaching Cawnpme, 
and had defeated his troops at Fatehpur and in two other 
engagements. The two hundred and eleven women and children were 
then brutally murdered by some palace servants. 

The two massacres must be considered separately in view of 
the importance which they acquired. The first was the work of 
mutineers, and, however reprehensible on general grounds, it was 
in keeping with a struggle in which no quarter was expected, and 
at^ trick seemed justifiable. It ou^ be compared with die means by 
which Cooper, a Punjab civilian, captured and slaughtered some 
hundreds of unarmed sepoys belonging to a raiment which had been 
disarmed at Lahore. After escaping during a dust storm, these men 
were attacked by villagers, and took refuge on an island in the Ravi. 
About three hundred surrendered to Co(q>er and a few policemen, 
thinking thQ' would be tried, but after being secured in a basdon 
diey were taken out next rnmning and shot. Fmty-five woe alrea^ 
dead of suffocadon." 

The massacre of dte women and children at Cawnpore was a 
diabolical act, but it was not the work of the rebel troops, who 
refused to have anything to do with it Nor is there the slightest 
evidence fer the stmies of and mudladon which were circulated 
at the time.‘^ The slaughter seems to have been iae to a panic, or 
possibly to a desire on the part of the Nana Sahib’s retinue to 
compranise dieir half-hearted leader. It followed and was probably 
inspired by die savage punishments inflicted at Benares and Allahabad, 
and by Renaud’s advance guard. Its results were altogether 
lamentable. In India and in England the news gave a wdeome and 
almost religious sanction to any act of savagery which the 
Government troops might perpetrate. Townsmoi were slaughtered 
uhotesale at Cawi^ore and later at Lwlcnow and Delhi. 
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‘At the time of the capture of Locknow—a seaaon of 
indiicriminate maatacre—such diatiiiction was not made, aad 
the unfortunate ^lo fell imo the hands d our troops was made 
short work of—sepoy <x Oude villagm, it mattered not—no 
questions were asked; his skin was black, and did not diat 
suffice? A piece of rope, and die branch d a tree, or a rifle 
bullet through his brain, soon terminated die poor devil’s 
existence.’*’ 

In England, to quote a co nte mp or a ry writer, ‘evayone diuckled to 
hear how General Neill had farced high Brahmins to sweqi up the 
blood of Europeans murdered at Cawtqiore, and then strung them 
in a row without giving diem the time requisite for purification’.'’ 
From Cawnpore can be traced the widespread belief that one 
European life, especially that of a woman or child, is worth die lives 
of innumerable Indians. Educated Englishmen came to India with 
ideas drawn from die Press of that period, invariably dqucting the 
Indian as a cowardly slayer of women. How this was like^ to appeal 
to the rank and file is illustrated by Trevelyan’s story of an 
unfortunate incident amongst the drivers attached to a newly landed 
r^jment. T seed two Moon tanring in a cart Presendy I heard me 
of’em say “Cawnpore”. I knowed uhat that meant; so I fetched 
Tom Walker, and he heard 'em say “Cawnpore,” and he knowed 
what that meant. So we polished 'em both off.’ 

Another two mcHiths saw die end of the aggressive rebellion and 
the b^inning of die punitive campaigns. Delhi fell after a soies of 
colorations carried through with marvellous courage. The siege train 
arrived on SqitembCT 6; a week later the Kashmir gate was blown 
in. The dty and fort were dien captured after six days’ fighting. 
Nicfaolscm, the moving spirit in a very hazardous enterprise, was 
mortally wounded.” The rdiels retreated, leaving bdiind Bahadur 
Shah The ex-Emperor was arrested by Hodscm, who also shot three 
of his sons. The city was sadced as rudilessly as had bemi Cawnpcne 
in July. Most of the mde popiilatioa, i^ch had not already fled, 
were slau^itered, though many were known to have been friend^ 
to die British cause, and few can have acdvefy h^ied die rdiel force. 
‘AO die ci^ people found within the walls when our troops entered 
were bayoneted on the qiot; and the number was considerable, as 
you m^r sqipooe vriuo I tell you that in tooK hGOMt forty or fifty 
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persons were hiding.''* The r^l soldiers had purposely Idt bdtind 
large quantities of liquor, euily accessible to dte inroming troops: 
and this ruse, while it facilitated dteir retreat, led to qrpalling excesses 
against their cmqwtriots during the final stages of the cqrture of 
the city and fort 

Meant^iUe Havelock, with his minute force, continued to win 
victories. After being joined by Outram he fought his way into 
Lucknow on S^)teDiber 25. These two events, the fall at Delhi and 
the relief of Lucknow, finally established the aiq>eriority at the 
Government’s troops, even when at a great mimerical disadvantage. 
The rebels never again showed the same vigour. Their nominal leader, 
Bahadur Shah, was captured, tluy had no headquarters, and their 
last hope of ultimate victory disappeared as they found 
reiiifotcements were steadi^ arriving from England. After Sqitember 
the Britiah canqwign became more orderly, while the rd>els were 
divided into grotqM under such leaders as the Rao Sahib, Tantia Tojn, 
Khan Bahacto Khan, Firoz Shah, Kunwar Singh, and the Rani of 
Jhansi. For another nine mondu these were systematically hunted 
down. Sir Colin Canq)bell c q w ate d in the Nordt-West Provinces and 
Ondh, Sir Hugh Rose worked from Bombay through Central India. 
They were helped by columns under Colonel Greatbed from Delhi 
and General Whitlo^ from Mhow. At first the hardest fighting fell 
to toe share of Sir Colin Campbell. Lucknow had to be relieved for 
the second time in November, and be had only just succeeded in 
clearing the city and evacuating the non-combatants, when he had 
to hurry back to Cawnpore, where General Windham was hard 
pressed by some 20,000 men under Rao Sahib and Tantia Topi. 
Outram with 4000 men was left at Lucknow, where he successfully 
held the Alambagh against forces estimated at ovtt a hundred 
thpinumd Lucknow had therefore to be relieved for a third time, in 
March. 1858. 

Tuitia Topi’s force was drawn from the Gwalior garrison. 
Sindhis’s own State tnx^ had remained loyal to their master, and 
still defended the treasuiy and arsenal, but toe Govermnent utx^ 
mutinied in June, Hus powerful arn^ might have played a decisive 
part against the we^cened Britiah forces, but it did little for five 
montos. It was now faced by Campbell’s better equtyped ani^ and 
wap defeated oi E)ecember 6. Joined by a force o£ Gurkhas under 
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Jang Baha(bir, Can^ibell then returned to Lucknow, relieved Outram, 
and began campaigning in Ondh and Rohilkhand, driving Khan 
Bahadur Khan and his Ghazi followers out of Bareilly in May. These 
q)erations in Oudh continued until the aid of die year. Ahmad Ullah 
and the Begum of Oudh foufdtt with great determination round 
Shalyanpur, until the fonoa was traachatmsly murdaed by a brodier 
of the Raja of Powain, from v^iom he was seeking help. The B^um 
ultimately fled to Nepal. This resistance in Oudh developed into a 
war of local independence. The Talukdars, who had piously 
adopted an attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the mutineers, 
were driven into active rebellion by a singularly injudicious 
Proclamation issued by Canning at die end of March, which declared 
that, except in a few specified cases, the Talukdars, lands would be 
liable to forfeiture.'^ T^ Proclamation was so opposed to die usually 
conciliatory attitude of the Governor-General that it is laobabte that 
he did not fully apineciate its signiflcance, and merely wished to give 
the administration a free hand in the future setdement of Oudh. Ahmad 
Ullah was able to arouse the territorial patriotism which was so 
markedly lacking ovei most of India during the eighteenth aiul early 
nineteenth centuries; but his army had not the training of the sqioys 
who followed Tantia Topi and the Rao Sahib. The Moulvi fought 
with great courage, and folly deserved this tribute from a 
contemporary historian; ‘He had not stained his sword with 
assassination, he had connived at no murders, and he fought 
manfully, hcmestly, stubbornly in the field against the strangers who 
had seized his country'." 

Interest in the Central Indian campaign turned on die siege of 
Jhansi and the combined activities of the Rani and Tantia Topi. Sir 
Hugh Rose, afler capturing Ratgarfa and relieving Saugm*, reached 
Jhansi on March 21. He had not completed the investment before 
he was called upon to meet a determined effort to relieve tlm city. 
Tantia Topi, afiCT his defeat three mcmths previously, had collected 
his forces at Kalpi and now married on Jhansi. He was again defeated 
on the Betwa river, and Rose then smrmed Jhansi, thou^ the Rani 
managed to esc^re and joined Tantia Topi. ITieir forces were mce 
more defeated at Kunch, but die indomitable Rani tried a final gamble, 
and marched with Tantia Tqn into Gwalkv; hoping diat the State 
troths would at last join thm. Sindhia went ottf to oppose them. 
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but hij army would not fight, aad the rriiels s eized die town nd 
fbft Rote taw die danger of a Maretha rising and, malrine a last 
effort, defeated Tanda Topi at Morar aad Kotah, after ^rfnch the Rani 
was lolled wfan riding, dressed as a sowar, with her cavafay. Gwalior 
was retaken on Jme 20, and on July 8 Canning jgoclaimed peace, 
though neaiiy all the leaders were st^ at lar^. Tl^ Nana Sahib, the 
Begum of Oudh, aad Firoz Shah cscapod from India during the 
autumn of 1838. TaotiaTopi was given vp by Man Sin^ a rebeUious 
iniocelet who hoped to recover his firfby diis betn^^. He was tried 
and hanged for waging war against the king.’^ The Rao Sahib was 
a rr e sted and hanged three years later. 

Thus ended an qnsode, lamentable in its origin, distinguished 
by great courage but by few other virtues during its course, and 
ending in a manner whi^ left the seeds of much future trouble. On 
the British side the valour and endurance of soldiers and civilians 
were marred by crude racial passimis, and by gross ingratitude to 
many Indians vAio assisted tfiem. Indians must also recognise certain 
failings in the conduct of those who took arms against the 
Govenunent; die indecisimi srfiich kqrt large numbers inactive ^^hen 
they might have been most effective, the selfishness and lack of 
national pride ^ich prevented their leaden working together or 
sacrificiiig their own personal ambitions. 

(Frcan audior^s Rise and Fulfilment of British 

Rule in India, 1934) 

1. There were two British r^imenta, ooe infsntiy end one ctvilry, at Meerut, 
and some British artillery. Oenerti Hewett, who was m command, has been 
much blamed for not deapatchiag troops to Delhi before the tmitmeeis had 
consolidated their position. 

2. A couooil of twelve, the *Bara Topi** became the nominal rulers. In view of 
the controversy menlicmed on page 443, it may be noted that Bahadur Shah 
was not direedy or indireetly represented. 

3. In replying to the first offer Lord Canning r ef err ed to ‘the passing and 
groundless panic*. The news from Meerut did cause panics amongst 
Europeans at both Simla aad Calcutta, two curious incidents which gave 
rise to latw controversy. 

4. Ruiaell, My Diary in /ndu, tL 43. 

j. Cf. a letter writSeo by Lieutenaat (afterwards Lord) Roberts to his mother, 
June 11,18S7: ‘Ws Mve come alo^ this fiu, doing a little business on the 
road, eudi as disanning reguneuts and executing mutineers. The death that 
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aeems to hflve most etVcct is being Uown from • Letters written 

during the Indian Mutiny. 

6. ICaye and Malleson, History of d%e Indian Mutiny, ii. 301. 

7. See The Chaplain s Sarrattve cf the Siege tf Delhi. 

8. The t>vo quotations are from Kaye and Malleson, History of the Indian 
Mutiny, ii. 177 and 203. The reference in the second exuact ii to papers 
presented to Pariiament, February 4« 1858. 

9. See note 5 on previous page. 

10. There can be no doubt about the recklessness of these executions. 
Parliamentary Papers^ xliv. pt. i. 23. Also see Russell, My Diary in Indiay 

ii. 402. 

11. See Cooper's own account in his book The Crists in the Punjab, 152 et seq: 
'They weie possessed of a sudden and insane idea that they were going to 
be tried by court-martial after some luxurious refreshment.* 'The doors were 
opened and behold Unconsciously the tragedy of Holwell's Black Hole 
had been re-enacted.. Forty-five bodies dead from fright, exhaustion, 
fatigue, heat, and partial sutTocation, were dragged into light.* 

12. See Colonel Williams* valuable ^opsis of evidence taken at Cawnpore. 
Pnnted in Annals of the Indian Reheilitm. 

13. Lieutenant V D. Ma^endie's Up among the Pandies, 195. This ingenuous 
account of the Mutiny operations by a subaltern is of considerable 
importance in this connection. 

14. 0.0. Trevelyan, 77ir Competition Wdllalt. 284. 

15. The scale of the fighting round Delhi may be judged by the casualties The 
siege cost 992 killed and 2795 wounded. This was more than the total 
casualties suftered during Have Jock and Outran) *s campaigns. Sir Colin 
Campbelfs relief of Lucknow, his subsequent action at Cawnpore, Sir H. 
Rose s campaign in Central India, and Whitlock's campaign in Bundelkhand. 

16. Letter in the Bombay Telegraph. Quoted by Montgomery Martin, 77ie 
Indian Empire, viii. 449. In view of these events the blame attached to 
Hodson for pistolling the princes seems hypocritietl. They had been active 
members of the rebel army, and had surrendered without safe conduct. 

17. This Proclamation brought a stron^y censorious letter from Lord Ellen- 
borough, then Secretvy of State for India. He sent this without Cabinet 
authorisation, and resigned. 

18. Kaye and MaJleson, History of d%e Indian Mutiny, iv. 381. 

19. Not, as frequently stated, tor comf^icity in the Cawnpore murders. The 
justice of the sentence was severdy criticised. See Kaye and Maiieson, v. 
265. This, like the criticism of Hodson, seems based on a form of 
snobbishness. Actually, if not theoretically, everyone who joined the 
mutineers was treated as deserving capital punishment. Hodson laid himself 
open to oftier chargee affecting his personal int^rity, and if be had survived 
might have been tried for giving guarantees *ii> a very unaccountabk manner*. 
ThcK are fully discussed in Kaye and Malleson. See also O. Cao^beU, 
Memoirs ef my Indian Cartety i 247. 
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MEERUT AND DELHI 

By 

Richard Hilton 

I N 1857 the present great port of Karachi hardly existed. The only 
practicable routes by which British reinforcements from overseas 
could reach Northern India were through Bombay or Calcutta. 
Madras, besides being rather a poor harbour, was much too far south 
for use in this mnergency. It was also separated from die Ganges 
valley by a long stretch of almost roadless country. 

From Calcutta, there were good communications by road, by 
riyor, and, to a certain extent, by rail, in a north-westerb' direction, 
up the broad fertile valleys of the Ganges and Jumna. From Bombay 
a Grand Trunk Road’’ ran through undulating and, in places, even 
mountainous country nmlh-easeward to the i^ighbourhood of Delhi, 
it met the network of communications from Calcutta. 
North-westward again from Delhi the combined '"Grand Trunk 
Road frmn Calcutta and from Bomb^ ran right across the Punjab 
to the Khyber Pass and Afghanistan. Thus Delhi and the itei^ibouring 
cantonment of Meerut (forty miles aw^) stood at the focal point 
of tiiree vital lines of communication. Whoever held tiiese places 
autmnatically severed Calcutta ^om the Puiyab and frmn the vital 
A^^taa frontier. He could also inevent die junctimi of British forces 
moving northward from Calcutta and Bmnbay. 

In May 1857, when the Mutiny flared into open war, the news 
of disaster first reached Lcrd Canning to the form of a telegram. 
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Crom Agra, the capital of the “N<Mth*West Provinces” (as the territory 
betweoi Delhi and Bengal was then called). Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant- 
governor, forwarded for the information of the governor-general an 
extraordinary private tel^am which the postmaster in Meerat had 
sent to his aunt in Agra. This fxivate message ran as follows: 

“Cavalry have risen ... setting fire to houses ... having killed or 
wounded alt Europeans they could find. ... If aunt intends starting 
tomorrow evening please detain her.” (The lady in question had. it 
seemed, planned to visit her nephew in Meerut.) 

It was in this strange and garbled manner that the ruler of India 
first heard ne>vs of the greatest crisis which had ever befallen that 
country. It was some days before the authorities in Calcutta received 
furdier details. 

The Commaidcr-in-Chief in Simla was informed of the crisis 
in an equally unorthodox maimer. On May 12th Captain Barnard, son 
of the divisional coiiunander at Arabala, rode into Simla with another 
incoherent telegram, dated May Ilth, from two British telegrqih 
operators in Delhi. This had just reached Ambala and read as follows; 

“We must leave ofilce ... All bungalows are burning ... sepoys 
from Meerut... came in this morning ... We are off... Mr. Todd is 
dead I diink ... He went out this morning and has not returned ... 
nine Europeans killed ... Good-bye ...” 

The vague news, received in this highly irr^ular fenn, was sotm 
followed by an official report fhnn Brigadier Graves, in command 
of Delhi cantonment ; 

“M^ 11 th, 1857. Cantonment in a state of si^e. Mutineers from 
Meerut, 3rd Light Cavalry, numbers not known, said to be ISO, cut 
off conununication with Meerut, taken possession of bridge of boats. 
54th N.I. sent against them but wo«ild W act SeversS offiem killed 
and wounded. City in a state of cmisiderabie excitement. Troops sent 
down but nothing known yet. Information will be forwarded.” 

I have given these early messages veriratiin, or as nearly so as 
can be traced, because it is important for attyone reading the story 
in the light of full knowledge to realize just how little die authmities 
(at Simla and Calcutta) knew at first r^arding what had happened 
at the seat of trouMe. It was clear that something extremely serious 
had occurred, both in Meerut and Delhi. That was all. 
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Telegraphic communication south-eastward from these two 
places was dead. Gradually in die next few di^ additional infonnatimt 
filtered Uuough to Calcutta in the form of telegrams frmn Agra. Mr. 
Colvin, the lieutenant-goventor there, fmwarded promptly any scrqis 
of news which came through to him from the two places. But it 
was not till about 16di that any ccdierent idea of the situation 
could be formed by Lord Canning. 

The picture which then presented itself was grim mdeed. He 
knew that the British forces in India had been reduced to a 
dangerously low level, partly on account of the Persian war, just 
ended, and partly owing to the military occupation of Pegu in Burma, 
in the whole go miles between Calcutta and Meerut there were less 
than 5,000 British troops as t^iposed to sepoy forces of more than 
55,000. Outside the Calcutta and Meerut areas most of the total 
British strength in India was either scattered in hill stations along 
the Himalayas or else concentrated in the Northern Punjab about 
Rawat Pindi and Peshawar. 

Caiming realized that, if the mutineers had established themselves 
firmly in Meerut and Delhi, our own military reaction must at first 
be disjointed. It was clear that Delhi must be retaken as soon as 
possible, and that this must be done from the Punjab—the only base 
containing sufficient forces within reach of Army Headquarters 
control. Tlie utmost wdiich could be done from Calcutta, it seemed, 
was to make Bengal a firm base, from which reinforcements might 
be sent north-westward into the Ganges-Jumna plain, as soon as 
they might begin to arrive frxm overseas. 

It seems fitting, at this juncture, to give the full narrative of 
Meerut and Delhi, remembering all the time that these terrible details 
were not Imown outside those places till long after the events. 

The unrest, which seemed to have subsided in Beiq^ after the 
disturbances Beriianqxxe and Barradqiore, soon transfared itself 
to Meant Throughout ^iril those vdu> were closely in touch widt 
bazaar gossip kept reporting that great expectations seemed to be 
centred upon that town. Indians everywhere kept on asking one 
another whether tlmre was yet ai^ news frxan Meerut Those who 
could read anxiously scanned the vernacular newspqiaa for mentimt 
of the {dace. 
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These things were reported through the British intelligence 
service but no serious view was takoi of the infwmation because 
Meerut, of all places, was considoed to be the least likely starting 
point for trouble. That cantonment ccntained a strong British force 
of all arms. There were a regiment of cavalry (Carabineers), a 
battalion of nfles (both) and several batteries of artilloy—more ^an 
enough, every<»ie agreed, to deal promptly with any nonsense from 
the Indian units diere, which cmisisted only of two regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry. 

However, the buzz of expectatim concerning Meerut intensified. 
In mid-April, a “fakir" (Mahomedan religious b^ar), mounted on 
an elephant and followed by a large throng of disciples, made his 
appearance in the city. His procession caused so much excitement 
that the police ordered him lo leave the district He moved out of 
the city, but concealed himself in the lines of the 20th N.I., who 
shielded him from the police. 

On April 23rd, Colonel Smyth, commanding the 3rd Light 
Cavalry, ordered a parade, with ammunition, for the next day. His 
intention was to explain to his troops that the government had issued 
a new order, permitting Indian troo(» to tear the greased cartridges 
with their fingo^ instead of biting them. To demonstrate this change 
of drill it was necessary to hand out cartridges to some of his troops. 
The skirmishers of the regiment, ninety in number, were ordered to 
draw the cartridges from store, but eighty-five of them refused to 
carry out this order. A court of enquiry, composed entirely of Indian 
officers, found diat there were no legitimate grounds for refusing 
to handle the cartridges, other than fear of public opinion and 
ostracism. 

During the ten d^ or so which elapsed while the report was 
being considered by the Commander-in-Chief, fires broke out nightly 
friroughout the native lines. At length a decision was receive from 
Simla. A court martial, composed of fifteen Indian officers, was 
ordered (o try the eighty-five trcKq>a's. This court sentmiced them 
to ten years’ imfuisonment, with hard labour, and the sentence was 
confirmed by higher audunity, except in the cases of eleven young 
troopers, with less dtan five years’ service, wiiose tenn was reduced 
by half. The severity of diese sentences qipears to have surprised 
and even shocked maity of the Britisb officers stationed in Meerut. 
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If the sentences themselves were harsh, the procedure for 
jHDmulgating them certainly exceeded the usages of common sense 
and military deccxiim. A punishment parade of the entire gairiscHi 
was ordered for Saturday, May 9th, by General Hewitt, commander 
of the Meerut Division. 

The setting for this grim ceremony seems to have made a 
profound impression on all spectators, both British and Indian. It 
was a sunless d^. The sky was full of lowering storm clouds, first 
signs of the coming monsoon. At dawn the troops were paraded in 
a hollow square, the British being so placed as to cover the Indian 
units. By the general’s special order the 3rd Cavalry paraded 
dismounted. On the arrival of Genoul Hewitt and his staff the British 
units, including the artillery, were ordered to load. Then the eighty- 
five were marched on to the parade ground. After their sentences 
had been read out, they were stripped of their uniforms in full view 
of all their comrades. Blacksmiths then advanced, with their tools 
and forges, and commenced the work of riveting fetters upon the 
condcrruied men. 

This terrible proceeding lasted for several hours. Eventually the 
chained men were marched along the fronts of all the Indian units 
and then were taken to the civil jail, about two miles distant, where 
they were handed over to Indian jailers and an Indian guard. 

During the remainder of that day and throughout the morning 
of Sunday, the I Odi, an atmosphere of sullen rage smouldered in 
the sepoy lines. It was most unfortunate for us that Meerut was 
such a widely extended cantonment. The British and Indian lines were 
separated from one another by a deep watmeourse and by a mile or 
two of straggling native bazaars, so that, from the dismissal of the 
punishment parade on Saturday morning, the sepoys were left very 
much to themselves right round till the evening of Sunday. 

British officers and their wiv^ followed their normal week-end 
routine daring those fateful twenty-four hours, quite oblivious, 
apparently, of their coming ordeal. Some noted the fact that, on 
Sunday morning, their native servants were absou frmn duty in the 
bungalows. They commented about this in the club at lunch-time. 
All were rather aimoyed by this extramdinary behaviour, but no one 
seemed to attach any special si^iificance to it 
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At about six o'clock on (hat Sunday evening the European 
community, having rested throughout the hot afternoon, were 
preparing to go to church. It so happened that, owing to die hot 
weather, the time for evening service had been postponed by me 
hour, commencing from that very day—a change which was 
probably unknown to the sepoys. Consequently, the 6oth Rifles, 
instead of being already in church and helpless, were still falling in 
upon their parade ground, unarmed, it is true (after the cusUun of 
pre-Mutiny dosys), but not too far from their weapms. An officer, 
dressing after his siesta, heard a low munnur in the lines of the 11th 
N.I., not far from his bungalow. Strolling in that direction to 
investigate, he was met by stray musket bullets and by men running 
from the lines, who advised him to fly for his life. He ordered his 
horse and rode to the fines of the British cavalry to warn them that 
there was trouble brewing One of the clearest reports of the 
outbreak was given by the Protestant chaplain: 

"I was driving (o church, as usual, for the 7 p.m. service when 
1 met two men of the 60th Rifles, covered with blood and supported 
b> tfieir comrades. On reaching the church,! found carriages driving 
away in great confusion ... Frequent shots were then heard and the 
distant cries of a large mob ... We abandoned any idea of divine 
serv'ice and I drove home, avoiding public places ... The inhabitants 
of the bazaar and cit>' committed atrocities far greater than those 
of the sepoys ... Captain Macdonald's wife was pursued some 
distance and frightfully mutilated. Mrs. Chambers was murdered in 
her garden, her clothes having been set on fire before she was cut 
to pieces.” 


There are many such accounts still available, ct^ied from diaries 
and letters written at the time, and these serve to illustrate some of 
the horrors of that Sunday evening. Pieced together from these 
fragments, the full story seemed to be somediing like this. 


During the twmty-fcn^ hours which followed the punishment 
parade of Saturday the 3rd Light Cavalry had worked diraselves 
into a frenzy, and had pmuaded some, though not all, of the two 
other regiments (o join them in liberating the eigfa^-five condemned 
men. The hour of evening service was presumably, j^hosen 
deliberately in (be hope of catching the Christians dim 
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It is evident, from these letters and diaries, that the civil 
population was also in the plot, because, from the very 
commencement of rioting, nifTians from the city were prominent in 
murder, looting, and arson. The turmoil, first hem’d in the lines of 
the 1 Ith N.I., was due to an(^ words between men of that regiment 
and the cavalrymmi, because the Uth refused, at first, to take any 
part in die mutiny. The instigators and principal offenders were the 
cavalry, actively suppexted by the 20th N.I. u4o, at 6 p.m., fell in 
upon their parade ground, without orders from dieir C.O., just as 
though in accordance with some carefully timed plan. It was only 
after shots had been exchanged between the llth and the 20th that 
the former unit consented, still reluctantly, to co-operate in the mutiny. 
Even then, they did their utmost to save their own officers and, in 
many cases, succeeded. 

Eye-witness accounts also show inexplicable delays and muddles 
before an>' British troops were ready to go into action against the 
rebels. Even when they did move, the Carabineers, for some 
unknown reason, marched off by a circuitous route into die country, 
and only reached the native lines long after the Rifles and the gunners. 
They were all too late. The mutineers, after murdering most of the 
officers who crossed their padi and after setting fire to their own 
lines, disappeared into the country in the general direction of Delhi. 
The artillery fired a few rounds after them as the last stragglers 
disqipeared into a wood, but the range was too long to be effective. 

Darkness was falling and pursuit was judged to be useless. Lord 
Roberts, whose opinion is worth more than that of many of General 
Hewitt’s “armchair critics,” has recorded his belief that this was the 
case—that it would have been useless and evm dangerous to pursue 
the rebels through the night. But even so, it is hard to understand 
why this powerful British force was not oiqiloyed more effectively 
in protecting the ^te women and children in Meerut itself. During 
the ni^it, the bulk of die British troops “stood to” in the abandoned 
Indian lines, no doubt protecting gervenunent property from ftndier 
arson but doing little to save their compatriots in the European 
residential quarter only a mile or so tmvy. 

In diat area, a reign of terror prevailed from dusk till about eleven 
o'clock, when strong patrols were, at last, posted on the roads leading 
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to the European bungalows. By that time a great deal of mischief 
had already been done, principally by criminal eiem^ts from the city 
and from the two jails. One of the first acts of the 3rd Cavalry had 
been to release their eighty-ftve comrades from the civil jail (the 
Indian jailers co-operating willingly). At the same time about 1,200 
other prisoners were released, many of whom were hardened and 
bloodthirsty criminals. 

In fairness it must be said that the Ilth N.l took very little part 
in these outrages. When the alarm reached Colonel Finnis, their 
commanding officer, he rode straight to their lines and reasoned with 
his men. He appealed to their loyalty and pointed out that, in the end. 
the mutiny was bound to fail. They* listened quietly and seemed 
impressed, but unfortunately sepoys of the 20th came among them 
and urged diem to kill their officers. While Finnis was still speaking 
a volley was fired—it is believed by men of the 20th—and the colonel 
fell dead from his horse, the first British victim of the Mudny The 
other officers of the regiment were hustled away, almost forcibly, 
by sepoys of the 11th, in an effort to save their lives, but some were 
shot by soldiers of other regiments before they got clear of the 
rabble. 

There were many deeds of individual gallantry performed by 
British officers of the Indian units during those first hours of chaos. 
Some of them, like Colonel Firuiis. were slaughtered on parade, but 
odiers managed, by sheer personal influence, to hold their men steady 
and loyal for a while. An outstanding case was that of Captain Henry 
Craigic, of the 3rd Cavalry (that hcHbed of mutiny), who, aided by 
Melville Claris, his subaltern, held his squadron under control long 
enough to use them to safi^ard many ladies, who would otherwise 
certainly have been massacred. Tliere were also a few cases, better 
left nameless, of officers whose presence of mind or courage failed 
them in this dire ordeal. 

Even the best of them could not hold their men for long. The 
influoice of the many disloyal Indian soldim overwhelmed the loyal 
instincts of the few. By dawn all but a handful of staunch men of 
the lldt had marched away to throw in their lot widi the rebels. 

Though Genial Hewitt did not know it at dm time, die mutiiieers 
halted for the ni^t only six miles from MeeniL It is possible that a 
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vigorous pursuit, even if undertaken only at first light, might have 
caught them before th^ could have got on the move again. Much 
has been written on the conduct (or, rather, inactivity) of General 
Hewitt and Brigadier Wilson. Mudi of this criticism, written with 
fuller knowledge than these officers possessed, is undoubtedly unfair. 
Nevertheless it is hard to avoid the feeling that thinp might have 
gone very differently had there been a Gillespie, a Hearsey, or a John 
Nicholson in command at Meerut that night. At any rate, whether 
culpable or not, their inacti>ity was destined to produce disastrous 
results in Delhi on the following day. - 

In strong contrast to Meerut, with its powerful British forces, 
Delhi was garrisoned entirely by Indian troops. Even the arsenal 
within the city had only nine Eurc^ans on its staff—about whose 
heroism more will be writtoi later. The cantmunent lav about three 
miles outside the city walls, towards the north*west. It contained 
diree regiments of Indian infantry, namely the 38th, 54th, and 74th, 
and a battery of Iitdian artillery. 

The importance of Delhi as a centre of communications has 
already been mentioned. But it had other claims to importance too. 

In a huge, rambling palace within the city walls, almost a cit>' 
within the ci^, there lived in seclusion Bahadur Shah, King of Delhi, 
a descendant of Timur the Lame, who had founded the great Mogul 
Empire. The kingship of Delhi was a purely honorary title, granted 
by the British to this aged remnant of a once mi^ty dynasty. The 
title carried with it no powm' or authority uvei any person or territory 
outside the confines of the palace itself 

Within the extensive perimeter of the palace walls the old king 
exercised a sort of domestic sovereignty, and it was a generally 
accepted belief among Europeans that the palace was a sink of 
iniquity, in which flourished evmy form of vice, crime, and cruelty 
ever known in any cmmttal court. But, if white men wme inclined to 
regard this ancient monarxA with tolerant contempt, his prestige in 
the minds of Iiuliaiu, and particularly of Mahomedems, was very 
great indeed, as we woe soon to find out to our cost. 

Delhi itself, that wonderful old walled city, with the ruiits of seven 
still more ancient Delhis round h, rqxesented to millicms of Indians 
a symbol in stone of liulia's magnificent past. It was only natural 
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that, when Indian minds began to think of <kiving the white men 
from their laml, th^ should coiq>le this idea with the dream of a 
restored national dynasty, such as the Great Moguls of history who 
had once ruled so magniflccntly from the ancient capital ci^'. To 
what extent diis idea was instinctive or to what extent it was a formal 
part of the great plot—this we shall never know. What we do know 
is that die mutineers of Meerut headed for Delhi like bees swarming 
round their queen. 

There was also a factor of hard military importance about Delhi. 
Its arsenal and powder magazine contained two complete siege trains, 
many brand-new field guns, nearly 10,000 muskets, 900,000 
cartridges, and 10,000 barrels of powder. 

Telegraphic communication with Meerut ceased suddenly at 
about 4 p.m. on Sunday, the 10th, just before the outbreak. It is by 
no means clear to what extent (if any) news of Meerut had reached 
Delhi during the night of the lOth-I Ith. It is possible that the severed 
telegraph wires may have been mended by dawn, because Kaye, 
describing the scene in the printing offices of the Delhi PresSy states 
that “ the telegraph had brought in the early morning tidings that the 
Meerut mutineers were hastening to Delhi.*' Even if this information 
had reached the Press, it certainly does not seem to have reached 
Brigadier Graves, who commanded the troops in Delhi, for no 
defensive steps were taken till the Meerut mutineers were actually 
in sight of the city walls. 

A parade of the garrison had been ordered for Monday, the 11th, 
to hear promulgation of the sentence on Jemadar Issuri Pandi, the 
officer in charge of the guard during the Mangal Pandi incident. This 
parade took place as arranged, and British offiem returned to their 
breakfasts discussing the announcement, but giving no thought to 
any imminent local crises. Whether Brigadier Graves and his 
intelligence branch had inkling of the Memit situation or not, it 
is very evident that r^imental affiem had no i(tea whatsoever that 
anything had gone amiss so close to Delhi. No orders on this subject 
had reached units in Delhi cantonment when the Meerut mutineers 
were first sighted. 

It was shortlyjifter 7 a.m. whm watohmen on the walls of Delhi 
city described a ^'oup of horsemm, b^ween a himdred and two 
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hundred strong, cantering along the Meerut road toward dte River 
Jumna, which skirted the city walls. Thoe was a bridge of boats, 
unguarded of course under die peacetime conditions then laevailing. 
In any case the rivCT was fordable in several places at that time of 
year. 

Information cmceining these oncoming horsemen was at once 
given to the civil authorities within the ci^—to Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, the political agent, and to Mr. Simon Fraser, the 
commissioner. The latter forwarded the report immediately to 
Brigadier Graves at his headquarters outside the city. Metcalfe, 
meanwhile, hurried to the bastion overlooking the bridge of boats, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Willoughby, ofilcer in charge of the 
arsenal. They took with them a couple of guns, intending to stop 
the enemy from crossing the rivo*. But they were just too late. When 
th^ reached die bastion, a party of horsemen were already across 
the bridge. In the distance, as far as they could see, a vast horde of 
scarlet>coated infantry stretched alcmg the Meerut road, aiul hurrying 
toward Delhi. The time was about 8 a.m. 

All now depended on two unknown factors—the loyalty of the 
Delhi troops and how long it would take the British troops to come 
from Meerut to the rescue of their few compatriots in Delhi. Nobody 
doubted for a moment that they would come. Most petqile imagined 
them to be already near at hand, thrusting along the Meerut road in 
hot pursuit of die mutineers. 

Willoughby, a quiet young subaltern, who up till now had not 
impressed his senior officers as an outstanding man, went back to 
his arsenal and made die best {separations possible for its defence. 
It was situated in the north>east quarter of the city, quite close to 
the walls and near to the king’s palace. It was all too certain diat 
the mutineaa would lose no time in tr>’ing to take possession of this 
inqrortant military ptize. 

Willought^’s resources were ridiculously inadequate. Knowing 
full well that he dare not trust to the loyalty of any of his Indian 
establishment, he based his plan of defence upon the use (rf'his British 
personnel only. Besides himself, this party consisted of eight artillery 
officers and N.C.Os. To realize fully the gallantry of diese nine mm 
it is important to remember that tfa^ were not physical^ fit young 
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soldiers^ in the pink of condition^ trained iq) to concert pitch in 
combatant duties. Most of them woe middle*aged employed 
on sedentary woric, such as the accounting and issue of stores. The 
last thing normally to be expectad of such men was a fight to the 
death against overwhelming odds. But they were seasoned old soldiers 
of the ^pe vtiio take ai^lhing in the d^'s y/o(k. 

They barricaded the gates and placed two six-pounders just 
inside, each double-loaded widi grape-shot. Another two six-pounder 
guns were sited to cover the main gate of the magazine, which was 
further protected by entanglements of chevaux-de-frise. Five more 
guns and a howitzer were sited here and there widiin the enclosure, 
so as to cover the principal avenues of approach. All were loaded 
with grape-shot, and a good sun>ly of ammunition was placed close 
by. It is worth while mentioning, for readers without technical 
knowledge of artillery, that these old-fashioned guns ncrmally required 
a detachment of half a dozen men per gun to keep up a proper rate 
of fire. In the fight uiiich followed, two middle-aged men per gun, 
and sometimes one man only, managed to maintain such a brisk and 
accurate lire that the attackers were held at b^ for quite a long time. 
Willoughby realized, of course. Chat his handful of stalwarts could 
only resist for a limited period, so he arranged for the destruction 
of his arsenal when all else had failed. A train of powder was laid to 
the magazine and Conducted Scully was given orders to explode it 
on receipt of a visual signal. So, with these preparations completed, 
they waited in silence for what might come to them. 

Meanvdiile, in cantonments outside the eityj pr^arations had been 
made to deal with the situation as a whole. Of the three Indian 
infantry raiments statiemed thm, the 38th had at that time the duty 
of providing guards upon the main gates of the city. This was 
unfortunate, because it was a regiment whose loyalty had been open 
to question on a previous occasion. 

The 54th Rcgimoit, cmiimanded by Colonel Ripley, marched 
toward the Kashmir Gate, which the mutineers were already 
approaching in ccmsiderabic force from the other directiem. Befeve 
t^ marched off, the entire garrison paraded in front of Brigadier 
Graves, who harangtiad diem suitably on the gravity of the situatiem. 
Tlie sepoys roeponded with cheers and ixrotestatioos of loyalty. All 
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die British oflicers present were much impressed by the fine bearing 
of die troops, particularly those of the S4di and 74d). They were 
soon to be grievously disillusioned. 

On reaching the Kashmir Gate the 54th suddenly halted and 
began to break ranks, leaving their British oflicers standing, an 
isolated group, in the roadway. A party of the 3rd Cavalry rode 
straight at the group of ofilcen, discharging their pistols upon them 
at short range, and then falling on them with the swcud. The officers 
seem to have been taken by sur|vise owing to diis sudden defection 
of their own men. Colonel Ripl^ shot down two of the troopers, 
but the rest were upon the group of officers like a flash. After a 
short melee all the officers were hacked to pieces. The 54th then 
entered the city with all the other rebels to join in the orgy of loot 
and murder which was already in full swing. 

Already several parties had penetrated fhe city wall by other 
routes. The guards, provided by the 38th N.I., in every case 
fraternized with the oncoming rebels and threw open the gates. Even 
had th^ not done so, the city defences would soon have been 
infiltrated, because the king's palace lay adjacent to the city wall, 
and had its own jaivate gateway. This was at <mce flung open by 
the king’s household and the mutineers came through ^e palace 
grounds into the city. 

There seems to have been sane method in their movements. A 
par^ of them hurried to the king’s apartments and shouted for him 
to take his place, as their leader, in a great war for religion and for 
restoration of the independent Mogul &iq)ire. At first, the king appears 
to have hesitated. He sent to Captain Douglas, commanding the 
palace guard, a request that he should dispo^ the shouting deputation 
by replying to them (from inside the house) that the king did not 
wish to be dragged into the affair. When Douglas suggested going 
among the mutineers to calm them down, die king b^ged him not 
to do so. But, shortly after this, some of die rdiel guns from Meout 
reached the ci^ and fired a salute of twenty-one guns in hoiour of 
the restored Mogul E mp ero r. It is said that this maih of regal pomp 
tickled the vanity of the foolish old man. From then onward his 
attitude suddenly changed, and he threw in his lot with die rebels. 
Douglas and all his family were shortly afterwards murdoed by the 
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mob, if not with the king's approval at any rata without his attempting 
to use his influence to save them. 

The mutineers lost no time in making use of the so-called 
“Emperor’s” newly usurped autlKJiity. In his name a message was 
sent to Willou^by, ordering him to hand over the magazine forthwith. 
If he did not, so dte message continued, the king would send scaling 
ladders from the palace, and the defenders would be put to death. 
Willou^by made no reply to this impudent ccmmunication. 

The remark about ladders was no idle threat. It is clear that these 
ladders must have been kept in readiness within the palace, perhaps 
for this very purpose, because only a short period elapsed before 
the attack began. 

Conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart, with lighted matches in 
their hands, stood by the two six-pounders, covering the outer gate. 
As the heads of the leading rebels appeared above the wall, Crow 
'and Stewart swung dieir guns swiilly on to them and swept them 
off the wall like flies. Again and again the attackers poked their heads 
over, but coolly and swifUy, as though on ceremonial parade, the 
two old soldiers maintained a brisk rate of fire. It could not last. 
Thunderous blows were heard on the barricaded gate, ^^ch began 
to splinter under the onslaught. The two mm traversed their guns 
back on to the entrance, and waited for die flood of attackers who 
would soon be rushing in. 

The great door collapsed, and a seedling crowd poured through 
the gap. The old soldiers waited until the gateway was packed with 
enemy. Then they fired those two guns for the last time. In 
accordance with Willoughby’s orders, th^ feU back to the inner keq>, 
leaving the guns emp^, facing a heap of dead and dying men. 

The {Hincipal or inner gate was similarly defended, but here the 
fight was more i^olonged, because there were half a dozen tough 
old soldiers to keep the guns busy. Even i^ien the enen^ had almost 
surrounded two of the guns and were shooting at them from the 
shelter of buildings less than forty yards away, Scully and Buckley, 
assisted by Lieutenant Forrest (an invalid), managed to get off four 
more rounds per gun before Buckley and Forrest were wounded. 

Willoughby saw that the time had now come for destroying the 
magazine. He g^e the order, and Buckley mid Scully an to their 
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appointed posts. Calmly Willoughby waited till the walls of the 
magazine were swarming with hundreds of mutineers frantically 
trying to burst in through windows and doors and over the final wall. 
Then he gave a signal. Buckley, standing on a little mound, raised 
his hat as a sign to Scully, and a terrific explositm shook die city. 

Hundreds of mutineers were blown to smitbo^eens or crushed 
by falling masmuy. Native reports, probably exaggerated, put their 
losses at over 1,500. None of (he gallant nine escaped unhurt, but 
four of them, stunned and battered, crept away from the ruins under 
cover of the smoke, dust, and general confusion. They were 
Willoughby, Forrest, Raynor, and Buckley. Scully, Crow, Stewart, 
Edwards, and Shaw were never seen again. Willoughby, 
unfortunately, was killed during the final retreat from Delhi. 

This epic fight b^an at about II a m. and lasted till about 4 
p.m., when the great Aud and a huge pall of smoke over the cit>' 
heartened the anxious British survivors on the Ridge outside Delhi, 
who then knew (hat the mutineers within the city were not having 
things entirely (heir own way. 

The survivors badly needed some such encouragement. The 
British situation was far from satisfactory. A building known as the 
Flagstaff Tower had previously been chosen as a refuge point to 
which all women, children, and other non-combatants should go in 
case of trouble. Accordingly during the morning a large number of 
people from cantonments crowded into this building, which was 
provided with a guard of s^ioys from the 74th N.I. Thither also 
went many British officers who had no special duties elsewhere, staff 
officers and officers of the Indian units whose men had mutinied 
and left them. 

The tower stood about midway betwe^ cantonments and the 
city on the summit of a rocky range of low hills, later to become 
famous as ^*lhc Ridge.'’ It was too small a building to accommodate 
so mai^ refugees. It ladced most of die usual facilities for normal 
European comfort. The heat was almost unbearable. To add to their 
pl^ical discomforts, most of die women vme the wives relatives 
of officers or civilians who were facing unknown pmls down in 
the city, from which horrible noises and visible signs of noting and 
turmoil were ascending to tonnent the spectators on the Ridge widt 
agonies of suspense. 
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Despite their misery and artxiety the refuses firom cantonments 
were more fortunate titan othm who iuqtpened to live down in die 
city. There was quite a large community of European and Eurasian 
civilians, whose work in the city itself, and who lived there witii 
their families, mostly in a quarter of the city caUed Darya Gary. Here 
also lived a large number of Indian Christians. While some of tite 
mutineers were attacking the arsenal, large numbers of others, 
accompanied by the nff*rafif of the city, made straight for Darya 
Ganj, intent upon murder and looting. Voy few of the Europeans, 
Eurasians, or Iitdian Christians who happened to be inside the city 
that morning escaped from the frenty of the mob. Mr. BalFs history, 
written in 1859, very close to the events which it describes, contains 
page after page of details too horrible for modem publication—tite 
reports of tye-witnesses, mostly Indian, who secretly sympathized 
with the victims but dared not show their feelings in face of the 
violence of the mob. One such account alone is sufficient to 
exenqilify the horrors of the Delhi massacre. “An officer and his 
wife were tied to trees. Their children were tortured to death before 
them, and portions of their flesh were crammed down the parents’ 
throats. The wife was then ravished in front of her husband. He 
was mutilated ... Then both were burned to deatii.” 

Nor was it CMily Europeans, Eurasians, and Indian Christians who 
suffned ftmn the bestial anarchy which was let loose cm tiutt day. 
Wealthier Indian citizens were tortured and forced to disgorge tiieir 
treasures, shops in the bazaars were looted of all that thty held, and 
merchants, both rich and poor, wme utterly ruined. 

All day long tiie handful of survivors in the Flagstaff Tower 
anxiously strained their eyes and ears fm the first signs of rescue 
from Meerut. Brigadier Graves, in particular, was amazed and puzzled 
by the delay. It seemed inoedible that a large British force, only forty 
miles awty, should make no attompt to get into touch witii Delhi in 
ordm* to And out what was happoting thme. Could it be possible, he 
wondered, that General Hewitt simply did not realize that Delhi 
needed his help? 

Surgeem Batson, an expert Hindustani linguist and ui adept at 
oriental disguises, volunteered to make his wty to Meerut witii a 
message from Brigadier Graves. He disguised himself as a “fakir” 
and set out, but was detected before be had got vety far. Thanks to 
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hii ititimate koowlcdge of the Koran and other Mahamedn religioiu 
lore, and thanki also to the kindness of certain villagers, who 
befriended him at great risk to dtemselves, he escqied death, but he 
was stripped naked, robbed of all that he had, and left for dead by 
the wayside. After wandering for twenty-flve days and suffering 
incredible hardships he at last reached safety^— poluqM one of the 
most amazing of all true “escape” stories in history. 


Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, too, liad a remarkable experience. He 
liO' hidden inside Delhi cHy for three d^rs, while the rdiels searched 
every nook and cranny for surviving Europeans. Then with the help 


of loyal Indians he was smuggled over the wall and hidden in the 


neighbouring jungle, whence he made his way with several 


hairbreadth escapes into safety. 


\Mth great difiiculty, Brigadier Graves had succeeded in retaining 
a very doubtful loyalty throughout the dty among those sepoys 
the three r^pments who had remained in cantonments. It is probable 
that fear of the expected British troc^ from Meerut may Imve had 
a lot to do with the continuance of this loyalty for so long. Everybody 
in Delhi, British or Iiuhaii, momoitarity expected to see the Briti^ 
marching aloig the Meerut road. But tiiey never came! 


As the aftemocxi wore on most of the remaining sepoys filtoed 
away to join tiieir comrades in the looting of the city. Only the 74th 
N.I. continued loyal in atty 8|^>reciable numbers. At the Kashmir Gate 
of the city there was a building, called the Main Guard, where another 
group of British survivors had taken refuge, under the doubtful 
protection of a sepoy guard found by the 38th N.I. Toward evening, 
when it became apparent that (he British from Meerut were not 


coming, the patience of these sepoys became exhausted Suddenly, 
witiiout any warning, they fired a volley into the wltite men and 
womoi who had been under thar protecticm till then. Fortunately 
for the few who survived this volley the hire of loot drew die sqxiys 
away without conqileting their work of slaughter. As soon as dusk 
fell the handful of suiv'ivors made their way down the steep 
escarpment inte die moat and up the other side, the men assisting 
the ladies across diis obstacle Ity making a rope of dietr belts. 


4 

So began the British retreat frimi Delhi. At about the tame time 
Flagstaff Towo^ party evacuated that place also and started on 
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their joum^ to KunutuI vp the Grand Trunk Road, the neareat locality 
known to contain British troops. The women, duldren, and wounded 
were con\'eyed in such vehicles as it had beat possible to collect 
during the The column was eseorted for a few miles by sqjoys 
of the 74th N.I., but gradually, as darkness fell, these men slunk 
off, by twos and threes, to join in the sack of Delhi, leaving 
eventually nobody but the British donsetves and a taen handful of 
staunch Indians. 

The hardships and adventures of that retreat fUl many pages of 
Mr. Ball's luurative, but space will not permit their inclusion here. 
Bereft of all armed {uotecticm, the helpless column was attacked by 
Gujars (a criminal nomad tribe) and soon became split into dispersed 
groups. Mai^ of them were sluighteied Others, abandoning their 
vehicles and die road, plunged into the jungle and made their wi^ 
across country. It was a miracle that ai^' of diem got through. The 
most encouraging aspect of this grim exodus was the friendship, 
kindness, and heroism of many simple villagers, which proved to 
the wretched fugitives, even at this early stage of die Mutiny, that 
the British were not universally hated by Indians. 

Brigadier Graves remained at his post in the FlagstafiTowertill the 
last of his party had started for Kumaul. Till dim, by personal influence, 
he had retained the I(tyalty of the few sepoys who had not deaerted dieir 
posts. Finally he ordered a bugler to sound the retreat. The remaining 
troops dispersed in search of plunder, and Graves made his own escape 
alone by devious ways across country to Meerut 

By dawn on May 12th not a vestige of British powm or authmity 
remained in the ancient cental of India. The king maintained, for a short 
while, die pretence of acting under compulsion as a prisoner of the 
mutineo'S. But he soon gained courage when he saw die feebleness of 
the British reaction, and henceforA exercised the full powers of 
soverei^ty. Indian officials were aj^inted and inoclamatioos were 
issued to neighbouring princes urging them to rally to die anti*Biiddi 
cause. It became abundandy clear to Lord Canning and his advisen that 
Delhi had become die pivot of die r^Uion. 

(Fromauthm’i The Indian Mutiny—A Centenary History, 1957) 




THE IMPASSE AT DELHI 



George MacMunn 


The Britiib PoiHioo on the Ridge 

In the first phase of die MutiiQ', that of the immediate acticHi taken 
by the various authorities in the different theatres d* the rebellion, we left 
the Delhi Field Force, the Am^ of Retribution as it was called, just as it 
had defeated the mutineers at Badli>ka-Saral, and had swept them 
triumidiandy from the Ridge. It had then taken its position on the old 
cantonment ground, after somewhat foolishly burning the native troops 
lines which might have afforded it some shelter. 

Howevo’, in the highest spirits, it set itself down to occupy the 
Ridge with a series of strong piquets, establishing a stronghold to 
be held by the both Rifles and the Sirmoor Battalion, on the 
co mmanding point on \^ch was built die substantial residence of 
one Hindu Rao, a Maratha worthy recendy deceased. Posts were 
established at the sites which still stand out on the Ridge, the 
Observatory, the old Pathan Mosque and the Flagstaff Tower, so 
lately the scene of die agonized c^lection of ladies and children in 
die cantonmeiU. Hard by was found, where its driver had left it on 
June lldi, the bullock cart with the remains of faar t^frcers of the 
54th shot diat same day at the Kashmir gate. On the 9di the Guides 
swmq: in under Major Daly, after their astounding mardi down die 
Purgab frtnn Mard^ 500 miles in 27 dr^'S—3 troops of hcnae and 
6 companies of foot—a noble accessicm. 
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From ttie Ridge die tvea^t oow looked down duough die haze 
and dual to the minarets of die gvihy ciQ', die rose>red turrets of 
the Lahore gate of the Palace, and the greM dome of the Jama Masjid. 

Ihe actual combined force as it lay behind the Ridge was but 
600 cavalry 2,300 infantry, tweaty*two field guns principally nine 
prs. and dw li^ si^e train The aetnal troops were; 

The Carabinias (2 Squadrons). 

9th Lancers. 

60th Rifles (6 Cocqiantes). 

75th Foot 

1st Bengal Fusiliers. 

Ivd Bengal Fusiliers (6 Cooqanies). 

Siimoor Battalicn. 

Bengal Sappers and Miners (150). 

Money’s troop of Hone Artillery 2nd of 3rd Bde. 

Turner’s troop of Horse ArtiUeiy 3rd of 3rd Bde. 

Tombs' troop of Horse Artilloy 2od of 1st Bde. 

Scott's Light Field Battery 14tb (3rd oo. 3rd Battn.) 

The light siege train 
8. 18 pr. guns 

4, Sin. howitzen manned by 40 gunners of the 4th Compaiiy, 
4, Sin. mortars 6th Battalion Bengal Artilley and 100 gunner 

12, Sl6itL mortars recruits from the Meerut DqKM. 

The total of the mutineer in Delhi at that thne was far less dian 
when contingent after contingent of sq>oy corps had marched in 
from Rohilkhand, from Nimadi, from Nasirabad, from Jullundur and 
mai^ another statical within reach of Delhi, but h was still fcamidable 
enough, consisting so far as could be known, then of die 3rd Lt. 
Cavalry, the 11th and 20th N.l. fixxn Meant, the 5th Light Field 
Battery, the 38di, 54di and 74di fion Delhi, tte best portion of die 
9di fr^ Aligarh, the Hunianah Li^ Infantry from limsi, the 4Sdi 
fixan Ferozepore, some of the Sqipen and Minen and a few more. 
But as many of die Moslems in die army came from round Ddhi 
thoe were jaobably a good maiiy furlcni^ men had jeaned die 
units diere, while the King of Delhi’s infantry and artiUoy were 
available, and a large numba of police, chtprassis, etc. The Delhi 
arsenal would bfve provided (rienty of arms and equipment fca those 
vAko had not got tfara. The mutineers had m o u nt ed a large numba 
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of guns on the bastions, and never seemed to lack gunners nor 
ammunition, despite the blowing iq) of the ‘magazine’! 

The light rear of dm British position was to be gready harassed 
from the Sabzi Mandi' and adjacent ordtards, and to diis da>’ can 
be seen the loo|d)oled garden walls our piquets on this flank 
held against thcot The force at Hindu Rao’i was further constandy 
harassed friMn Kishengaiy, another suburb which made an admirable 
alley-way for parties sorde-ing from the city. 

Happily, behind the camp ran the deep drain which led off the 
surplus water from the N^afghar Jheel} Nmnally this would have 
been dry in summer, but the prolonged rains of 1856 had so swollen 
the lake and extoided its area that daring the siege anq>Ie clear and 
imre water ran past the camp in which also the men could badie. 
The drain with its steep abrupt banks was in itself a tactical protection 
of great value. Not only in the matter of the rains of 1856 was nature 
fi ghting on die British side, but ’57 itself was an abnormally cool 
year. A blanket in Delhi was needed o’ nighb^ and at Ferozepore in 
the middle of June it was quite cool in tents.* Further, the actual 
rains came on sooner than usual. 

So though it was hot enough it was nothing like so hot as might 
hove been expected and the early rain made life trying but bearable. 
But in its own opinion, die Am^ of Re(ributi<m had not come down 
from die hilb and up from Meenit, to sit plying at long bowls or 
ouQiost fireworks with die mutinous troops within the walls, and 
every one was agog to stmm the city. Intense bitterness at the details 
of die massacres, fed by the tales brought by die refugees from Delhi, 
and the troops from Meerut, ran riot in mm’s minds, and nodiing 
was more keenly looked for dim to wipe out die whole murderous 
crew. Hie staff of die Army,, neither that of headquarters nor that 
of the Ambala divisicn which formed the Ddhi Fi^ Force, did not 
appear to have been well trained or (ff co mmanding spirit Sir Henry 
Barnard now confided to an eager young field engines, Wilbeiforce 
Greathed and another, associated with William Hodson, the task of 
IM^aring a scheme for die assault, hsfving appareadfy no staff fit 
to ^ it themselves. A (dan for a storming, probably the work of the 
more experienced mind of Hodson, was drawn iqi and acc^rted by 
Sir Henry, accqiled probably because of the eagerness of the young 
officers who framed it. There seems to have been little serious 
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discussicm at this stage as to viiiether the 2,400 infantiy available 
could storm toe gates by dint of petard, defeat toe several thousand 
trained soldiers inside, krunvn to be at toeir best bdiind walls, and 
toe several thousand auxiliaries to a number as yet unknown, that 
must be wito them. Success for toe moment was probable, but what 
after toat? With casualties toe British might be down to 1,400 at toe 
end of it, and India in arms before them. Taking courage by the 
forearm, however, Sir Henry issued the necessary orders for toe 
assault at daybreak on June 13to, but toe staff mechanism seems to 
have been extraordinarily bad. Brigadier Graves was in command of 
piquets and outposts toat day, and apparently had not been taken 
into toe General’s confidence nor had toe orders been explained to 
him. It was not possible for toe assault to take place unless all the 
British piquets on the Ridge, to toe number of several hundred were 
withdrawn to form the assaulting columns. Early in the morning 
Graves received a verbal order to bring all the piquets away to some 
rendezvous. Not knowing what it all meant, he was not going to 
abandm the wdiole of the front from Metcalfe House to the Ridge 
without more precise orders, so he galloped down to headquarters 
for confirmation. It was then obvious that toese troops, essmtial to 
the operations could not arrive till toe sun stood high in toe heavens, 
and at^ concealed advance of toe powder parties to toe gates was 
out of the question. The assault was th ere fore countermanded, Loud 
were toe con^laints against the brigadier, and young officers talked 
of pistolling him. But toere is no doubt toat toere was no one to blame 
except the staff concerned. If the young engmeers vtoo outoned toe 
{dan, wm’e also respmisible for impleanentir^ it with toe necessary 
detailed instructions, to^ were obviousb' incom p eteot to do so. 

To leave Brigadier Graves who had just been in command of 
toe place out of toe discussion, was to miss all toe best information 
as to locality. When he galloped down to see what the orders meant, 
he at once expressed bis views most strongly toat toou^ toe walls 
might be cultured, it would be iaqKMsible to hold toe city, and this 
confirmed Sir Henry in his decision to counter-order toe assault 
abeady too long ddayed. 

Young Greathed however still pressed his scheme with 
modificatioiis, and toat absurdity a council of war, toe refuge of the 
ineffective emnmander was summoned to consider it* 
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Those in favour of an assault pointed out diat the mutineen had 
received two swishing defeats in the open field and had made four 
inefieetive attacks on the ot^>osts before the plan was drawn 
and must be suffering firm lowered nunale, that British prestige was 
now so high that an assault would so demoralize them dial there 
would be no question of their fi ghting in the great streets of Delhi. 
To dtis the rq)ty was made that so far fimn being dovahearted diey 
had sortied again and attacked us on the 12th. It was all gallant talk, 
but the older heads, the commonsepse if fed)le Goteral Reed who 
was die Cominander-in-Chief in Notdtem India, and Brigadier \^ril 5 (x\, 
spedw voy strongly against assault, aldiough Commissioner Greathed 
urged rig]^ enough diat the political situation rendered the capture 
of Delhi the one thing in India that mattared. Neverdieless the mass 
of responsible opinion would have none of it, and so the force sat 
down disqipointed enough, to await what might befall. 

Now opinioa may differ for all time, as to whedier or no Delhi 
could have been carried, or what would have resulted from a 
successful lodgeoient in the walls and gates. Every one could see 
the importance of success, but many wise heads saw also that the 
results of failure would be more dangerous to the cause than the 
results ci succeu would have been advantageous. None of die diree 
leading personages, Reed, Barnard or Wilson had reputations to 
coiyure widi, but such great auduuities as Roberts and Ncoman* have 
thought that the staff failure, which upset the plans for die assault 
of June 13di, was singularly fortunate. 

A great deal of die at the del^' in the Punjab and in 

Calcutta, was due to a misqiprdiensicBi as to the true state of Delhi 
as a fortress. The walls of the city were seven miles in 
circumference, with seven bastioned gates, and diirty bastions, 
pierced and embrasured. The walls were protected for more than 
half dieir height by a somewhat ste^ glacis, with deep diteh, scarp 
and counter-scarp the whole structure being in reasoo^le repair. The 
walls had been thoroughly overhauled by British engineers and 
BtrengdteDed after die si^ by Holkar in 1804, and had been kqtt in 
repair ever since. They were not the sort of walls and glacis diat 
would hold out for a day against such an ani^ and such a siege 
train as Lord Combennere had taken against Mmrqnir in 1826, but 
th^ were very adequate to repel die unall force and light siege train 
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which was all that could as yet be brought to bear. As has been 
explained die rdwls had an inexhaustible gun park from v^ch to 
arm their bastions. 

The Impaste 

But whedier or no the gambler’s throw of assault was wise, 
when it was rgected die Field Force settled down to a dogged life 
of fierce inefibcdve fighting s that was to last tfamugh Jufy and August 
and well into Sqitember. bnmense remforcements were to poor into 
the chy, uitole brigades of h<rse and foot with colours flying and 
bands a-playing, and as John Lawrmice and his noble band of 
administrators strengthoied their grip on the disaffected and tocdc to 
their hearts in splendid cameraderie thosb who were not, 
reinforcements flowed down to the force without the walls. But as 
they came, death, disease, the almost daily casualties — for eadi 
accession of mutineers feh itself conqielled to show its quality 
attacking the British, even to their own undoing were continually 
putting the position ‘as you were,’ till Lawrence and General Cowan 
thoi^t they were filling a bottomless pit 

Nor was die defoice of the Ridge which did not face more than 
half a mile of that 8even>mile girt well organized. Troops were 
not told off to sections and reliefo. If the sepoys attacked as 
constantly did, the whole force got under arms, whether it was 
necessary ot whether it was not When the enen^ was attacked in 
the positions to which he had sallied, no one seemed to take control, 
the regiments and the brigades fought under anyone who would 
conunand. When the great book of staff sins of flie British Army 
comes to be written, the page that deals with 'Staff at Delhi, 
inefficiency of,' will be very stiff reading. And all the while the army 
what off duty and not rqielling sepoy attacks was riotinisly hqipy, 
cricket beiiig espedalty order <d' die d^, for the eternal football 
had not then come to contait the hearts of uneoqdoyed mea 

The doctoring was unusually good. Tbe seoior medical officen 
were more competent than the staff, and die hospitals were well 
manned and well organized, deqnte the wounds dioleni and malaria, 
that helped fill tihe old burial ground, and die long 

sick convoys off to the Simla hills. Mr. Commisaisner BaiiM^.= 
Ambala had succeeded by astoundiog exertkiis and pmaonal i^finei^ 
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especially nidt tfie chief of Patiala, in keeping the country between 
Delhi and the Simla hills quiet and <q)eo. Srq^ies now poured into 
die fivce. The splendid Punj^ Chiefs, Patiala, NaUia and Jhind, sent 
dieir troops to Keep the road open. The Naso'ee Battalion^ from 
Jutogh came down to help ke^ die road open. Ihis battalion bad 
rioted - not mutinied -just afler die Chief had left Simla, and the hill 
station lost its nerve and head.* 

Simla, KasauU, Sabadiu and Dagshai remained as the great • 
concentration centre for refugees and* the convalescent depot for the 
f(xce at Delhi, and without the air and accommodation in die hills 
the face at Delhi would probably have goie under. From the hill 
dqmts drafts of sick and wounded ccoistantly came back to die ranks. 

On June 12th, 13di, and 15th the rebels made determined attacks 
cm Hindu Rao’s house, at timei to the voy point of the defenders’ 
bayonets, rq>eUed again and again by the men of Reid’s Gurkhas 
and die 60th Rifles now caste brothm in life and in death.* On the 
17di came die British turn to salty fotdi and destroy a battery destined 
to enfilade the Ridge. After diis came a lull fa a week and then on 
the 23rd, the hundreddi anniversaiy of Clive’s victory of Plassy, on 
which day the astrologers had predicted the downfall of the British, 
the rebels swarmed fiom the Lahore gate to attack Hindu Rao’s mice 
again, and to find their way to our rear. On the 19th the enemy 
attempted to get in rear of die camp but were chased off with 
ignominy, and then the British destroyed the bridges over the 
Najafgaili canal, which made access to our rear far more difficult 

Next day came Neville Chamberlain to take over die Adjutant' 
Generalship of the army, which in those days also meant the chief 
rtf' the fighting staff. His arrival was hailed as likely to bring vigour 
into die councils, and sound commonsense and knowledge of the 
Mtuatinn 

Another accession of strength was Lioitenaat'Colonel Baird 
Smith die Principal of the great Engineering College at Rooikee, who 
came to take the place of die chief engineer ^o was invalided.'* 
B ehind him were all the resources of that institutiai, and he brought 
marching after him a labour corps which he had equipped and 
organized, and was, of course, invahuible. Organized labtw corps 
at this period of army devdopment, were not recognized essentials 
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of an in tfie field, and it needed a trained intellect like Baird 
Smith to realize it. 

Towards the end of June another considerable batch of 
reinforcements from the Punjab marched in, consisting of a wing 
of the 8th Foot and a wing of the 61st Foot, from Juliundur and 
FerozqxMe respectively, wiA Ccdce's rifles (1st P.I.) and a squadron 
of die Ist Punjab Cavdry, and some European and Sikh artillerymen, 
the latter beaten up by Lawrence from among the old gunners of 
the Khalsa army. These artillay drafts were in great request, for the 
gunners in the si^ batteries under Brind, at present in battoy on 
die Ridge for repelling assaults, woe terribly short-handed. 

The question of assault had been revived on their arrival, and 
Baird Smith like all newcomers was eager for it to take place. The 
commanders however wm not to be persuaded, for incfeed losses 
since the subject was first discussed, had neutralized the effect of 
reinforcements. 

There were widiin canqi, corps not yet disarmed but which wme 
looked on with suspicion, the 4th and 9th Irregulars and 4S0 
Hindustani Infantry. There was no time to disarm them, and Barnard 
was not prqiared to leave the camp to their mer^ while the reUable 
troops assaulted the city. On July 1st and 2nd the numerous 
Rohilkhand mutineers march<jd into the city with colours flying and 
bands playing, clad in their scarlet coats, and the opportunity was 
over. This rdiel increment ccaisisted of the 18th, 28tii, 29di and 68th 
Infantry die 8th Light Cavalry die ISdi Field Battery" and a couple 
of post guns. 

On duty 5di Sir Henry Barnard who was wotn to a shadow was 
smitten with cholera and died the same ni^ Deqily mourned by 
all who were in toudx with him and r^retted by the troops, for he 
was always among them and spared himself not at all, he died a 
martyr to his personal exertions and the trials of die astounding 
situation in which he had found himself a few wedu after his first 
arrival in General Reed with Chamberlain bdund him now took 
acteal command of the Field Force as well as the Anity, diougb litde 
fitted by bealdi to do so. 

A week later^occorred one of die famous minor incidents of 

4 

(he si^. A party of the 8th Inegolar Cavalry fiom Baradly galloped 
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into die caiiq> fion the S»abzi Msodi and woe at first taken far our 
own irr^ularB, and allowed to get near tfte Carabinier {nquet widi 
which were two horse artillery guns under Lieutmant Hills. Ute 
piquet was surprised, and bcdted, and Lieutenant Hills became engined 
in a desper a te encounter with the rebels near the old brick lain known 
as the general’s mound; into them he charged alone, while his guns 
got into actioB, was unhorsed and only rescued by Certain Tombs 
who came up to find him hard pressed. The rebels then galloped 
into the cavalry camp calling on Renny’s native troop of horse 
artillery to join them. Renny’s gunners surprised before drey could 
get to their guns, called on the next troop, a European one to fire 
through them, and ere long die rebels were driven out after creating 
wnmanie excitement and alarm by their daring exploit 

The conduct of the 9th Irregulars was under some suspicion. 
But di^ had been Neville Qiambo’lain’s raiment, and he qqiarently 
reluctant like so marry ofiBcers to believe that their own corps could 
be tainted, succeeded in having diem marched to the frontier instead 
of being disarmed. Ihey marched right through the Puryab and die 
Sind Saugor Doab, mutinying at last near the Indus. Here a 
sensational duel described by Sir Evelyn Wood tocdc place between 
their wardi-major*^ and the lisaldar of a troop of loyal Multani Hmse. 
The r^d being killed, his men were attacked by die Multanis, near 
Mianwali on the Indus, and dispersed. 

Ihe raid of die rdiel cavalry just described resulted in die severe 
total of some 200 casualties, and a few days later was to occur a 
very serious loss indeed. On July 14tfa the mutineas turned out cmce 
mme to attack Hindu Rao’s houuse and ar^' part of our defences 
assaildile from die Sabzi Mandi. AD day long the garrison of the posts 
hdd their own, and as the afternoon drew on, Neville Giambeiiain 
took out a cdumn to counter-attack the invadms, calling on Reid to 
take part, ftigadier Sbowen led forlh die 7Sdi, Coke’s Rifles and 
Hodson’s Horse with six horse artillery guns imder Turner and 
Murr^. Handsomely woe die eneany chased back from the suburbs 
to die walls of Delhi, and just at the end Neville Quunbeiiain finding 
some men hesitaring b^ore a low wall held by sepoys, junqwd his 
horse over it caDing on than to follow. As he did so he was struck 
by a mnsket baU wdiich brcdce his arm below the shoulder.'* And 
tto was the end of his active part in the siege, though his mind 
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was soon clear enough to be of value as a councillor, bodi to the 
commander and to the staff. 

This week alone had resulted in a loss of 25 ofiicm and over 
400 men, while a fortnight of the heat and strain was esunigh for 
General Reed w4io, at last, could but do his woric from his be^ and 
agreed on July 17di that he too must be invalided Before he went, 
after disciusion widi Neville Chambo'lain be agreed that Brigadier 
Wilson, though not the senior oSlcer in camp, was the mly possible 
selection to the command. His seniori^ was secured by the local 
rank of Brigadier-General being confored uiuler Reed’s authority, 
which was afterwards enhanced to that of Major-General b>' the 
Governor-General. ‘ ^ 

General Wilson takes Commuid 

As Wilson’s character and efficiency have often been the subject 
of controversy and criticism it may be well to review it, especially 
as, since histories woe written we have his own intimate letters to 
his wife, which give us the clearest idea of his conception of the 
position and throw genuine light rat his real character. 

As described in Chapter 11 in the account of the outbreak at 
Meerut, Mlson who was commandant of the Bengal Artillery and 
as such the commandant of the station, was looked upon as 
somewhat above die average legiinental officer of his age. His artilleiy 
knowledge was probably the best in India. He had but returned to 
the heat from the hills the day before the Meerut oudireak after 
convalescing from an attack of small-pox, in itself but a poor 
prqiaration ftn* a hot weather canqiaign for a man ovct six^, who 
had spent the best part cd* ftnty years in die East. The odier brigadios 
were stout fighting mm, but litde more than brigadiers, while widi 
a siege to be faced an artilleryman in crnmnand was obviously an 
asset. Seriously wounded as he was, Neville Chamberiain could not 
take actual ccunmand, but with him at his elbow Arcbdate ^Ison 
was the best ^ipointment possible. In die Punjab there was no cme 
avail^le. ^^Ison widiout ai^ preparaticm by the nature of his career, 
in the planning cr making of war, was a trained and discqdined (ffiicCT 
of experience, and had, like all artillerymen, a developed sense of 
system and organization. His hand cm die helm was immediately 
noticeable by a great improvemoit in die staff orgmiztfion. Troops 
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were told off in reliefs so that tnUy those necessary should stand to 
arms during the daily alarms. Forces attaclcing the enemy were 
properly commanded and every one knew who was in command, 
while the costly h^it of following the retreating sq>oys up to the 
walls vriiidi alw^^ involved iteedless casualties was forbiddm. In 
fact die force beciuBe what it had hidierto so strangely failed to be, 
an Army ‘in being* diat knew exaedy what it was about. The instmet 
of die trained gunner was readily evident When diat has been said 
dwre was litde more to say, excqit to point out that fron his jaivate 
letters, Wilson was fully aware of his own shortcomings, fully 
prep ar ed to do all possible so far as knowledge and health would let 
htTw, was also fiilb' and very properly aware of the TnagnimH^ of his 
taak. Like Barnard he too, realized how litde those at a distance knew 
yvhat the real problem was. His letters to Lawrence and the Governor* 
General are clear and manly letters, and if in face of the growing 
strength of the mutineers, and the drain on his own force nhich 
nearly equalled the intake of reinforcements, he at one time thought 
of withdrawing for a while till the reinforcing columns swept iqi 
the country, he was not the only one. Indeed as we know, Jolm 
Lawrence himself was prepared to give up Peshawar if need be. 

Within die force there were naturally ‘ginger gnnqis,’ and dieir 
friends in d^^ to come writing their lives, have attributed to this 
and that energetic and determined young soldier, the credit of having 
gingered M^lson to this and that actimL Wilsn kept his force well 
managed, well found, disciplined, and in good heart, and when the 
final reinforcements arrived under the t^-namio John Nicholsoi 4 
agreed as heartily as his shattered nerves and weakened cmistimtion 
would let him, in die plans for the steaming which were ultimate^' 
successful. We m^ leave it at that, and agree that Wilson was a 
vmy gallant ofiico' who did his duty to the best of his lights and 
qurdities. He could not, even if tlte ablest and most fmcefiil (d* men, 
have assaulted Delhi before the middle of SqNmnbo’. The gravamen 
of diose criticisms levelled against him in the literature of ^ period, 
lies in his anxiety when the fcff the storming had come, and his 
fears when die first storming was successful and he himself was 
prostrate from the heat and strain, that after his heavy leases and 
loss of morale due to liquor, he could not hold what he had taken. 
He gained his object handsorndy in the end and desoved well the 
kudos that came to him.** 
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The Long-drawii Wah on tbe Ridge 

The latter half of July dragged on much as before, die troops 
however beneftting greatly by Wilson's improved systeoL On the 18di 
the Rohilkhand mutineers endeavoured to intercept a big convoy and 
failed and on the 23rd the sepoys made an attack in force cm the Britid) 
left and the Metcalfe House group of piquets, through Ludlow Castle, 
being driven offby a force under Brigadia' Showers. And all die while 
the high spirits in canq) were maintained, and die games flourished. The 
officers’ messes well-tented were centres erf*hospitality, especially that 
of the Meerut gunners, with the well stocked godowns of the Meerut 
Mess behind them. In fact siqiplies of ‘Europe’ stores as well as rations 
were fairly plentiful, for die countryside other than die unruly Goojar 
villages now properly chastised, was not in the least hostile. Keith 
Young tells of vast supplies of bottled beer being brought into canq> to 
the huge delight of the trotqis. Apart from the daily figlding and stem 
woric on die Ridge with its ceaseless toll of casualties that exhausted 
reinforcements as fast as they arrived, the canq) was in great heart and 
spirits. The plague of flies which military sanitary science had not learnt 
to abate was the worst trouble. Bad enough in the tents it was 
unbearable in the otherwise well found hospitals, which also, while 
reasonably well off for anaesthetics, were ruiming sbmt of antiseptics. 

As soon as Wlson had taken stock of his position he had written 
at length to Sir John Lawrence on tbe situation, and Lawrence, now 
realizing that no help could come from below, till Lucknow had been 
relieved, determined that as soon as tbe Punjab had been cleaned 
up, he would scrape the country once more and send even the 
Movable Column itself to Delhi. John Nicholson had long been 
inqiatient for such orders, and all had realized diat the unhealdiy 
season in the middle of Sqitember at Etelhi must be avended and that 
the Column would just about furnish sufficient troops for the 
storming. From Lawrence’s point of view things were now 
inqiroving. The Movable Column was disanning all doubtfiil troops, 
and die cmmminications with the sea via Sind and die Indus flotilla 
were daily developing. Sir Bartle Frere, Qiief Commissioner diere, 
readily understood the difficulties at EMhi, and was active in siqqilyiiig 
aid, sending iq> both the Belooch battalion and a battalum of the 
Bombi^ Fusiliers.~s^ch released more troops for Ddlii. 
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By now every sort of rumour and ‘shave’ to use the slang d 
the period, was prevalent in camp, which was not in telegrr^ihic 
communication with Calcutta by any route. Pat Grant was at 
Cawtqxxe with six battalions of EuropeansI Sir Hugh Wheeler had 
been destroyed! Sir Hugh Wheeler was marching on Agra! Lawrence 
had been killed! He had been seen alive but wounded! and so forth. 
Even when the news of Cawi 4 >ore came through, people hoped 
against hope, till at last Havelock himself sent the true story, 
saying also that as soon as Lucknow had been relieved it was 
hoped to match iq> country, imne even then suspecting that it would 
be late September before he would get into Lucknow, let alone 
get out. 

It was at Simla peihqw, full to overflowing with anxious and 
widowed women and thronged with wounded and convalescent 
officers that gossip and rumour ran riot, but husbands at Delhi did 
dieir best to write cheerfully, knowing how hundreds hung cm dieir 
reports. The various hill barracks vacated by ttte trocars were now 
prcqjerly organized as hospitak convalescent and detail depots, etc. 
and not cmly was diere a steady stream of returning drafts towards 
Delhi but there would be big efforts to get as maiiy as possible down 
in time for the September ‘puah’ to use a more modem {duase. It 
. has not been realized that diis wcnderful groiqr of hills and vall^ 
on the way to Simla was practically the base of the Delhi force, 
with its organized line of communications, thanks to Mr. 
CcnmnissioiBr Baines, very well stocked widi transport and supplies. 
Indeed it was largely on the Ambala district and to a lessm extent 
cm Meeriit that the Fence rdied. At Meerut, General Hewitt had been 
removed and a Conqiar^’s officer from a Gurkha regiment. Major* 
General Penny was in ccanmand. It is the custom of the histmians 
to reflect cm die large number of reliable troops the fenmer had held 
up at Meerut all dus while, but with the usual want of military sense 
diat diaracterizes dieni, they do not realize diat Delhi was perfectly 
competent to order what it thought necessary. Probably *the 
importance of Meerut as a suj^ly centre in additiem to its well 
eejuipped hospitals, made h appear wcxdi while to hold it strongly, 
as a siqqmrt to Delhi, as well as on account of the number of families 
sheltering duae. 
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WithiB the Guilty CHy 

It is now perhaps time to look at die odier side of the screen 
and to try and understand what was actually g<^g on within the 
city of Delhi and the palace of Shah Jahan. That drama is 
psychologically, perh^s one of the most interestiDg studies of the 
whole of the period, and while of transcending interest, has been 
but little studied save in die inimitable fiction of Mrs. Sted. 

In die first place we must realize that for a whole month die 
Palace and the first batches of mutineos lived in a delightful fools’ 
{laradise. The ‘hell-doomed ones’ had been wiped from die face of 
the earth, the House of Timur had been restored, and die army was 
all powerful and was going to do as it liked I For four weeks the 
English gave no sign. The old cry India: 

Kht^-i-tOiuda Mankind belongi to Ood 

MuUs-iSirkar The country to the Oovenunent, and 

o Hukm-i’Sahib an Ahikan authority to the mighty Sahibs. 

had given way to 

Mulk-i-Badshah The country to the Emperor 
o Hnhn-i-fipayanf authority to the sepoys. 

and very fine it sounded, till it b^an m be borne in on the riQ'al 
entourage that that way buttered no parsnips. 

And then cme fine d^ four weeks afier the massacres thne came 
the demand note fi’om tbmr creditors, in die shape of die Union Jack 
mice a gain a-f^ing chi the Ridge. 

And indeed the sight thereof was a terrible shock, and a warning 
that whatever the harvest it would have to be fou^ for. The aged 
King had for a short while beoi happy with his bands a-fdaying, his 
elqihant rides abroad and die congratulatory addresses oftoi forged 
by his entourage, that came to him in die litde embroidered bags. 
But die quarrels of his sons and die array ofiicas, die unruly ^rmnnAu 
of the soldiery for pay and the like soon made life only too 
burdensome and the glamour, like die comfortable Government 
pension, soon passed. When mere and more troops mardiBd in, die 
clamour grew but greater, varied now and again as some cxld 
European or Christian was available for the slaughter. No master¬ 
mind as military leadM was dirown up fron among the forces ch' 
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chiefs in Delhi, and not only was there no conunander but their was 
no machineiy to command effective. Nevertheless as we have 
seen, time after time each successive wave of incoming mutineers 
seemed to have to earn dieir spurs by attacking the ‘hell-dotaned’ 
ones, often with bravery sometimes with skill. That the effete 
seniori^ system of the Bengal Army should throw iqi no leadm* was 
not surprising, but in the Irr^ular Cavalry there should certainly have 
been some soldier of commanding character. Mirza Mogul the King's 
eldest son, who had assumed die role of Commander-in-Chief had 
neither knowledge nm^ prestige, and ere long by aj^arently general 
consent, Subadar Bakht Khan of the 15th Horsed Battery from 
Bareilly was raised to the office of Sipah SalarP A very stout man 
of over six^ and a bad rider, he had some considerable ability and 
at any rate knowledge of routine. A little later when the Nimach 
mutineers marched in there appeared a rival in cne Chaus Khan, a 
cavalryman and at last they were appointed each to a wing. The 
incoming mutineers for all their bands and their scarlet coatees and 
British medals, brought little cash, for even when diey had decided 
to bring the cultured treasure to the ‘Padishah’" it had alw^ melted 
away a good deal en route. In the ci^ the bankers had closed dieir 
offices and refused to function, ultile the shop-keepers could but 
wring dieir hands and bury their valuables. But still the raiments 
and the brigades marched in triunqdiantly, or now and again slunk 
in without their arms, when deserting after having been disarmed. 
And all the while the heart of many grew cold and sick that diey 
were on the wrcmg side and Rating the Sahibs who had so often 
led them to thunqthant, well-fed, and punctually paid victory. 
AhsanuUah die King’s minister altme knew perhqis the full bitterness 
(d* die difficulties that made his fanatical dream go so badly awry. 

Before long Hodson widi the he^ of Rajab Ali, an agent sent 
him by J(dm Lawrence, had s u cceeded in establishing an admirable 
inteUigoice and spy service so diat most of the doings in the dty 
weae duly duonided on die Rid^. As soon as the drea m began to 
fade the principal actors at die King’s court including die Begum 
began to send out feelers as to their own posidon, and Hodson was 
ere i<mg in touch with most of them. Further, with the cmps of 
inegular horse diat Gaeral Anson had commissioned him to raise, 
now in a state of tnid efficient, be had dominated the whde country 
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round Delhi feu* miles, entirety resttving prestige, haii^)ering die rebel 
supplies and improving our own, and extending his sources of 
information in every quarter. 

Events in the Punjab 

The rallying of the Punjab to the side of Government, the 
disheartening of the subversive element owing to the firmness and 
activity shown, and the coming of the reinforcements from the Bombi^ 
side, combined to put Sir John in a strong position. The drain of Delhi 
and the impasse on the Ganges it is true induced him to put forward 
his plan of handing back Peshawar to Dost M uhammad To the vigorous 
expostulations of his advisers came a peremptory order from the 
Governor-General that Peshawar was not to be abandoned. Then Sir 
John set himself down to reinforcing Delhi in grim earnest His only 
troubles were some unrest in the hills near Murree due to unniliness, 
and a rising which broke out later among dw wild grazier tribes of the 
Gogaira in the Multan direction. But all the disarmament plans did not 
go so well as those at Lahore and Peshawar. At Jbelum, close to 
Rawa4>indiwas the l4thN.l. known to bedisaffected. General Gowan 
o rd e r ed Colcmel Ellice widi several coszqwnies of H.M. 24di, some 
horse artillery guns and Lind’s Muhani Horse to march diere from 
Pindi, and carry out disarmament Th^ arrived on the morning of 
July 7th to find the raiment drilling. Seeing the Europeans qiproach 
the sepoys threw themselves into the lines, and outhouses and 
commenced firing. The Europeans ap p aren tly none too well handled, 
attacked and met with heavy loss. The fight continued widi no success 
and this sepoy corps had the credit of sustaining all dt^ a severe 
attadc frcHD a force of all arms. Colonel ^ce himself was mortally 
wounded and the tro(q» bivouacked round die sqxiys to find by the 
morning that th^ had fled. It was not a creditable perfcMmance, 
and had die direct effect at the conqtarativety adjacoit Sialkot. Sialkot 
a popular well built station, commanding a magnificmit view of 
die snows of die Pir Panjal, had a considerable garrison, consisting of 
the 52nd Foot,the 9th Light Cavalry, the 46th Native Infantry, 
DawesVeop and Bourchier’s battery. A good number of Eunqieans 
and families resided diere; Sialkot had in fact taken the fiace of the 
first cantonment at Wazirabad on the Chenab which had proved so 
uidiealtl^. 
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For some reason moch criticised at die time, Lawrence and 
Gowan had withdrawn the whole of die 52nd and die European 
batteries for die Movable Column, leaving (he station to (he mercy 
of the 46(h and a wing the 9th, the other wing being also with 
die column. It is pnAable that the proximi^ of the Jammu frondo* 
may have made audavity unwilling to disarm, but die alternatives 
were to leave sufficient reliable troops or to have the tragedy that 
occurred. On the 8 th the troops received the news of dm British 
failure at Jhelum, prob^b' described as an unprovoked attack on 
the sepc^ by Europeans. Early on die 9th the troops brdce into 
mutiny and qjparently surrounded the European quarter widi piquets 
headed by the cavalry, usually die first to break out The officers 
hurried to the lines, those of the 46th eventually esctqiing towards 
Gogranwallah after two senivs had been oCToed employment under 
die Padishah coupled with a guarantee of summer leave to the hills! 
The residents and officers tried to make their way to the old fort 
near the city hunted by cavalry troope rs and the rabble, who at once 
poured into the bungalow area. The old brigadier, Fred Blind cd the 
Artillery was shot by a trooper and died that night, a Scottish 
missionary and his family were kilted driving to the fort, and several 
others. Then die mutiiieets made off towards Delhi, via die Trimmu 
Ghat on die Ravi river, taking wtdi diem the station dme-gun, vdiich 
was on a field carri^. 

Bcfme they went, aided by their friends the rabble, di^ looted 
the treasury, destroyed the cutchery,** blew vp die magazines, and 
gutted the bungalows. Curiously enough, contrary to the usual faithftil 
service, die domestic se rv ants appeared in some cases to have aided 
the i^els, die Mgadier’s bearer taking the caps fimn off his pistols 
dial lay by his bed and his Idumsaman installing himself as leader of 
the gun crew. Curiously enou^ too, church and cluqiel alone were 
untouched. 

But nemesis in its most complete form was awaiting the 
mutmeeis. 

The Movable Column after p c nfeodin g to JulbmdiB- and ndllaur 
as already related, marched back 19 the Grand Trunk Road, and took 
up a position at die central station of Aaiitsar. Hare it was well 
enough placed to cope widi the march south of the Sialkot matmems. 
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As so<m as news came of dte failure at Jhdum. Nidiobon very 
rductaody (Haaimed the 59di” at Amritsar, a corps of which nothing 
but good was known or retorted. Nevertheless no risks could now 
be run, and the reports from Sialkot next day but confinned the 
wisdom of the action, trfiich took {dace after an executkm parade. 

Gowan and Sir John dien dUanned at the same time dte 58th 
and two detached companies of the 14th at Rawalpindi, but not 
without dte native troops bolting from parade and being with difiiculty 
brought to band widiout c o otreten y e. at the Peshawar ouQwsts 
the same fate was meted out to the 24th for the same reasons. 

lyinunu Ghat 

Hie column itself was soon to be on the move as news came in of 
the Sialkot tragecb', followed by a rqwrt from an escaped musician of 
the 46th, who had ridden in with a note from a civil officer written at 
6.30 a.m m July 9th, actually calling for die cohmm. The bandsman, a 
lad named McDouglas. had escrqied from the parade ground on a small 
pony> sod commandeering a soccessicm of tats'', finished his eighty 
mile ride into Amritsar just as die mail cart Imnight in the news from 
Lahore, no mean effmt oa his part With the ccdumn was a wing of the 
9th Cavalry which Nicholson now did not hesitate to disarm, an act he 
had hitherto held op for fear of precipitating trouble at Sialkot. 
Nicholson expected that the mutineers would march via Gurdaspur, 
Nurpur and Hoshiaipur towards JuUundnr carrying widt dian various 
outlying corps ea route, and he determined to head them off if possible 
at the crossing of the Ravi. Commandeering all the horsed vehicles he 
could lay his hands on for his infantry, Nicholson started off on the 43 
miles to Gurdaspur, accoiqianied by die civil tfficers of the division. 
Enough carriage for all his foot sokhera had not been procurable, and by 
dtybreak tfa^ had made but 23 milea the wty. He then learnt that die 
mutineers were still a march the odier tide of An Ravi, and as all his moi 
were not up till late on die nth, he decided to lie quiet till he received 
nOrCnCWS) in die hope i h e inntiii^eg * wia Kim 

His hcqies were jusd&d, and at 9 next xnccning he learnt dud di^ were 
croBiing the river at the Trimmu Ghat. Thereon he eet forth in the 
blazing suit By noon he had diacoveied Aat a loag fine of ecarlet was 
drawn iq> on his front and ahead of it the bbe grey ranfama of die light 
cavalry vedettes. The aqtoy ri^ 1^ on a village and their left on a 
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ruined mud fort. Nicholscm hurried tq> his guns masked by parties of 
mow^ police. Thereon the rebel cavalry diarged, with the result that 
the heels ofthe police could not be seen for the dust However, die gwts 
were now in acti<m, at ^ective range, as die infantry jogged up in dieir 
conveyances. It was a fight between two portions of the same brigade 
and the native driven of die artillay might well have jibbed. Cowed or 
staunch however, they did their duty, and batteries and Enfield rifles 
were too much for Brown Bess and the station time>gun, which the 
brigadier’s/lhonso/Ranhaiidledreinaiiably well. Leaving close on four 
hundred of their number dead or wounded on the field the mutineers 
now fled to an island in the Ravi, not however, before they had stayed 
almost to cross bayonets with their former comrades of Sialkot. 
Leaving some Punjabi Infantry to watch the ford and feny, Nicholson 
now took his exhausted force back to Gurdaspur, having captured the 
whole of the rebel baggage and their wagon>]oads of Sialkot loot. 

The river rose in the night; the civil authorities had secured all 
the boats for many miles and the remnant of the mutineers were 
hopelessly cut off. On the morning of the I6th after three days’ rest, 
Nicholson moved out his men and landed on die island by ferry boat 
unknown to the mutineers and a mile and a half from them, while 
his guns faced them fiom the opposite bank, quite unable however 
to silence the khansaman and his gun which was hidden in the grass. 
As the doomed and desperate rebels realized that the 52nd were 
advancing against them, they endeavoured to form front to their flank 
and even switched round dieir old time-piece. But die time had come 
to pay in full the penalty of their mad act, whether bom of cruel 
iQ'steria cm* undue panic. The British advanced with die b^cmet and 
every mutinous wretch died stoutly, or was drowned in the Ravi, 
save a few who escqied to be brought in later to dieir docsn by the 
villagers. It was die first fi^t that die Movable Column had had 
and it fully justified its leader’s r^rntmion for energy and resolution. 
The sepc^ menace in die Punjab was over. 

On the 2Ist Nicholsmi hurried to Lahore to meet Sir John 
Lawrence and General Gowan, and then the great policy dial was 
to settle the Delhi question, and steady India was decided on. 
Nicholsoit was to take die Column to DeUii at mice with such odim' 
accretions as could be reacty, arriving by August 15di while other 
Poiyab troops to the grand total of 4,200 men, would be there by 
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the end of August. It was a magnificent policy. W^th Nicholson 
himself were to go die following : 

H.M. 52nd (600 b^vnets). 

Multani Horse (200 sabres). 

Bourchier’s Horsed Battery (9 prs.). 

The tCumaon Battalion of Gurkhas (400) was already on the 
way. 

The subsequent additions would be : 

WingofRM.’s 61st (400). 

\\hig of Beloochis (400). 

2nd Punjab Infantry (200). 

4th Punjab Infantry (600). 

4th Sikhs (100). 

H.M. 8th (200). 

Those who know the Indian army will note that with Coke’s 
Rifles, already with the army at Delhi, there were three Fraitier Fmce 
Battaliois, with a detachment of another and a detachment of Cavalry 
(1st PC.) which took part in the capture of the city,” as well as the 
Guides. 

Nicholson was back with his column at Gurdaspur on the 24th 
and next day had started on the welcome road to Delhi. 

In addition every effort was being made to equip, man, and 
transptvt the medium si^e train at Fero ze po re arsenal, that Genial 
l^lson had asked for, the miginai light im]Mtmsed train fitmi Hiillaur 
being little more dian heavier Reid artillery. 

(Frcmi author’s The Indian Mutiny in Perspective, 1931) 
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To the modem soldkr it wttm ifwomprehennble ttud the Chief of Ibe Stiff 
in the Crimern should have summoned i council to mike up hti miDd for 
him. At Beoires the Comtnisiioner caked Cotooel Neill wbra *the cound] 
of war wu to be hdd," lod he wie very property bittai for hia piini. NeiU 
wu not the sort of mio to summon councils of wir, whitever the phiiae 
may mean. 

6. Both took part in the siege, the litter Chm the beginning, and became field 
manhila. 

7. This was an Irregular ‘extra* hattalioo of Gurkhas raised when the original 
Naacree Batudion was taken into tike line aa the 66th in fdace of the regiment 
of that number that refused to go to Sitkd, in Sir Charles Napter*s time. 

8. A most ridiculous sauvt qut pent to the juoglet round had taken place, due 
perhaps to delay in promulgating anangements for aasembly and protection 
in case of alarm. The station time-gun at Boileau-ganj was crammed with 
blank and cr^per coin and planted down the road that led to the Gurkha 
lines to tike huge amusement of the littie men, and that was all. 

9. A regimental affinity which lasts to this day. 

10. Miyor Laughton from the Ambala Division. He had married a Persian lady 
whom for some unexplained reason he was allowed to bring into camp with 
him, encumbering the road with niunerous vehicles of baggage. 

11. 6/9. 

12. Hills and Tombs received the Vidoria Cross for their gallant deeds. 

13. Native adjutant. Vidt Sir Evetyik*s memoirs. 

14. So Kaye's careful narrative. Chamberlain writing to bis sister merely states 
that be was hit. In Reed’s prostrate state Chamberlain was the real 
commander of tiie Force. 

15. Two officers of Army Headquarters were unsoldierly enough to betake 
themselves to Simla in chagrin at being superseded and also one of the 
brigadiers. It may be cemarked hem, that ‘brigadi^’ and ‘brigadier-genml’ 
were separate nmks, the latter flic hi^er. 

16. The opinions of Colonel Keith Young, the Judge Advocate Oeoenl of the 
Army at this distance of time are not unintereslmg. He refers to General 
Barnard as about as fit to command u the Pope of Rome, and that O^keral 
Reed was fit to command the Simla Militia, recording however his belief 
thd had be been fit in health it might have been otherwise. He was a 
‘Peninsula vetman,* a class who came under some oUoquy in tile Crimeal. 

17. Sipdh Salar * ‘Lord of tro^.’ 

18. PodiAah ae BckdAeh • 

19. Cuidtery * The Courthouse. 

20. VUt Appendix U. 

21 Tat " pony of the countryside. 

22. The author went round ttw Ridge with a party of the survivors of Coke’s 
Rifles at the time of the Royal E>urbar in 1911—by v^iicfa dels tiie survivm 
ofDeUu andoftiiose wbohad been tothc ^BaiUie Guard’ were few enough. 




NEW LIGHT ON THE REVOLT OF 1857 

ATAZAMGARH 

By 

Nandalal Oiatteiij 

S OME recently discovered official papers in Uttar Pradesh show 
that during the Revolt of 1857 the town and even die countryside 
of Azamgarh became for several mcmths independent of British rule. 
This independence of course was shortlived, but still it is memorable 
in the history of India’s freedom movement. It is not possible to 
reconstruct the whole stcny about the nature and extent of this brief 
period of freedom. It is a pity that adequate information is not 
available for most of the records have perished and, amcxig those 
which have survived, nearly all the cont emp orary documents relate 
to the British point of view. The side of the rebels is fuactically 
u nrepr ese nte d, and, therefore, it is extremely difficult to visualise die 
story from the Indian stant^iot. What little can be known about 
this is available only indireody fixm die Bridsb reccads. 

The story of the expknts ci the rriiels at Azamgarh is eventful, 
for it unftdds an qnc of heroism and sacrifice whidi are m^erallded, 
and which unfortunately have not received from the Eurr^an 
histOTians the attendmi richfy deserve. The Europen writers 
have not onfy ignored die achievonent oi die rdiels, bat have also 
disttnted dieir stcsy and have pictured them as lawleu bandits. There 
is DO doubt diat vdien fuller details will be available the Azamgarh 
cluqiter cf die Revolt will be immortalised in the history of India’s 
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freedcHn movement. From what is already known fiom the British 
records, it is quite clear diat the rebels gave evidence of a wonderful 
power of organisatimt, matchleai courage, and burning zeal for and 
love of the motheriand. 

On the eve of the Revolt, thm were about five-hundred British 
troops at Azamgarh, belcmging to the 17di Indian Infantry. These 
troops were brigaded with the 19th and 34th Regiments stationed at 
Lucknow. Just when the British audiorities suspected that a military 
rising might take place, they hurriedly fortified die Collector’s Court- 
House, closing up the verandahs with barricaded walls. Numerous 
sand-bags were placed over the parapets as additional protection, 
and the main entrance was commanded by two heavy guns, covered 
by a trench. On June 1, the trouble started unexpectedly. The 
authorities were taken by surprise when they learnt that the Indian 
Sepoys were holding a seditious meeting on that day. On the next 
day, some sepoy leaders tried to tamper with some of the troops 
who had come with Lieutenant Palliser to escort the spare treasure 
of Gorakhpur and Azamgarh into Varanasi. On June 3, some more 
treasure came to Azamgarh under the charge of another batch of 
sepoys. This was the signal for a rising. The sepoy leaders decided 
to loot a few lakhs of rupees whidi happened to be in the charge of 
the British officers. Most of die sepoys of the 17th Infantry rose in 
rebellion in a body, and declared independence. They soon managed 
to subdue die British element and easily got possession of at least 
five lakhs of rupees. The British audiorities made a desperate atten^t 
to save the situatiem, but dieir attmspt was foiled. The rebels fou^t 
for several hours with a dogged tenacity and got possession of most 
of the fcntiHed buildings. The Quarter-Master, Sgt. Lewis, was shot 
down and other officers had to escape to ^lazipur. The Magistrate, 
Mr. Home, and the Joint Magistrate, Mr. Simson, finding that the 
situation was beyond redenqition hurried to die Civil Station, leaving 
orders to the Kotwal to stem die advance of the rebel sepoys throi^ 
the town. But die Kotwal was he^less and be had no means to stop 
die rebels. The jail was stonoed and the convicts wme taken out by 
die rebels. These convicts were so much of a reinforcement to the 
rebels. The attack on die jail and the release of the prisoners were 
carried out in die midst d remarkable enthusiasin, nUch recalls the 
revcdutianaiy attack on the Bastille during die French Revolution. 
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Baning a small number, most of the sepoyi had by now joined the 
rebels. Some ofllcers like Lieutenant Hutchinson were shot down 
while diey tried to persuade the s^ioya to remain loyal. If the sqx^ 
had cared to murder the Europeans, th^ could have murdered a 
large number of them, but it is wmth noting that the sept^ did not 
wish to indulge in a senseless killing. What they needed roost 
immediately was money, and so they tried to collect as much boo^ 
as possible. They could immediately get all the guns and much of 
the treasure available in the Govonment Treasury. 

In the third week of June, some British fugitives tried to 
rec^ture Azamgarh and one of them, Mr. Venables, enjc^ed full 
nu^isterial powers. He formed a small committee of public safety 
and collected a band of Ittyal troqxrs. A few eastern parganas of 
Azamgarh were rec^tured, but a majority of the parganas of the 
district, specially those which were under the Palwar Rajputs, could 
not be regaiited. In the countryside the Palwar Rajputs were supreme 
and they maintained their independence with a superb bravery which 
has been completely fmgotten at the present day. The British officers 
marched against the Palwars and itear Koelsa there was a battle with 
them which lasted for three full ditys. This is one of those unrecorded 
battles which the British historians have conqrletely ignored. In this 
battle the Palwars fought heroically and stm^ held tiheir own. As 
the main engagement was fought with the Palwars at Koelsa, the 
whole operation may be called dte battle of Koelsa of which details 
are unfortunately not known. This battle die rd>els actually won, 
for the British recmds admit that Mr. Mmables and bis men became 
disorganised and wme driven out The victory at Koelsa filled the 
rebels with a new zeal. Th^ were now racouraged to march on 
the city of Azamgarh once again where hh. 'Nhnables was reinforced 
by a large number of troopers recruited by CtqXam Catania. When 
the Palwars qiproached the city, Mr. Veoablea had to move out to 
meet tshem. He saw diat the rebels had atrenched themselves in 
groves, dieir fiont overiooked by high cn^. \Mth the recent mtaok 
tibe defenders found that diey could not meet die rebds ^ectivety. 

The battle a[ Azamgarh was fcn^ bravely on both sides, but 
the Palwars proved dieir siqieriority and won a deciiive victory. The 
Britishers werexosqiletBly r o ute d and th^ were farced to retreat 
This retreat soon tamed into a mad scramble. In their horn- of 
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success die rebels, however, failed to eiqiloit die situation to die 
utmost If had been able to do so, the result would have been 
extremely poilous to the British. Tbere was, however, a grim figbt 
all over the city of Azamgarh in which the British matohlodonea 
took part, but diey suffered great losses, in the street fighting. The 
rebels also had to face, losses on their side, but they steadily pressed 
on the British force. There was hard-fi^idng after this. Tte British 
were indeed on die point of retreating to Ghazipiir, for they had no 
provisions left and die entiie cmmtryside was iq> by now. Even the 
loyal sepoys who had shown no ^ipetite for warfare openly said 
diat they could not fight so long as thty were starving for food. If 
the Patwars had been better organised and led, the British would have 
found it inqiossible to retreat. As it is, though the Britishers could 
stay on in die countryside (or sane time, a large part o( the district 
was virtually independent of British rule. 

The tide at last turned with the arrival of the Gurkha Raiments 
who eventually saved the situation fm the Britiah. For die time being, 
however, the rebels were elated with success, and even got 
possession of the >^le town. Sudi was the panic among the city 
merchants that they also went out of the city with their valuable 
movable properties, while die Eurcqieans evacuated Azamgarh. After 
this evacuation die ^dsh lines at Azamgarh were plundered and there 
was complete disorder in the whole towiL The Indian Nazir and 
Sarishtadar who had been left behind were forced to leave (or 
Gfaazqnir. The whole Police also quitted the city. 

It is unfortunate that practically nothing is known about the 
manner in which the rdiels ruled Azamgarh during die brief period 
of their powCT. It appears diet, one, Prithipal Singh, leader of the 
Palwars, commanded the city and levied a contribution in the town 
so as to make bodi ends meet. It is also likely diat diere was some 
indiscriininatB loot as a result of which maity innocent people Buffesed 
losses. That only proves that the Indian rebels were lacking in 
administrative organisatkm and police efficieacy. There were some 
difficulties also which the Palwars could not overcame. Findy, most 
of dieir force was engaged in Pargmas and so they could 

not collet an adequate force in the city itaetf. Secondly, Mnzzaffig 
Khan, a r^iel leadv, who had lately occiqiied Mdiul could not send 
aity timety rendbreements to the city. Thiidty, the chief Palwar leader. 
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Beni Madho, who was engaged at Mundari, onfy nine miles from 
die ci^, had no reinforcemods from any source and he had to take 
refuge at Atraula and had later to fly to Avadh ndten the Gurkhas 
ai^ieared. Lastly, the time at the disposal of the rdiels was v^lfy 
inadequate for the preparation an effective defence of the city. 
The consequence was. that the success of the rebels could not 
eruhire, and as the Gurkhas appeared, the British sovermgnty was 
restored at Azamgarh, at least nominally. Beni Madho, Prithqia] Singh 
and Muzzaffar Khan had to seek safety in fli^ 

Even though the city was recaptured, the rebels were still 
unsubdued in die countryside. The Palwars were cnly half-defeated, 
and the fact that they woe still strong in snne parts of the district 
is proved by the British overtures to them to make peace. One British 
officer, Mr. Pollock, toured the countryside so as to induce the 
Palwars to settle down. Acconqianied by a force, Mr. Pollock met 
the Palwar diiefr at Koelaa in a friendly conference. &itisb diplomacy 
succeeded as it had always succeeded in the past. The Palwars were 
finally made to agree to British t^ms and they declared their 
friendship for the British Government Such was the loyalty of these 
Palwars diat di^ after this not only gave no trouble, but refrised to 
help the great rdiel leader, Kunwar Singh, when die latto' came to 
Azamgaih in ^wil, 1SS8. The ease with which the Palwar Rajputs 
were wen over by die British diplomacy demonstrates, the common 
weakness of die rebels in political acumen and diplomatic ability. 
Their disunion was naturally exploited by the foreignm. 

The British success was initially sluxt-lived, for the patriotic hero, 
Kunwar Singh, came and re-occupied Azamgarh for a short vhile. 
In 1858, the situation in Azamgarh proved favourable to the rdiels. 
At this time die major portion cd the ftitish amty was stationed at 
Lucknow, and so Azamgaih and the neighbouring area were devoid 
of adequate protection. This oi^rtunity was brilliantly taken 
advantage of by Kunwar Singh, was hovering in western Bihar 
widi a fixee of his own. He made a hmic diversioii in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and joining with a large number o£ rebds still at large 
in die vicing of Azamgarh, he made a sudden attack on die town. 
His ultimate plan was to move from Azamgarh eidier towards 
Allahabad or Varanasi. Kunwar Sink’s position was further inqsoved 
iidien another band of rebds jtnned him at Atrmila. Knnwar Singh’s 
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memorable coup was highly successful and Azamgarh again 
temporarily became free from British rule. But, as before, the rebels 
were running short of supplies and materials. The number of 
combatants on their side was also not adequate. Leadership was 
woefully deficient. The consequence was that, despite his wonderful 
galantiy, Kunwar Singh could not hold on at Azamgarh for long. In 
the meanwhile, his position became untenable for two reasons. Firstly, 
there was famine all round Azamgarh and food was scarce and it 
was difficult to maintain law and order in the city and maintain a 
fluting army in a cmidition of efficient. Secondly, Kunwar Singh, 
who lacked adequate mganisation of his own, could not keep down 
the criminal element in the town, and there was disorder which could 
not be checked. The anarchical conditions led to loot, brigandage 
and incendiarism which weakened Kunwar Singh. 

Kunwar Singh’s occiqiation of Azamgarh is a grim chapter in 
the history of his chequered career. Here he displayed wonderful 
energy and enterprise and ability for organisation, but individual 
brilliance could not compensate the lack of concerted action. The 
British soon collected reinforcements at Varanasi, Ghazipur and 
Allahabad, and marched on Azamgarh towards the end of March. 
The initial attack of the British under the cmnmand of Colonel Milman 
and Colonel Dawes proved unsuccessful. When the news of the 
British defeat reached L(^ Canning at Allahabad, there was great 
anxiety. With a leader of the ability of Kunwar Singh taking the 
offensive the position was bound to be extremely grave. It was at 
this time Uiat Ltvd Canning took personal interest in the military 
operations and sent CoL Lord Mark Kerr against Azamgarh. Kunwar 
Singh aiul his men were now outnumbered and his left-wing had to 
retreat fordiwhh. The English received further reinforcements from 
Lucknow. Even thou^ Kunwar Singh occtqned die town, he found 
that the position all round him was milttarily unteiable fm want of 
resources. On the r^d qiproach of the British army, Kunwar Singh 
collected his fivees along the banks of the river Tons, and decided 
to stop die British advance hoe, if possible. Whoi he found diat the 
Biidah advance could not be stopped, he diou^ of marching in haste 
widi all his fmces to the Ganga, croes H. and attend to retire to 
die wild codntry of Jagdislqior. The heroism which Kunwar Singh 
showed while flghtiiig a rearguard action is indeed remarkable. 
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He offered a stout and relentless resistance all along and fought with 
such a bravery diat the British had to suffer heavy losses at the great 
battle which was fought at the bridge over the Tons. The British 
lost one of their principal leaders, Mr. Msnables. But, Kunwar Singh 
knew that victory had cruelly ehided his grasp and retreat was the 
only alternative diat was open to him. Azamgarh was lost diis time 
once for all and the British regained it trium]diantly. The flight and 
accidental death of Kunwar Sii^ fain a different story, the poignant 
tragedy of which is no part of the presat story. 

Even after the fall of Azamgarh the district remained in a 
troublesome condition for some time, and was threatened from time 
to time by the rebels of Avadh, but exc^t for temporary dacoity 
and disorder caused by the rebels, Azamgarh remained free from 
any serious trouble. That, however, Azamgarh had freedom twice 
fa brief poiods in 1857—58 is a fact uhi^ needs to be recalled at 
the present day. 

(Fran autha's Indiai Freedom Struggle, 1958) 




SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SEPOY 

MUTINY 

(Kanpur Massacre) 



Sudhansu Mohao Baneijee 


I WAS ludQ' enough recently to read dirough the good offices of 
a friend of mine a compilatiat of some, contemporary records 
about Kanpur outbreak and massacre and the part pl^^ therein by 
the Nana Sahib of Bithow. These records are statonents by survivors 
and were con^>iled by <me J.F. Bellan^. Englishman Press, in the 
very same year as die MutiiO’, i t-, 18S7. 

Now that an attenqrt is being made to have an impartial history 
of this epoch-making rising, \«hether we call it a rebellion, a faction, 
a mutii^ at the first war of independoice, it is interesting to sifr the 
evidence historically and lexically without any prejudice or bias. “It 
is known that different elements with different objects in view, 
patriots widi a high sense of duty to brigands duive on chaos 
or disorder, petqrle widi a deep religions sentiment to gay cavaliers, 
people who wanted Hindu daminadoo, to people who wanted the 
Inqierial Mc^uls to recqMure the rapture of their vanished glory, men 
dissatisfied, men had an axe to grind, men srfio had grudges 
or grievances against die British rale, disgnmded feudal elements, 
army r^ls, all combined to join this movemeait sidiich, to be more 
correct, was more factional than national, heterogeneous than 
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homogeneous. We were told that there was no unity of purpose, no 
methodical approach, no definite idea of what the national 
commitment was going to be, yet to a certain extent, at least in local 
areas it was the advance spark plug of a national dissatisfaction 
against British rule and contained the rudiments of a popular 
resistance. At this stage 1 would myself to the extracts from 

the records quoted above. These refer particularly to the Kanpur 
incidents, There is no question that the evidence recorded refer to. 
a gruesome stcuy though it has to be examined from other records 
whether the>' give the entire picture. A discount has also to be made 
that it was a record at the heat of the moment and with a sense of 
injured grievance. There is also the fact that the traged)' did hap¬ 
pen and was not onl>‘ most unfortunate but cruel as well. Yet a 
historian’s task is to sift facts and {mesmit them. 

A brief account of the outbreak at Kanpur, and the disasters 
which resulted therefrom to the Christian community of the station 
is contained in a report dated 29th August. 1857 which was 
apparently sent to Calcutta. Ihe report si^'s : 

“Previous to the outbreak at Cawnpore. reports of different kinds 
were afloat in the station, from all of which it was as certained that 
the Native soldicr>', whenever they should break out into open mutiny, 
would., on no account, molest or hurt the European community at 
Cawnpore; and the informers employed by General Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, on all occasions confirmed the same. They reported that 
the three Infantry Regiments (1st, S3rd and 56th) appcaredwell- 
disposed towards our Government, with the exception of a few 
sepoys of really had character, but that the 2nd Regiment Light 
Cavalry (who were discontented) were endeavouring to persuade 
them to rebel, when all should join and proceed in a body together 
to Delhi after possessing diemselves of all the Government money 
lodged in the Collector’s Treasury which they proposed taking cm 
as a present to the newly created King there, whom they 
acknowlet^ed to be their true Sov^gn. 

Under the above siqrposition, the European merchants and others 
of the station, though they had at first provided, themselves with 
boats and other m^ans of escape from Cawnpore, abandoned the 
idea of deserting this place; the only precaution that appeared to be 
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necessary was to avoid the fury of the mutineers, at the moment 
the outbreak might take place. 

For this purpose almost the whole of the ncm-Militaiy residents 
were promised shelter in the entrenched can^), then under preparation 
under the Generars direction; this promise appears to have completely 
satisfied them, and all determined to continue to stay at Cawnporo.’' 

About this time the 'Nana^ of Bithoor, offered his services, and 
pretending to be a most faithful subject of Government, undertook 
to protect the Treasury in conjunction with our own sepoy guard, 
with a couple of his guns, and about t>vo thousand men in his employ; 
v^ great confidence appears to have been placed in him, as his 
services were accepted: and in the meantime about a lakh or upwards 
of rupees was withdrawn and placed in the entrenchment, under the 
plea of meeting the salaries of the Troops, etc., for May, leaving 
about eight and a half lakhs in the Treasury.*^ 

*^For die first four or five days of the outbreak, our Artillery 
kept up a brisk firing, but after that it was considered inadvisable to 
exhaust our M^ozine, for the rebels took great care to always keep 
well under cover, and we could not do much execution among them. 

The heat was very great, and what with the fright, want of room, 
want of proper food, and care, several ladies, and soldiers’ wives, 
as also children, died with great distress, many officers and soldiers 
also were sun-struck from exposure to the hot winds. Hie dead 
bodies of our people had to be thrown into a well outside the 
entrenchment, near the new unfmished Barracks, and this work was 
generally dmic at the dose of each day, as nobody could venture 
out during the day on '*'^count of the shots and shells frying in all 
directions like hail-stones; our entrenchment was strewn with diem. 
The distress was so great, that none could ofTer a word of 
consolation to his friend, or to attempt to administer to die wants of 
each other. I have seen the dead bodies of officem, and tenderly 
brm^it up young ladies of rank (Colonels^ and Captains’ daughters) 
put outside die veranda, amongst the ruins, to await the dme, whmi 
the fatigue party usually went round to carry the dead to the wdl as 
above. For there was scarcely rotm to shelter the living, the buildings 
were so sadly riddled dial every safe comer available was considered 
a great object” 
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‘“A message was sent by ttu Nana to Goiatd Wheeler, offering 
to let him and alt his pec^le go to Allahabad unmolested, if he would 
consent to vacate the entrenchment and abandon Cawnpore and at 
the same time make over to him all the public treasure, the guns 
and magazines in the camp ” 

“All hostile proceedings were stopped on bodi sides firom the 
evening of the 24th. The 26th was emplo>'ed by the E n glish people 
in preparing for tksir journey, and a few officers were allowed to 
go on elephants, to see the boats {vovided as above. 

On the morning of the 27th a number of carts, doolies and 
elephants were s«it to the entrenchment by the Nana, to enable the 
women and children and sick to proceed to the riverside; it is reported 
that the persons that came out that morning from the entrenchment 
amounted to about 450, and a general plunder todt place of what 
pro;>erty the officers and others were obliged to abandon in the 
entrenchment The men and officers were allowed to take their arms 
and ammunition with them, and were escorted by nearly the whole 
of the rebel army. It was about eight o’clock a.m. when all reached 
the riverside, a distance of about a mile and a half, those that 
embarked first managed to let their boats go, thus three or four boats 
got off a short distance, thou^ deserted by their crews, but the 
rest found difficulty in ‘pushing their’s off the banks, as ffte rebels 
previously had them placed as high in the mid as possible, on purpose 
to cause delay. In the meantime die report of three guns was heard 
from the Nana’s camp, which was the signal (as previously arranged) 
for die mutineers to fire iqxm, and loll all the English, and accordingb', 
die work, of destruction commenced. The boats’ crews and others 
were ordered to get aw^; some of the boats were set on fire and 
volley upon voll^ of musketry was fired iqxm die poor fugitives, 
numbers of whom were killed rni the q>ot, some fell ovoboard, and 
attempted to escape by swimming, but were picked off by the 
bullets’ of the sepoys who followed them on shore and in breast- 
deep water.” 

“One young lady, however, was seized upon (reported to be 
General Wheeler^s daughter) and taken aw^ by a trooper of the 
2nd Light Cavalry to his home, where she at night, finding a 
favourable opportunity, secured the trocqier’i sword, and with it after 
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killing him and three others, threw Herself into a well and 
was killed/' 

There is another account by a survivor which s^s: 

^"Next morning the 7th June a letter was received fixnn dtc Rtyah 
of Bithoor, who was supposed to be on our side, saying he meant 
to attack us. Soon after, two guns opened upon us from the North- 
West, and musketry from all directions. On the 8th three more guns 
were brought against us. The number of guns against us increased 
daily and on the 11th the enemy had been playing upon us, night 
and day, 3 mortars, 2 twenty-four pounders, 3 eighteen pounders, 
one or two twelve pounders, about the same number of nine 
pounders and one six pounders. On or about the t2th June, the 
insurgents by ftring set on fire the large barracks in which all the 
women of the 52nd Regiment and the wounded were placed. No 
sooner was the fire perceived than the assembly was sounded, and 
every man had to stand to his post as we expected to be attacked. 
There was no place for the women and children to go to, but Che 
trenches where many of them had to remain night and day. There 
was no shelter now for the men anywho^ during the day and from 
this date wc lost fiye or six men daily by sunstroke. On the ... June 
after having been on half rations for some days the Rajah sent a 
half caste woman with a note into the trenches to the effect (hat all 
soldiers and Europeans who had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie’s 
Government and would lay down their arms should be sent to 
Allahabad. General Wheeler gave orders to Captain Moore to act as 
he should consider best. Captain Moore that evenii^ signed a trea^ 
to the effect that '"the Rajah should provide boats and carriage for 
the wounded and ladies down to the river bank whilst on our side 
we were to give up what treasure we had togetba* with arms and 
ammunition.'’ 

This is another account called Nujoor Tewarree's Account: 

*'When die Nana's guns opmed on the boat in which Wheeler 
Sahib (the General) was, it has now been fully ascertained 
from servants and others who were with the English party, that 
General Wheeler was not dead before the massacre, but was put 
wounded on board die boats,—they cot its cable, and dropped down 
die river. 
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“Some little way down, the boat got stod( near the shore; the 
Infantry and guns came up, and opened fire. The large gun they 
could not manage, not knowii^ how to wni: the-elevating screw, 
and did not use it With the small gun they fired grape tied up in 
bags, and the Infantry fired with their muskets. This wait on all 
day; it did not hurt the Sahib-logue much; they returned the fire with 
dieir rifles from the boat, and wounded several of the sepoys on the 
bank, who therefore drew off towards evening. The sepoys procured 
a very big. boat, into which they all got, and dropped down the river 
upon the Sahib's boat; dien the Sahibs fired again with their rifles, 
and wounded more sepoys in the boat, they drew off and left them. 
At night came a great rush of water in the river, which floated off 
the Sahibs’ boat, and they passed on down the river; but owing to 
the storm and the dark night, they only proceeded three or four koss 
(six or eight miles) . ‘In the meantime, intelligence of the Sahibs’ 
defence had reached the Nana, and he sent off that night three more 
Companies of the Native Regiment (Ist. Oude Infantry), and 
surrounded the Sahibs’ boat, and so” toc^ them and brought them 
back to Cawiqrare. There came out of that boat 60 Sahibs, 25 Mem 
Sahibs and 4 children,—one boy. and three half-grown girls. The 
Nana then ordered the Mem Sahibs to be separated fh»n ^e Sahibs 
to be shot by the Gillis’ Pulton 1st B.N.I., hut they said, ‘We will 
not shoot Wheeler Sahib, who had made our Pulton’s name great, 
and whose stm is our Quarter Masto-; neither will wc kill the Sahib 
Ic^e. Put tliem in prison, then said the Nadire Pultun. What word 
is this? Put them in prison? We will kill the males.’ So the Sahib 
logue were seated on the ground and two Conqianies of the Nadir 
Pultun placed themselves over against them, with their oniskets leaiy 
to fire. Then said one of the Mem Sahibs, the Doctor’s wife she 
was (what Doctor, I don’t know the name, but he was either 
Siqierintending Surgeem or Medical Store-keqia'), T will not leave 
my husband; if he must die, I will die with him,’ So she ran and sat 
down behind her husband, clasping him round his waist. Directly 
she said diis, the other Mem SaUbs said, ‘Ws will also die with our 
husbands, and they all went and sat down beside their husbands; 
then their husbands said, ‘go back’ but they would not Where iqion 
the Nana ordered his sddiers and, they going in pulled them forcibly 
aw^r, seizing thrai by the arm; bid tb^ could not pull aw^ the 
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Doctor’s wife, who there remained. Then just as the sqKjys were 
going to fire, the Padre (Chaplain) called out to the Nana and 
requested leave to read pr^^ befne they died. The Nana granted 
it, and the Padre’s hands were loosened so far as to enable him to 
take a small book out of his podcet, frcnn A^ch he read; but all diis 
time, (me of the Sahib-Iogue, who was shot in the arm, kept crying 
out to 8ep<^, ‘If you mean to kill us, why don’t you set about it 
quickly, and have the work done,—why dels^?” the Padre had read 
a few pr^ers, he shut the btrak, and the Sahib-Iogue shook hands 
all round. Then the sepoys fired. One Sahib rolled one w^, one 
another, as tb^ sat; but they were not dead, only wounded, so they 
went, in and finished them off with swi^ds. this the whole of 
the women and children (that is including those taken out of other 
boats) to die number of 122, were taken away to the Yellow House, 
which was your hospital. This was the Bithoor Riyah's house in the 
Civil Lines, vdiere I and four mcue sepoys were con-fmed, and where 
I had the (^iportunity of talking to the Seijeant Major’s wife. After 
this, when we sqxiys were taken down with the Nana to Futtehpore, 
the women and children were taken awi^, to the house where they 
were afterwards murdered. 

“Were any of our women dishonoured by the Nana or his 
people? No one that I know of; excepting in the case of General 
Wheeler’s youngest daughter and about this I am not certain. These 
are the circumstances; As they were taking the Mem Sahibs out of 
the boat a Sowar (Cavalry man) took h(7 away with him to his house; 
she went quietly, but at night she rose and got hold of the Sowar’s 
sword; he was asleep, his wife, his son and his mother-in-law were 
sleeping in the house, with him. She killed dton all widi ‘the sword, 
and then she Went, and threw herself down the well behind the 
house.” 

This is the Deposition of Marian, an ayah in die service of Mr. 
J. Greenway of Cawiqwre: 

“It was taken on the 21st August, and a Iranible account of die 
dreacUul massacre: 

(DndieSrdofMayaUdieNative Infantry and Cavalry. Regiments 
at Cawnpore mutiiiied, and ran off to loot the IVeasury, nddeh thQ' 
took. Then they burnt the Collector’s house and proceeded to 
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Kulinpore, sevra miles from Cawnpore and encamped there. At this 
place die Nana Saheb met them, and said to the mutineers, ‘You 
receive seven rupees finun die British Govenunent, I will give you 
fourteen. Don’t go to Delhi, stay here, and your name will be greater; 
kill all the ^iglish in Cawiyiore first, and I will give you each a goldoi 
bracelet.’ On hearing them, all the mutineers agreed to the terms of 
die Nana. Th^ made a Subadar of the first Regiment, General, and 
he again “made all' the Havildars, Naicks, Captains, Lieutenants and 
Ensigns. The Nana said, T will supply you all with food.’ On die 
following day the Nana with the above Raiments, proceeded to 
Cawnpore, looted all die residents’ houses, and then set fire to them. 
All the residents were in the entrenchment; those who did not go 
there were all murdered, togetho' with the Drummers and Native 
Christians. It was the intention of some of the ofificers to blow up 
the magazine and for this purpose proceeded into the station. When 
they reached die Canal, all the Regiment fired on the party, killed 
one officer. Adjutant of. 2nd Cavalry, and the rest escaped to the 
entrenchment for their lives; they unfortunately left a gun behind them 
which they had taken from the entrenchment. On the party reaching 
the carrq), fire was opened on the English people by the mutineers, 
and cannons were placed on the three sides of the entrenchment. 
On (he canal side a 24*poundCT, <m the Hospital side an 18-pounder, 
on the third side near Subadar, two 12 pounders were placed.” 

"Nana Sahib said to Mrs. Jacobi, \^^1 you take a letter to General 
Wheeler?’ She said, ‘Yes’. The letter was written and sent by Mrs. 
Jacobi to the General. She was not at first allowed to ctune near the 
camp by the soldiers, but when th^ heard the English voice, they 
allowed her to do so. The «mtents this letto’ wcto: ‘It is far better 
for you who are alive to go at once to Allahabad unless you wish to 
continue fighting; if so, you can do so. Let Cawt^iore be given up, 
and you shall be saved.’ On reaching the entrenchment, General 
Wheeler wmit to msct Mrs. Jacobi, and whm he read, the note, he 
said, ‘I cannot agree to anything sent this, w^ by letter; if the Nana 
has any propositions to make, tell him to make it in penon.’ Mrs. 
Jacobi took the reply back to the Nana. He said, ‘If ^ Europeans 
will cease firii^ 1 will go and send a rq>ly.’ The General said, ‘Let 
both sides cease firing during die conference;’ this was’agreed to. 
On the following die Nana, his brother Baba Bhut, and nqdiew. 
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and a large party of, soldiers came up to die entrenchment General 
Wheeler was realty to meet them. The Nana said, ‘Take away all 
die women and children to Allahabad and if your men want to fight, 
come back and do so.. We will ke^ implicit faith with you. ’ General 
Wheelo' said, ‘You take your solemn oath according to your custom, 
and I will take anoadi on oty Bible, that I will leave the entroichment* 
The Nana said, ‘Our oath is that whoever we take by the hand, and 
one who relies on us, we never deceive, for if we do, God will judge 
and punish us.' Gena’s! Wheeler said, ‘If you intend to deceive me, 
kill me at once. 1 am not armed.' The Nana replied, ‘I will not deceive 
you, rely on us, 1 will procure food, etc. and convey you to 
Allahabad.' On this the General went into the entrenchment and 
consulted with the soldiers, who said, ‘There is no reliance to be 
placed on natives; they will deceive you.’ A few said, ‘Trust them, 
it is better to do so.' On this the General returned and said, ‘1 agree 
to your terms; see us only as far as Fattehpore, from thence we 
can get easily to Allahabad.' The reply was, ‘No, Sir; 1 will see you 
all safe to Allahabad.’ Twenty boats were then ordered with covers 
to them. WTicn the Nana saw all was settled, he said, ‘Don't let the 
treasure be taken awa>’, send that to me.' The General said, ‘You 
may have the money.’ There were three lakhs in cash at this time. 
The Nana said, ‘You will breakfast on board the boats at 10 a.m. 
tomorrow and also dine on board and leave the entrenchment clear 
by 11 a.m.’ The General assented to this. They were all ready, when 
a message from die Nana came, saying, ‘The boats will not be ready 
today, you must leave tomorrow, you had better leave in the evening, 
etc.’ the General’s reply to this was, ‘I won’t leave at night, as you 
may pity us, false' The Nana then said, ‘Very veil, you can leave at 
4 p.m.’ On die following dty the Nana took awty all the treasure. 
At this time some delay again took place in their departure. All the 
ladies and, children were dressed and realty. The General asked the 
Nana, ‘Are all our servants to go with US, cs do you siij^ly us with 
servante?’ The repiy was, ‘Yes, you can take diem? The next day, 
though suspicions woe mitertained of the faith, of the Nana’s party, 
still they hoped all was right. The Nana sait word on Sundty to say 
the servants were not to go; that the ladies and wmnen could look 
after dienuelves. On diis being heard tfaty were all alarmed. At 7 
a.m. the mutineers surrounded dm entrendunent and all the En^sh 
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were in their power. The servants ran and were cut down, a 
few escaped; all were alarmed. The rebels ento^ the entrenchment, 
and said, 'Come to the boats, all is ready/ The ladies and children 
were sent on elq>hant$, doolies, etc , and the men marched to the 
river, and then embarked in the boats. When they all saw food 
prepared, and all comfortable they were delighted. When a few had 
gone on board and others were waiting to embark on the river side, 
a gun opened on them and canister, shot (this gun and others had 
been masked); one boat cook fire and then another gun was opened 
and four boats were fired, Those who escaped the fire jumped into 
the water. The sepoys also fired with their muskets. The Sowers 
entered the water on horseback and. cut numbers down, fillecn boat« 
loads of the English were massacred; lOK women and children 
escaped this massacre but many of them were wounded, 'fhe Nana 
said, 'DonM kill those, put them in prison." One boat in whicli was 
General Wheeler was paddled off by the soldiers. The poor people 
were crying in the boats and when in the water were calling out on 
Cod for help. A daughter of General Wheeler was taken off by a 
Sowar, and put into his house along with his wife and children near 
the Chowck Church. This girl remained with this man till night. He 
went out, and came home drunk and fell asleep. She then got up, 
took a sword and cut ofifhis head, his brother’s head, two childrens" 
heads, his wife's and moth^*mdaw"s and *%eo went to the back of 
the hut, juiiq)ed into a well and was killed. 

^^All the prisoners werc.killed. This was duly reported to die 
Nana, who ordered, the ladies to be cast into a well and the 25 
women and children who remained alive under the heap of dead 
bodies were killed, by executionen and some of the little children 
were dashed to pieces against the ground. This took place early on 
the morning of the 17th July and in the evesiing the Nana ran off to 
Bidiocr. Many wounded women were thrown into the well alive with 
the dead bodies and earth.*’ 

This is the stoiy of die massacre as recorded in the evidence 
taken. Tht following factfi eme^e: 

(1) Nana had oigmally offered his services to the English, 

(2) He had, however, subsequenUy given am^e notice of his 
defectuA. 
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(3) Nana had agreed to guarantee a safe journey. 

(4) Nana failed to do it. Evoybody has assumed that Nana was 
responsible for this sh^by tragedy but it is not clear whether 
his failure was deliberate or the situation, got out of his 
control or his orders were not obeyed or he was a 
bloodthirsty roan as he has been painted. 

(5) Dead bodies heaped on the well also contained bodies of 
persons who had died a natural death. 

(FTom,Modern Review, June 1957) 




MAHroPURIN1857‘ 


B.N. LuDiya 


M AHIDPUR is about seventy-five miles from Indore (Madhya 
Pradesh-Central India regicm). It is a very old town with a 
strong fort on the hilts. It is six miles aw^ from the Mahidpur Road 
Railway staticm on the Bombay-Delhi line of the Western Railway 
and linked together with Indore, Ujjain and otho* big towns of Malwa 
with roads. The river Kshipra with its small tributary surrounds the 
fort and the town on the three sides and thus creates natural defence 
for die place. Tradition has it that the famous serpant-sacnfice and 
other sacrifices w ere performed here on the banks of the river 
Ksh^ra and a huge hill of ashes on the right bank of the river is 
pointed out as a testim<»^ for it When the Ilolkars established their 
sw^ in Malwa, they set up one of their military stations at Mahidpur 
fcf their prolonged warfare in die Northem India. Later on, with 
the rapid advance of the British in Malwa a pitched and decisive battle 
was fought at Mahidpur in 1818 between die forces of the Holkar 


This article ia based on the original reports, letters, messages etc. of Shri 
Oaogadhar Mukaod, a Vakil of the Hc^r Durbar, stationed at Mahidpur, 
Sadaahiva Ooviod, the Amin of Mahidpur, Sfaii Ramebaodea Rao, the then 
officiating minister of the Holkar Durbar, Mi^ Timmins, offico commanding 
the Malwa Contingent at Mahidpur and Shxi Ramrao Bhagwant, Cbitnis 
Office Indore. AH these were discovered recentb'm the Oovemment records 
at Indore, once Ac Capital of Ae Holkar State. 
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and those of the British, the t^er inflicting a crushing defeat on the 
Holkar. Holkar has to accept a humiliatii^ treaty and a British 
Cantonment was set up at Mahidpur. 

In 1857 Major Timmins was the officer commanding a portion 
of the Maiwa contingent at die Mahi^^mr Cantonment and Sada^iva 
Govind was the chief executive officer of the Holkar State at 
Mahidpur. He had entertained hostile designs against the British. 
Probably like other contingents of the British Cantonments in Central 
India, the sepahis of the Maiwa contingent at Mahidpur were 
irnfavourably inclined towards die British and were discontented with 
the British domination. The news of the outbreak of the Mutiny at 
Meerut and the fall of Delhi and other places into the hands of the 
munineers impelled them to seek their own opportunity to break out 
into rebellion. 

When Lt. Colonel H. M. Durand, the then British A.G.G. at 
Indore, ordered MajcH' Timmins to send four risalas (companies of 
the cavalry sepahis) to Nccmuch for safeguarding the British position 
there against the mutineers, the Mahidpur cavalry sepahis marched 
for Ncemuch. On their way they were joined by the sepahis of Agar, 
a military station of the British in Mahva. On the second June 1857 
near Tal in Jaora state these sepahis were given the much hated 
greased cartridges by their officer Adjutant Hunt at tlie time of the 
parade. But they refused to accept them and secretly decided to 
mutiny. But the common sense and resourcefulness of Captain 
Barodie prevented the mutiny there for the time being. However, 
when the troops reached Malhargarh, fourteen miles away from 
Neemuch, they refused to march further against their brothem who 
had rebelled at Neemu^ and mutinied on the 6th of June at 8 p.m. 
attacking and killing their two British Officers. This was die first 
mutiny of the sepahis of the Mahidpur Mahva Contingent They were 
the second to break into open rcbelliw against the British in Madltyd 
Pradesh in 1857, the first being the sepahis of the Neemuch 
Cantonment. After the munity some of them proceeded to Delhi, 
while others returned to Mahidpur to excite their teothem there. 
Similarly, two companies of the infantry under RahamtuUah and 
hundred sawart under Gulkhan Risaldar Mahidpur Cantonmeni, 
dqmted to project the British at Indore, also e xpr e s sed anti-British 
sentiments and activities and consequently th^ were ordered to 
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return to Mahu^wr. It is rep orte d that instead of coming peacefully 
to Mahidpur seme of them went to Jaen-a and persuaded dte Nawab 
of Jaora to take up aims against die British, but in vain. Then tb^ 
marched towards Delhi. 

These incidents clearly reveal that the sepahis of the Mahii^nir 
Cantonment were already British activities disaffected against the 
before June, 1857. Some of them mutinied and deserted their ranks, 
while others stayed on at Mahidpur waiting for a more suitable 
oiq>ortunity to strike blows at dieir enemy. 

When the news of the Malhargarh mutiny reached Mahidpur, 
Major Timmins, fearing a similar occurance there, left Mahidpur for 
Lalgarh on the nineteenth June, accompanied by some European 
officers, probably to se^ shelter there with the Dewan of the place. 
Bat the Dewan pursuaded the Major to leave Lalgarh as the Amin of 
Mahidpur would complain to Holkar Durbar against him for offering 
shelter to the Europeans. Consequently Timmins had to return to 
Mahidpur, but he had to p^ Rs. 2000A for safe conduct to Mahidpur. 
On the 9th of June in the absence of M^or Timmins, the sepahis of 
the Mahidpur Cantonment, now joined by those who mutinied at 
Malhargaih, demonstrated their anti-British feelings and looted some 
of the Cantonments bungalows. The bungalow of Major Timmins 
was now occupied by the Waiayati sq>ahis—Some of the residents 
of Mahidpur joined hands with diese anti-British elements and forcibly 
entered the bungalow of the Major. When the guards of the bungalow 
protested diey remarked, ‘the bungalow belcmg to His Highness the 
Maharaja. ’ Iswarqvasad the Subedar of the Cantoiunent protested 
to the Amin of Mahi<^nir against these anti-British demonstrations 
and urged him to take immediate action against them. The Amin 
instead of punishing and suppressing these anti-Britisfa elements and 
the mutinears, welcmned them and assured them of enqrloyment in 
the Holkar State forces. The Amin had alrea^ recruited some 
Wal^'atis and Makaranis. 

Mtgor Timmios also ccmplained to the Amin against the Wal^atis 
and desired him to take strong action against them. But the Amin 
rq>lied to the Major that the Wal^atis did not commit, any mime 
and removed the watdunan from the Major’s bungalow without 
nitimiitmg to die Miqor ^KJut h. Coosequently the Mqlm lodged a 
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complaint against the Amin in strong words to die A.G.G. at Indore 
and Holkar Durbar, 

On the evening of the 2nd July a report about die outbreak of 

the Mutiny at Indore was received at Mahidpur and the Amin and 

his associates, feeling jubilant over it, spread the news quickly giving 

it a very favourable colour and immediately commenced recruiting 

in large number anti^British elements like the Sondhiyas, Makaranees, 

Walayatis etc. Some of the Walayatis were asked to patrol the vicinity 

of the cantonment and the Major's bungalow. 

# 

On the 3rd July, 1857 Shaikh Gawan Jamadar was deputed to 
foment troubles in the ranks of the cantonment sepahis and excite 
them as well as the ordinary servants of the cantonment to rebel 
against the Europeans and kill them or expell them from Mahidpur, 
while a few of the Amin's Walayatis began to saunter about the 
cantonment to procure information about the military preparations 
and secrets of the British. 

All these encouraged anti-British activities in Mahidpur and 
consequently some of sepahis took up arms against the British on 
the 3rd of July, but they were quickly suppressed. However, die Amin 
tried to send the rebel troops to Indore to serve Maharaja Holkar 
and he also asked the rebel Risaiedar Mohammad Sakur to enroll 
more troopers for his cavalry which he did immediately. Then the 
Amin induced the Munshi of Major Timmins to desert him and join 
the mutineers. He told the Munshi, ‘I only tell you what is in your 
own interest. You should accept the service of the Maharaja Sahib 
and come to me. I shall send you to Indore with your papm. I shall 
reccanmend you fcB’ a dress of hmtour. Your status will he enhanced. 

You should put the infantry and arttilaiy imder my control. If 
you want to save the lives of the Euitqieans, yon should them 
to escape fitan the this place ... We shall all march together from 
this place ...’ But the Munshi proved loyal to die British. 

Now the anti-British activities were inteasified by tiie Walayatis 
and <m the 4di of July a nimour was sjoead that at 2-o’clodr in the 
afternoon all the Eurc^ans would be killed. The sepahis and the 
troopers of the Amin excited the people the cantonment and the 
city to kill the Europeans, r^ile the Amin till the night of the 18th 
July launched a surprise attack on die cantonment frmn the river 
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side with the help of some four to five hundred cavalry and infantry 
men brought from Dhulet. But the alertness of die cantonment guards 
and the British cavalry and infantry units foUed the attempt of the 
Amin. However, to strengthen his force the Amin deputed two 
persons on the izOth July to Tarana to bring to Mahidpur troop>ers 
and guns sent there from Indore, but in vain. In the meanwhile a 
message for the sepahis of Mahidpur was received from Subedar 
Hirasingh, once at Mahidpur, now serving Shahjada Ferozshah at 
Mandsaur, to desert their posts, join Ferozshah^s anny and bring their 
guns, ammunition etc. to Mandsaur. 

All these circumstances coupled with the activities of the Amin 
smoothed the path Tor an c^n rebellion in Mahidpur. The Walayati 
sipahis of the Amin came to a secret understanding with the cavalry 
and infdnti>' men under Major Timmins that th^ (Walayatis) 
would fire five shots, dicy should come out, rebel and attack and 
kill their British Officers, Consequently on the morning of the 8th 
Nov. at 8—a.m. the British cantmunent at Mahidpur was attacked 
by the Walayatis, Rohilias, Makaranaes, Sondhtyas and others, led 
by the Amaldar, the native police officer of Mahk^nir. The Invaders 
numbered between fifteen hundred to two diousands. The British 
endeavoured to face the attad^ ai^ immediately tried to put their men 
in battle array. But as planned before a large number of their own 
sipahis deserted their ranks and went over to the side of the enemy. 
The whole of their infantry refused to attack the invaders. One of 
the infantry officers Rahimtulla hoisted the green flag of Deen 
(religion) and joined the insurgents, followed by many Goiandaz 
(aitillarymen} and Muslims of tte ctmtingeait Only a portion of the 
artillery belonging to the Blieel C<»npany stood firm to their guns. 
But the British did not lose ^heir heart They lock up the position 
and began to feed and fire <««e cannem themselves. A battle followed 
and the firing continued from both sides without assy interruption 
for a Icmg time. Some of die British officers were killed in the actiem 
and one of their cannra burst. This slakeoed their &ing considerably 
and ncouraged the insurgents to rush forward on die British position 
with a loud upx>ar and soon th^ captured the British guns. At this 
the surviving British mounted homes and escuped safely towards 
Ujjain. After ibecepfturc of the fort and die cmtonmcnt the insurgents 
set fire to the cantonment bungalows, stakes of hay, military 
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barracks, hospitals, stables, etc. and so devastating was dte fire that 
when Orr visted Mahidpur after a few d^s no trace was left of 
these. 

After their victory the insurgents secured from the Amin a large 
number of carts, horses, provisions, fodder, fuel, equipment etc. 
besides Rs. two per head. Then the leaders of the insurgents enlisted 
a few more artillery men and new recruitment at the rate of Rs. 8 
per month. On the 1 Ith November all the insurgents, numbering about 
flAeen hundred left Mahidpur for Mandsaur with guns and sixty cart* 
loads of ammunition and equipment. On their w^ next day they had 
to fight a very desparate hand to hand battle with a British force 
under Orr, who was advancing towards Mahidpur to rescue the 
British there. The insurgents ofTered a stubborn resistance. While 
the battle was raging the British asked one of the leaders of the 
insurgents, a Rohilta, to surrender But he refused. Then ensued a 
deadly struggle for life. He maintained his position fighting gallantly 
till a sharp spear of* his antoganist pierced his breast. ^ He fell upon 
the ground, cast one agonised withering look of a still unvanquished 
spirit on his face, threw his arms across his eyes and died without 
a groan.’ The desparate battle continued till the darkness of the night 
descended on the battlefield and enveloped it, and the insurgents 
disappeared leaving behind them some of theii guns and stores. When 
the British regained their position and power in Central India, thc>' 
got Sadashiva Rao, the Amin of Mahidpur, arrested and executed 
for his anti-British activities. 

(Frmn Indian History Congress Proceedings^ 1957) 




THE REBELLION IN HYDERABAD 

IN 1857 


Nani Gopat Chaudhuri 


T he year 1857 was a numientous year in the histcvy of the British 
rule in India. In the month of June of that year the whole of 
Nmlhem India was ablaze with the mutiny of the sepoys. It spread 
like a wild fire from me military station to another. Rumours about 
the reverses suffered by the Briti^ troops in the northern part of 
India were received with great pleasure and eagerly believed in by 
the people of Hyderabad. Gradually, the mutin>' was spreading 
towards the south. In Central India Tantia Tcq)i and the Rani of Jhansi 
became ac^edited leaders of die mutinous soldiers and captured the 
fort of GwalicH'. Agents were sent by Nana Sahib to influence in his 
favour the Muslim? of Hyderabad, who cmstituted the real military 
strength of the State, but he failed in his objective as they had been 
estranged from the Maradias by the bittm memories of the past. The 
situadm might have taken a different turn if Muhammadan emissaries 
in favour of the en^imH' of Delhi were sent to rouse die feelings of 
the Muhaounedan citizens of Hyderabad. A rebellion, or mutii^ of 
sepoys in Hyderabad whidi ocupies a central position in the IDeccan, 
would have offered a soious threat to the English in die DeccaiL 
That rebellion of a very serious kind did not break out in 
Hyderabad was due to several factors. First, the Nizam and all great 
n^les of his court were staunch supportas of die English, Second^, 
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although Hyderabad was teeming with turbulent Arab, Rohilla and 
Afghan soldiers (attached to the nobles and jagirdars) who revelled 
move in lawlessness than in peace, absence of able leadership kept 
them inactive. With an able leader to rouse their sentiments and guide 
them, th^ would certainly have made Hyderabad a place too hot 
for the few English people who were living there. The gui^wder 
was dry but there was none to set (Ire to it. Thirdly, Colonel 
Davidson, the British Resident, was a very tactful and able ofiicer 
who took every precaution to meet the situation if it worsened. 
Reports of the revolt in the northwestern part of India reached the 
principal Indian bankers of Hyderabad as early as the middle of June, 
1837, and excitement ran high in the city of Hyderabad. Several 
people tried to inflame the minds of the people with hatred to organize 
a rising against the British Government. But Davidson, the British 
Resident, did not consider even then that any disturbance beyond 
common street row would occur. Still he deemed it prudent to 
reinforce the Residenev escort.' 

On the 13th June, two inflammatory placards were posted on 
the walls of a mosque in the city of HydCTabad exhorting the people 
to rise against dte British and fixing a day for a general rising. The 
people in the city of Hyderabad were agitated by rumours which 
were percolating fitm Northern India. A faquir who was addressing 
the peole in seditious language and assuring them that they would 
be joined by a regiment from Secunderabad, was apfvehended and 
handed over to the minister.^ 

The regiment referred to by die faquir was suspected to be the 
7th Light cavalry stationed at Sekanderabad. On the 8tb June when 
die Resident was going to the city of Hyderabad, a troc^ier of die 
Resident’s escort joined die crowd and exhorted the mob who had 
collected in the street to take part in the iqxising against the &iglish.^ 
On the morning of the ISth June, the Resident desired that the 
regiment should be paraded fcH* his inspectioiL At the conclusion of 
the parade the Resident addressed the troopers of the regiment 
regarding vdiat he had heard in the city about them^ thot^i, he said, 
he did not- believe it. An equity was instituted afterwards by the 
Commander of the Hyderabad Sobsidiary force to ascertain the 
correctne s s of the ramonrs about the regimenL” The rumours pioved 
to be absolute^ false.* 
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In the moniing of the 17di Jufy, the Resident got the infoniiaticni 
dirough his assistant Thronhill that a jdiad would be |Mt>claimed 
against the British Government and he communicated it to the 
minister who refused to give credence to it.’ At noon a seditious 
meeting took place in the great Mecca Mosque >vhere a green flag, 
the symbolic colour of Islam, was hoisted. The crowd which 
assembled there, was dispased by the Arab soldier who had been 
sent by the minister. At about one O'clock the minister sent a note 
to the Resident that the crowd had been dispersed and the rumour 
about the Jehad was absolutely false.’ At about two O'clock 
Muhammad Ghaus, the eldest son of the Jagirdar of Toorkapilly, 
who was one of the staunch supporters of the British in this crisis, 
gave the first information to the Resident of the outbreak of rebellion 
in the city and on the first move of the insurgents he rushed to 
the minister with the intelligence, of it.’ The Resident on receiving' 
the infcMmation made every preparation for meeting the situation 
and by 2 p.m. he had the whole force of the Residency under 
arms. The defence of the Resident was placed undo' the charge 
of Major Briggs, his military secretary. The police arrangements 
of the Residency Bazar, were placed under Captain Thornhill, 
the Assistant Resident So well planned were the police arrangements 
in the Residency Bazar ^ich had twenty thousand inhabitants that 
not a single case of outrage or atrocity was reported during the 
outbreak.' 

Only a quarter of an hour previous to the attack on the 
Resident, Resident got the infemnation ot k from die ministo’.' The 
minister did not expect that the Resideiwty would be attacked by the 
insmgents and whoi diey actually proceeded towards the Residency, 
troops were sent to stop them, but diey had in the meantime advanced 
so far dmt it was inqxtssible to stop them. The troops who went in 
pursuit, found that the men had alreacty entered the bamdary of die 
Residency, The soldiers did not advance furdier, fearing that the 
troops of the Residoicy might <^)en fire 19 cm them mistaking them 
for insurgents.** 

At about fou* P’clock in the evening a band d Robllas and Arabs 
led by die notorious Rohitla leader Toorbaz Khan and Maulavi Alauddin 
Khan, attacked die Residency. While tli^ were engaged in breaking 
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down one of the gates of the Residency garden, die Madras Htnse 
Aitilleiy opened fire upon them. This had the effect of dispersing 
the insurgents who dien occoined two large bouses with terraced 
roofs belonging to soucars (Indian Bankers) named Ubbu Shaib and 
Joygopal Das. From the roofs of these two houses the insurgents 
throughout the whole night kept on firing to which the Resii^cy 
troops also replied with their guns. The Resident telegr^died to the 
Brigadier commanding the Hyderabad subsidiary force stationed at 
Secunderabad to send a reinforcement which arrived at about eight 
O’clock at night. Being thus reinforced the Resident was able to hold 
his own against the insurgents till morning." In the morning the 
insurgents evacuated die two bouses with the cmnivance of the Arab 
soldiers who had been sent by the minister to prevent their entry 
into the city.'’ Among die insurgents thirty-two men were killed and 
wounded by the fire opened by the Residoicy troops.'^ The Nizam 
offered a reward of four diousand rupees for the Capture of each 
of the two leaders of the insurgents.'* Jamadar Toorbaz Khan was 
taken prisoner after being severely wounded and was in the custody 
of die minister” He however escaped from confinement and was 
shot dead when he refused to surrender. Maulavi Allauddin Khan was 
cai^t and sentenced to transportation for life.'* 

Although the Muhammedan population in die city of Hyderabad 
was restrained’ from excesses by the chastisement which the 
insurgents suffered at the hands of the British army, their mood 
became sullen and suUty. Neither the minister nw the nobles of the 
court were in a positiem to control the rowety elements of the city. 
Muharrum was near at hand. Apprehending that scxnething might 
happen during that festival the minister requsted the Resident to 
reinforce d» European troops in Hyderabad, The Resident could, of 
course, meet the w^te armed population of Hyderabad with the help 
(d'the subsidiary force, but he could not entirdy rely iqmn die Indian 
troops of that force. The position which Hyderabad occiqiied in 
Southern India, demanded that peace should be maintained at any 
cost in that state in order to preserve tranquillity in die whole of the 
DeccaiL Ihe Resident dterefore telegr^hed to Poona and Madras 
for Etuopean troops. \S^ith the arrival of European troops from Poona 
andsAangalore die Resideat was in a poailiao to mert aity emergency 
dofmg die Muhatrom.” Salar Jung, the minister of Hydorabad, made 
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arraagements for the preaervation of peace during the Muharram 
festival. The Sikh and die R^put troc^ had been posted in all the 
thoroughfares within the city and its suburbs, especially in the 
direction of the Residency.'* The Nizam fdaced a thcnisand troops at 
the disposal of the Residott. Shums ul'Umara, a grand uncle of the 
Nizam by marriage, also sent to the Reaideot a body of troops. Some 
instructions given by the Major General Co mm anding of the 
Residenty to his troops occasioned some excitement nmnng a section 
of die people in the city, who gave out that the troops under the 
control of dte Residency had stoi^>ed the Muharram procession at 
Secunderabad. The Resident’s tactful tackling of the situation eased 
the tension among the people and the Muharram passed off 
peacefully.'* 

But the attfimpt to stir the pet^e in Hyderabad bad not ceased 
even after the rqmlse of the atta^ upon die Residency in 1857. On 
the Soutfa'Westem comer of the Nizam’s dominions lay the small 
principality of Shorapur. Formm'ly, it was a dependent state of 
Hyderabad. Subsequently, it became a protectorate of the English 
East India Con^Mity, and was looked aftm by die British Resident at 
Hyderabad. During the disturbance of 1857, it was rumoured that 
the Raja of Shorqnir was engaged in treasonable activities. Cqitain 
Rose Canqibell of die Hyderabad Residency was dqxited to Shorqnir 
to institute an enquiry. In die course of the aquiry, the Rqja admitted 
dial he had ordered the enlistment of troops. On the 7di cd* Fdnuary, 
1858 at about 5 p.m. die Raja’s troops atladted a detachment of the 
Hyderabad contingent encamped before Shorqiur and killed obtain 
Newberry. On die next morning die detachment d the Hyderabad 
Cmdingsait being remforced, the Rqa’s amiy was routed. The Rqja 
fled to Hydmabad where he s u rrende r ed himself He was tried by a 
court-martial and was seatenced to transpo r tation for life. But on 
his wtty to die Andamans be put an end to his own Hfe.** 

In die mcndi of April, 1859, one Rang Rao srim was carrying 
with him some seditious letters and one proclamation, was 
a p prehended by a British military officer. Hie procUmatian invited 
all die princes, chieGi and peofde of die Deecn to rise mid join die 
Ktay Ntu Tlie 

ttut he was id emissary of Nttti nd was endotnmring to enlist 
troops under J<faiia*s orders. Capital punishment was passed vpon 
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him by the Resident, but it was commuted to transportation for Hfe 
by the Governor-General.^' 

But these attempts to rouse the pet^le against die British did 
not bear fruit after the siqiivession of the insurrection in 1857. That 
rising was the climax of the anti*British movement. Its failure showed 
to the people of Hyderabad that the British force in Hyderabad was 
strong enough to suppress an and-British insurrection if it was not 
backed by the Nizam and his nobles or by any person of rank. That 
die Resident was able to cc^ with the insurrection was due to the 
siqiport he received from almost all men of position in Hyderabad. 
The Nizam and his minister, Salar Jung all along stood by the British 
Resident and the British interest. For his open and avowed support 
given to the British Covenun<mt Salar Jung became very unpopular 
and was almost ostracised by the Muhammedan population. Attempts 
on his life were made several times, but neithm the dread on this 
account nor the news of reverses suffered by die British Govenunent 
in the north could move him an inch from the line of conduct he 
had adcqited towards the Company's regime from the begiiming of 
the disturbance. Next to Salar Jung, the British Government was most 
indebted to Shums-ul-Umara for the preservation of peace in 
Hyderabad. He had great influence over the fanatic Muhammedans 
of the City. When the mind of the people of Hyderabad became 
agitated by a rumour given out the insurrectionists that the military 
authorities of the British Residency w^e determined to stop the 
celebration of the Muhairam, Shums-ul-Umara on receiving an 
explanation firm the Resident at once interfered and quieted the mind 
(£ the excited people. The Resident was of opinimi that bad this noble 
of the Hyderabad court turned against the British Government, 
nodiing would have stopped the rebellioo extending throughout the 
State of Hyderabad. Yakub Ali Khan, the jagirdar of Tootkrqiilla^, 
and his srni M uhammad Ghaos siqiplied the Residait or his assistant 
witfi all secret inftHmatkn r^arding ai^ seditious movement in the 
city. The former had close coimection with all the maulavis and 
perscos of that class in die city and he made them believe that he 
t^.on their aide and tfans had access to all dieir secret counsels, 
^ing thus stqiplied with secret information the Resident could 
(anstaU all seditioas movancBt m die State. Hie prominait Hindu 
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citizens of Hyderabad were not lagging behind the influential 
Muhammadans in helping the British GovanmeDt Ununt Redify, the 
Zaminder of Mogulgeddi, was the actual captor of Totn^az Khan 
who led the attack on the Residency. The beads of sevaal Hindu 
Banking houses were willing to lend whatever sums were required 
by the Resident at a very normal interest.’^ Thus both the 
Muhammedan and the Hindu influential persons were, as it were, 
vying widi each other in rendering help to the British Resident. 

In the year 1860 those who had helped the Resident in 
maintaining peace in Hyderabad, were amply re^vard6d by the British 
Government. Both Salar Jung and Shams-ul-Umara received each a 
Khilat of the value of thirty thousand rupees. Others received presents 
of various values in accordance with the importance of the services 
rendered by them. But mention may be made here of the reward 
given to the Nizam. The Govemor-General-in-Council requested the 
acceptance of presents of English manufacture valued at one lakh 
of rupees. These were jM'esented to the Nizam by the Resident in an 
interview with him at a public Darbar. The Nizam in return forwarded 
for the acceptance of the Governor-General presents valued at one 
and a half lakh of rupees.” But these presents were insignificant in 
comparison with the territorial gains which the Nizam received from 
the British Government in recognition of his faithful services. The 
principality of Shorapur \^4^ich had reverted to the British Government 
after the rebellion of the Raja, was made over to the Nizam. This 
principality was included among the territories which were handed 
to the Nizam by the treafy’ of 1861. Moreover, in the year 1861, flie 
knighdiood of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India which 
had been instituted a few months before was conferred iqion the 
Nizam at a Darbar held for die occasion by the Resident on behalf 
of Her Majesty the Queoi of English. 

BefOTe the cmifament of the honour the Residmt was advised 
by the Govranor-Gena-al to ascertain from the Nizam vi^ulher he 
was willing to receive the insignia of the txdcr of the ‘ Star of India’ 
in a jnoper mannex and wear them on suitable occaaions. The Nizam 
at first raised a slight objection pointing out that it was not in 
accordance with the usages and practice of Islam”. Indeed, 
Muhammedan Jaw strictly fcvbida the wearing of any graven images 
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and die Nizam was afraid lest die wearing of the cameo of Queoi 
Victoria as an insignia should put him in a difficult and embarrassing 
position. And then the Govemor-General’s Persian translator in 
translating the statutes used the Persian word “towk” to mean 
“necklace or garland” (a part of die insignia). But “towk” litoally 
means a collor or a slave’s collar. That wmd suggested to the minds 
of die Nizam and his nobility loss of Hyderabad’s independence. So 
the Nizam found it difficult to accept this dubious honcjr the 
Govemor-General was wilUng to confer upon him. But the Nizam 
at last gave way when he learnt that the name of the Prince consort 
was at the head of the Exalted Order.” Perhaps the Nizam was 
obssessed with the idea that the accqitance of the honour from the 
hands of die Queen of England and the wearing of the insignia would 
be an open declaradmi on the part the Nizam that he was not an 
indqiendent ruler. That this view was held by some of his subjects 
was shown by certain placards which stuck up in various places of 
Hyderabad including the Nizams palace and two mosques where Salar 
Jung and Shams-ul-Umara usually said their prayers. The authors 
of die placards held that all these jroceedings, namely, the ’Star, 
^Sgy, Title, etc.’ were entirely the result of the minister’s intrigues 
and th^ threatened that if the Nizam accqited die ‘Effigy and Star' 
all the Muhammedans would rise in revolt” But it may be mentioned 
that no disturbance todc place on the day on vdiich die honour was 
conferred. 

{Indian History Congress Proceedings, 1957) 
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MUTINY IN BIHAR 

By 

Haraprasad Chatteijee 


1 

I N the historic struggle of the Sepp>'s with the British Government 
in India between 18S7 and 1859 the province of Bihar, as then 
constituted, became a storm-centre of popular resistance and 
challenge to the British authority \riiich seemed for a time to bow 
low before the blast. The then Bihar formed a part of the territories 
under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. Mr. Frederick Halliday and 
was territorially composed of the Patna division comprising the 
districts of Patna. G^a, Sahabad, Saran, Champaran and Tirhut; the 
Bhagalpur division consisting of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Pumea and 
Sonthal Parganas; and of the Chotanagpur division embracing 
Lohardaga, Hazaribagh, Stnghbhum, Manbhum, Sambalpur and 
certain tributary Mahals .such as Bhokar. Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur, 
Jashpur, Gangpur, Bonai and Sarunda. While Bengal, Orissa and 
Assam, also under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, were by comparison little affected by the mutiny and 
remained practically peaceful, Bihar stood seriously and universally 
affected. The effects or the mutinous occurrences in the North¬ 
western provinces did not take a Imtg time to be felt in the Lower 
provinces uitder the Lieutenant Governor Bengal, but excepting 
in Bihar, in no other area, included in the Lieutenant governorship of 
Bengal, was there any large-scale rising of the sq>oys and of the 
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people noticed or was there ai^ disposition evinced by the people 
to sympathise with the mutineers and insui;gents in a spirit of 
challenge and c^tpositicn to government. Bihar mutinied, while her 
neighbours, Bengal, Assam and Orissa oa the east and south remained 
practically tranquil. This fact justifies a separate study of the history 
of the mutiny in Bihar between 1857 and 1859. 

The Indian mutiny was the work of the so<alled Bengal army. 
The earliest mutinous occurrences look place in Bengal, when the 
19th and the 34di Regiments of the Bengal Native Infantry mutinied 
at Berhampur and Barrackpur respectively. The spirit of mutiny 
dioeafter travelled up, to the North-western provinces where Meerut 
rose into revolt mi the 10th May, 1857. This revolt of Meerut threw 
the whole. Nordi-westem area in a ferment and cast its shadow on 
Bihar too. In fact during the early part of June considmable excitement 
prevailed throughout the province of Bihar in consequence of the 
spread of a general belief that Government contemplated an active 
interference widi the caste and religion of the people. Government 
adopted various precautionary measures' such as strengthening the 
Police force in Bihar, carefully watching and regulating the ‘ghats’ 
(landing places), and guarding the frontiers of the neighbouring 
disaffected districts. The treasure at Arrah and Gi^a was removed 
to Patna for the defence of which a volunteer guard was formed 
there and six companies of die Sikh Police Battalion at Suri were 
r^hdly marched to it. They reached Patna on the 7th June and there 
they continued rauledng valuable and efiGcknt services. Desfute these 
precautionary measures mutii^ occurred in Bihar. Mutinies flared 
up in Dinapur, Arrah, Patna, Gaya, Champaran, Saran, Tirhut, 
Bhagalpnr, Sonthal Parganas, Purnea, Singbhum, Manbhum, 
Muzaffaipur, Palamau, Chaibassa end Sambaipnr, in fact, if not in 
the whole of Bihar without exception, at least in the majm part of it. 

Bihar was not destined to esctqie the contagion of the mutiny 
of the so-called Bengal army. The province bordered cm die already 
affected districts of the Nmth-westmn area. Similari^ in manners, 
language, synqiatbies and race of die majority of the inhabitants of 
the two areaa served as a powerful bo^ of unkm drawing them 
closer to one another. The province was, above all, widdy garrisoned 
by detachmnita of the disaffected Bengal army with wdwae rising 
^ Indian nmtiiiy atrai^itway began in 18S7. Again, tfaoae pordona 
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of tfie Bengal army which were posted in Bihar were locally leointed, 
were, in other words, composed of die native populatim of the 
province. Bihar like Oudh was a rich recruiting centre. More than 
one of its districts stqiplied sepoys lo the Bengal army. Sahabad, for 
instance, supplied sqwys to the Dinner Regiments. In fact, a large 
number of Rtyput sqKiys in Bihar was drawn from the district of 
Sahabad which appeared as ‘noUmously turbulent’ to die military 
authorides in India during the motinj'. The Bhojq)UTi*speaking people 
of Sahabad ‘formed the fighting nation of Hindusthan... They 
furnished a rich mine of recruitment to die Hiodusthani army and 
they took a prominent part in the mutiny of 1857’.^ Again the 
Ramgarh Battalion which was but a local corps, composed of 
Hindustfaani reouits garrisoned the various stations of Hazaribagh, 
Ranchi (Doranda), Pmulia, Chaibassa and Sambalpur. This Ramgarh 
Battalion consisted of a full corps of infantry with cavalry and artillery 
attached.* The army in Bihar, thus obtained by local recniitiDent and 
forming a part of the mutinous Bengal am^, had a natural synqmthy 
with their brothers in arms in the Nortb>west and rose into 
sympadietic revolt along widi the civil population in many a part of 
the province. 

The hostib^ of the army alone would not evidently have sufficed 
to produce ahnoet a genmal canflagration in the province of Bihar. 
The disaffected army of Bihar was guided principally by die old biit 
veteran Rajput hero, the of Jagadislpur, Kuwar Sin^ as 

also by his followers, namely his brothers, Amar Singh and 
Reethnarayan Singh, his nqdiews, Nishan Singh, Jai Krishna Singh, 
four other zemindars <i£ Sahabad named Narhan Singh, Joohnn Sin^i, 
Ihakur Dayal Sin^ Bisheswar Sin^ and by one or two Muslims 
of rank. Of these heroes of dm Bihar mutiny it was lOiwar Sin^ 
had the instincts of a real general’ and gave an effective lead 
to the sepoys in arms. Kuwar Singh was a zemindar in Sahabad, 
owning several parganas in dist distiiet He was a fine, ^lod-kxddng 
old man on dm wrong side of seventy at the of the 

mutitty. Snave in maaners, dignified in bearing, courteous in dealings 
and i^le in a p pear a nce and condnet, Kumar Singh (fairing the 
before the mutiny was a ataonefa supporter of Govermnesit and a 
personal fiiend of Mr. William T^dcr, the coBwiaaioner iff Patna. 
In course of time fae came to coot in his friendffity for die Rnglidi 
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through resentment for the treatment which he, in common with 
many other great landowners, had received from the Board of 
Revenue of Bengal.^ Kumar Singh had in his early days become 
deeply involved in debt and his estates were heavily mcstgaged. By 
1854*55 the Government of Bengal just to save him from emtipl ete 
ruin undertook die management of 1^ estates fixm the proceeds of 
which his creditm were to be gradually r^aid through the Collectin' 
of Sahabad. Kumar Singh at the same time otgaged to borrow moaey 
to the extent of twenty lakhs of nq)ees for the purpose of p^dng 
off some of his debts. Eventually Kumar failed to procure die loan 
and shortly before the outbreak of 1857 the Sadar Board cf Revenue 
sent through the Commissioner of Patna, Mr. Tayler a peremptory 
message to Kumar Singh that unless he obtained the entire loan 
within a month (which was impossible) th^ would recommend the 
Government to withdraw all interference with his affairs and to 
abandon dw management of his estates’.* This decision of the Board 
of Revenue was regarded by Kumar as ‘the sequestration of his 
proper^’ and by Tiller as ‘unjust’. Tayler protested against the 
decision in a private letter to Mr. Hallidi^ but in vain. In pursuance 
of the recommendation of the Board of Revenue Government 
abandoned the management of Kumar’s estates. A final law-suit was 
'also decided against him in the Sadar Court and he was left widunit 
resources. Kumar Singh then made a common cause with the 
mutineers. A considmble part of Bihar rose into mutiny under his 
leadership.^ Before he finalb' declared himself fm the mutineers, be 
was never in want of eiqnessions of loyalQ' to Government at of 
partiality for European Society, it was accordingly difficult for 
Government to believe that he meditated mutiny notwithstanding 
strong rumours to duit effect The Coanmissioner of Patna deputed 
Syed Azimudditt Hussain, D^uty Collector of Airah to intimate to 
Kumar the suspicions gaining ground against him and to request him 
to come over to Patna to make a clean breast of die whole thing. 
Syed Azimaddin Hussain called on Kumar and ‘found him lying <m 
pleading extreme sickness, old age and infirmity as (Revolting 
obedioice to the order of die commissioiiar to p ro ce ed to Patna. He 
was profuse in his expressioni kyalb’ ud good will, maintained 
diat it was difficdt and dangerous for him to arrest mutineers and 
desertera, utterly denied having any intentica of acting wtt dialoyalb^ 
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pleaded old age and infinnity in excuse of his not being personally 
active in the cause of wder and pledged himself to repair to Patna 
as soon as his health would pomit and the Brahmins could find a 
propitious day for the journey.' Kumar was not howevCT, sincere in 
his professions of loyalty to Government. The unkind treatment of 
the Board of Revenue estranged his feelings and made him determined 
to espouse the cause of the mutineers. His subjects, the brave 
Rajputs, cast in their lot with him as their feudal chieftain, as he 
raised the standard of rebellion ostentatiously to give his valued 
leadership to the sepoys but really to feed fat the grudge he bore 
against Government for his personal losses and sufferings. 

While the soil of Sahabad and of the neighbouring areas was 
thus prepared for revolutionary seeds by the machinations of Kumar 
Singh and his followers, Patna was fast assuming a mutinous garb 
at the instance of the muhammadans of the wahab Sect. The 
activities of wahabism in Patna went a great wa>' in preparing Bihar 
for the mutinous outbreak. Muhammadanism was very strong in 
Patna and it was the most active kind of muhammadanism, as its 
foIlowCTS belonged mostly to the wahabi sect. Wahabism, so called 
after its founder, Muhammad Wahab, b^an as a religious reform 
movement but ended as a political and econcnnic agitaticm. So far as 
the political programme of the movement was ccmcemed, it aimed 
at fighting against the Sikhs who oppressed the muhammadans of 
the Punjab as also at canying on hostilities against the British in India. 
This anti-British and anti-Sikh p rogr a mme of the wahabi movement 
in India was sought to be carried out by Sayyid Ahmad of Rai Bareilfy 
and his followers who had their centre of activity at Patna. ‘The 
fanatical devotion of the wahabis to their spiritual leaders, their 
abnegation of self and their mode of confidential communication with 
one another without written documents rendered it difficult to 
produce legal proof of their machinations, while their fideti^ to one 
anodier was proof against temptations’,* Naturally the wah^is with 
Patna as their centre fast wove the web of coospira^ against the 
British in India without die Goveniment beug aware and convinced 
of it sufficiently befm^diand. At the commencement oi the mutiny 
such wahab leadoi of Patna as Peer Ali, Waris AU, Ali Kureem, Luft 
AH Khan and the dtree Maulavis, Muhammad Hussain, Ahmad Ullah 
and Waizul Huge kq>t the city tn readiness for mudny at the slightest 
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provocation. Besides the influence of wahabism other factors woo 
at work to make Patna a source of mutinous develo{Mnent in Bihar. 
Oudh, which was a powerful centre of opposition in the North-west 
was, for instance, seeking to inject Patna with, the virus of mutii^. 
‘The annexation of that country had sent to Patna a small Oudh 
colony with all kinds of embittered resentments gainst the British 
Government and there was an active correspondence continually 
going on between the mahomedans of the two great cities (Patna 
and Lucknow).Again agents of conspiracy sudi as Khaja Hassan 
Ali Khan were at work in Patna to encourage the sepoy regiments 
to mutiny by instilling into their minds the fear of interference with 
their caste and religion by Government It was a credulous time. So 
people really believed in whatever reports had been brought home 
to them. Reports had been in circulatimi to die effect that Government 
proposed to destroy the caste of the Hindus and to abolish 
muhammadanism ‘by forbidding the initial ceremony through which 
admission is obtained to the number of the Faithful’ as also to 
‘pndiibit pudrah’ and to compel the muhammadan fmnales ‘to go 
about unveiled”." Hindus and Muhammadans, high and low, 
compared these reports with the actual l^slations of Government 
on inheritance, edtuation, messing system in gaol and so on and felt 
convinced of the sinister designs of Government iqKm native caste 
and religiorL It was also very popularly believed that ‘the introduction 
of the messing system into the gaols Was to be followed by its 
introduction into the Army and that die sepoy was not much Imger 
to be allowed to have uncontrolled dcxninion over his own cooking- 
pot” The situatiem became alarming and exdlii^ in Patna. Not cmly 
the civil but also the militaiy classes, including the Police and the 
Nujeebs there stood highly imgattled and ready to revolt" Attenqits 
were made to spread this alarm and sn^idmi in die neigldiouring 
areas too. At Dinapur, for instance, the Dinqnir regiments grew 
mutinous at the instance of Patna. The rantiiQ' in Bihar was thus 
largely occasioned by die cmispiratofy devd^meots in Patna. Again, 
the presence of the (^numgodown in Patna arid ci some twenty lakhs 
of rupees in the Collector’s ‘cntcherry’ (court) there offered 
sufficient inducements to the city-rabble to rise for the sake of 
ptundering the Treasure and looting the opranigodown. Patna, thus 
disafifected, conspired with Sahabad, Dinapur and other areas to 
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produce a provincewite conilagratioii. In fact, what with the 
activities of wahabism in Patna, what with Kumar Singh’s hostili^ 
towards Government, what with the local composition of the 
regiments in Bihar and last but not the least, what widi the popular 
suspicion about the designs of Government on native caste and 
religion mutiny at last broke out in the province of Bihar, which 
occtqiied a very strat^c position in the then British India from 
political and financial pewts of view.'* The political importance of 
the location of Bihar 1^ in the fact that different parts of it had more 
or less easy access to the Ganges, and the Grand Trunk Pa>ad ran 
through a large part of the province, so that any untoward incidents 
endangering the safety of ^ province would have cut off the two 
great highways to tihe Upper Provinces. The strategic inq>ortance 
of Bihar from die financial point of view 1^ in its immense opium 
cultivation, the quanti^ of manufactured and partially manufactured 
opium in the godown at Patna and in the large and scattered 
treasuries, almost uqirotected, so that in case of mutiny all such 
Government propCTty in Bihar was likely to fall in the hands of 
mutineers. The military position in Bihar was no less significant on 
die eve of and during the mutitny. Militarily speaking Eihar stood 
defenceless in die sense that the province was garrisoned mainly by 
native regiments with an almost negligible percentage of European 
fmces to exercise ai^ effective coitrol over them. Thus reviewed, 
the mutii^ in Bihar formed an important chapter in the history of 
die Indian midiio' 

The mutii^ in the nocth-westem area had its earfy repercussion 
on Bihar. There, at Rohini, a village in the Deogbur sub-division in 
the District of the Somhal Parganas three men of die Sdi Irregular 
Cavahy aimed at raising an insurrection by killing the Commander 
c£ die Ri^iinent, M^or Macdonald, bis Adjutant, Sir Nrninan Leslie 
and die Assistaid Surgeon id* the R^imein, Dr. Grant <si die evening 
of 12th June 1857. Sir Leslie was cut down while the othm two 
escaped with irynriea. The mutineers were seized, tried and hanged 
to death in the preaence a£ the entire raiment A general rising came 
to be po a lponed. The attempted rising at Rohini took {dace a mondi 
after dm nnttii^ at Meerut udiich had oc curr e d cm lOlh M^' 1857. 
The fate of the duee mndiieerB bekogmg to the 5th Irregular Cavahy 
at Ridiim did by no means anest the mutinous activities of die civil 
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and military classes in the various parts of Bihar. The situation in 
the west Bihar division with Patna as its Head QuaitCTs had been 
alarming for a long time past. Long before the actual outbreak 
conspiracies had been systematically and extensively carried on in 
Patna and the neighbouring territories ; men were engaged and 
regularly paid ; subscriptions to iiiuince mutinous preparations were 
raised artd the collections distributed; and communications maintained 
with the evident and obvious purpose of declaring a general crusade 
against the British in India and helping the restoration of the 
muhammadan sovereignty.'^ While all Patna wanted but an 
opportunity to rise, Mr. Taylcr determined to take the initiative, to 
arrest the ringleaders and by paralysing their plans, to check the revolt 
in the bud.’ He determined, in other wcu'ds, to strike at the root of 
disaiTection by arresting the three maulavis who were at the head 
of the Patna branch of the wahabis. Along with a few respectable 
citizens of Patna the maulavis were invited by Taylcr to his house 
'for consultation on the state of affairs’. At the end of the discussion 
the Maulavis were detained as hostages for the good behaviour of 
their followers and were handed over to the custody of Captain 
■ Rattray, while the rest were allowed to depart. This measure was 
followed by an order requiring the citizens to surrender their arms 
and to remain indoors after 9 p.m. These orders were quietly 
obeyed.” 


Patna was not destined to remain tranquil. On 3rd July some 
200 men with flags and music, armed with guns broke into the 
pronises of the Roman Catholic Mission in the heart of the city. This 
was followed by the murder of Dr. R Lydl, the principal Assistant 
to die Opium Agent of Bihar. R^erring to die nature of this rising 
the Magistrate of Patna, Mr. J. M. Lowis wrote to Mr. A. R. Young, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal as follows: 

“The fact of the rioters choosing the Cadiolic Chapel as the first 
place of attack, their destroying a cmsiderable quantity of property 
none of v^iich was taken away Ity them, the green flags carried and 
die cry of ‘deen, deen’ raised by dieni show that die rising was a 
religious mie. When it is considered that in vriiat a disturbed state 
maity of the neighbouring districts are, H is wonderful dial we have 
not before had siimlar demonstrations. If the object of these rioters 
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was to raze the city, the attempt was a miserable failure and die ease 
with which the disturbance was put down cannot but be a source 
of confidence and had it not been for the sad fact of Dr. Lyell’s self 
sacrifice and the loss sustained his death, this attemi^ rising 
mi^ almost have been looked on as a subject for congratulation.”** 
Qmsequent on the faihtre of the attempted rising the ringleaders were 
sought to be arrested and the city underwent a ccmplete search. In 
the house of a book-seller, Petf Ali were found letters indicating the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy. He was arrested widi mai^ 
odiCTs. In fact thirty one ringleaden were apprehended. Amongst 
these were Peer Ali, Sheikh Ghusecta, the jamadar of Lootf Ali Khan, 
the richest banker in the town and Looft Ali Khan himself. The three 
men were released by Mr. Samuells, the successm of Mr. T^ler, 
with a view to eliciting more information from diem. Of die thirty 
one who wen seized fourteen were hanged in company with a man 
namedWahs Ali jemadar of Mr. Ali Kaieem, ‘a man of great wealth, 
large estates and correspo n ding influence’*^ who escqied falling into 
the hands of Tayler. When Waris Ali was taken to the gallows he 
cried aloud: If diere is any one who professes to be a fiimd of the 
king of Delhi, aid me.’** The boldness of the 5te;» taken T^^lea 
ma^ Patna secure against mutiiiy fin- the time bdng. His policy of 
’constant anests’ aiul “condmied hangings’ was warmly s up po r ted 
by the mercantile community of Calcutta whose commercial interests 
had evesy chance of being jeopardised in case of risings in the district 
of Tiihut fw which Patna and Diru4nu' were the two most impmtant 
stations.** The interests of the mercantile community of Calcutta 
were bound widi the indigoplamadcm in Tiihut ‘ Aity revolt bdbre 
the plant had beat cut and evmi subsequeoidy during the {nocess of 
manufacture would have been fraught with ruin to maity of them.’ 
But much to their apprehension and headache along with Patna, 
Dinapur also had assumed a threatening attitude and had been 
mari:^ tune for a suitable opportunity to strike a blow. Ihe stadcm 
c£ Dinapur was at that tune garrisoned by one European legunent, 
the 10th Foot, three raiments of native infantry, 7di, Sdi and 40di 
and by one conqiaity of European aid another Cosiqiany of Native 
Artilleiy.” The Din^nir r^uneats had decided to mutiny; but dime 
was a difference of opinion b etwee n them and the townspeople as 
to the day of occutrence, the sepoys choosing Sundty, while the 
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townsfolk preferring Friday, being the sacred day to the 
muhananadans.^' The three native regiounts, the 7th, and 40th 
at last mutinied on Saturday die 2Stfa July 1837." The immediate 
cause for the mutiny was die order issued to diem by General Lloyd 
for surrendering percussion caps. The mutineers escaped from 
Dinapur almost unharmed, crossed the Sone, and proceeded 
unopposed to Airah on the other side of die river to muster strong 
under the banner of Kumar Singh, the well-known zemindar in 
Sahabad. ‘It was Kumar Singh tiho proc u red boats for die passage 
of the mutineers across the Sone and h was he viho had advised 
them to march without del^ on Arrah, plunder the treasury, murder 
the residents and then crossing the Ganges at Buxar to malte at once 
for CHiazeqnir and Oudh. It was a bold plan and was very nearly 
succeeding. The sepoys mutinied on 2Sdi; rm 26th they crossed the 
Sone and were joined by Kumar Singh; on 27th diey arrived at Arrah, 
let loose the jail-birds, plundered the treasury and attacked the 
residmts." On 30th July martial law was proclaimed throu^ioiit the 
Patna divisioi.” On 31st was extended to the whole of the lower 
provinces of Bengal die operadon of Act XVI of 1837 ‘which made 
tw up or ar y provisions for the trial and punishment of heinous offences 
in certain districts.”" When on 4th August T^ler was removed from 
die cmnmissionershtp and Mr. Samnells came to succeed him 200 
British soldiers and 2 guns were sent to Patna for its inotection. The 
military measures might have restored order in Patna but die territories 
around Patna knew no peace since Gorakhpur came to be 
overpowered by die mutineers. ‘Bands rtf' mutineen roamed at will 
over the country, destroyed ptdilic buildings and levied tribute. These 
raids, however, did not produce any general rising and were merely 
local disturbances.’ 

It would be unjust to bold that the district of Patna as a whole 
had been mutiny-minded and up in aims. The rural peculation of 
the district did not share in the smtiiious spirit cf the sqx^." The 
tcdal failure of die attempted rising on 3rd July 1837 signified the 
unwillingness or in^ility of die mass o£ the people of Patna to join 
die mutiiQ' against Govennnent The Patna mudiiy was mainly the 
work of wahab muslims. The district had been a centre of long¬ 
standing conspiracies which, however, remained, in the main. 
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confined to the miislim coanmmity. Refetiing to die hostile attitude 
of the muslims of Patna Mr. J. M. Lewis, the E)i8tnct Magistrate 
wrote to the Secretary to the Govaumatt of Bengal on 28th June 
1837: “The greater part of die muhamedan gentry here are more or 
less dissatisfied and would be ready to rise had diey the opportunity 
but they lack the means. Had a man like Maulavi Ali Kareem backed 
with money and influmice attempted to make a disturbance, he would 
have got plenty of followers.”*^ 

The mutineers two thousand straig from Dinqnir made for dte 
district of Sahabad which during the mutiny had become ‘the arena 
of more than one sanguinary conflict.' The sepoys garrisoning 
Sahabad were locally recruited. Their mutiny accordingly aroused a 
natural and spontaneous sympathy among the members of the civil 
population. Consequently Sah^ad became die centre of die peoples’ 
war, waged against the Britiah Government in India. As die Din^nir 
mutineers crossed the Sone, they were joined by Kumar Singh who 
along with his army of 7,000 to 10,000 brave Rajputs made a 
common cause with them against the Government The whole band 
of mutineers marched on the little civil station, Arrah. The native 
population of Arrah was of a fierce and turbulent character. Hie 
warlike native population stood composed for the most part of the 
Rajput sqioys, and dieir reladcsis. There were 300 or 400 prisemers 
in the jail. The European inhabitants of Arrah and its neighbourhood 
at the beginning of 1837 consisted of the usual officials, attached to 
a civil station with their assistants, as also of certain railwty ragineers 
and inspectors. There were also some Europeans in Government 
employ. In anticipatKHi of a mutiny at Arrah the European women 
and children were sent early in June to Dinq«r where die presence 
ofbOOmmof'HerM^esty’s’ I OdiRegunoit was expected to ensure 
their safety. The rest of the European cmnmunity tocdi isp their abode 
together in the house of the Judge, Mr. Littledale. Meanwhile 
disquietii^ and panicity rumours began to poor into Arrah frean Patna 
and Dinapur most frequentty. ‘The cry of wrolf, wolf fiom Patna 
and EJinapur having been so ofia heard without the qipearance of 
danger began after a tnne to be almost disr^arded. But the peril was 
the same as before. The crisis was in fact qiproaching and die wolf 
came at last. On 23di July he Dinapur r^hoent mutinied. The receipt 
of the news of this Dinapur mutiny at once induced the European 
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officials, and tfaeir party to take sheher <» die ni^t of Sunday, die 
26di" in Kfr. Bityle's (the Railwty Fngrnfier) twO'Btoieyed building, 
originally meant for a billiard room R^ardless of the jeers and 
opposition of his friends, Mr. Boyle had this building in a state 
of defence and provided if with a large siqtjdy of food>8tuff, a prudent 
step diat saved him and the rest in the company from the himds of 
the sepoys. The party that took shelter in Mr. Boyle's bungalow 
consisted of 9 Europeans, 6 Eurasians, and 1 native (Deputy CoUector 
of Arrah, Syed Azimuddin Hossain). There woe also with them 50 
sikh police whose, fidelity remained unshaken in the face of alluring 
inducements to them fm abandoning the party to its fate. ‘Had the 
Sikhs who were with the party been treacherous, thty m^ht have 
eaten the men up for breakfast’ On Monday, the 27th July about 8 
am. the insurgent sepoys, the whole of the 7th, Stfa and 40di Native 
Infantry arrived at the staticm and having first released die prisoners, 
rushed to the Collectorate where they were at once joined by the 
Nujeebs and looted the treasury amounting to Rupees 85,000,^ Then 
diey charged Mr. Bttyle’s bungalow from evcty side. ‘ Hiding behind 
the trees with which the compound was filled and occupying the 
out-houses and Mr. Boyle’s residence wfaidi stood within 60 yards 
of the fortification, they kept up an incessant fire on die party during 
die whole day. Th^ were joined by Kumar’s men, and the sepoys 
rqieatedly declared that diey were acting under his mqiress orders. 
Kumar was even seen on the parade a short time after the 
commencooent of the si^e arul remained during die siege. Every 
endeavour was made by the rebels to induce the Sikhs to abandon 
the party. Heavy bribes were offered to them But they treated every 
offer with derision, showing perfect obedience and disctyline.” The 
besieged party detennined to hdd out as long as their provision lasted. 
The want of water was removed by diggii^ a wdl, 18 fiset by 4 in 
12 hours.‘The rdiels tried to suffocate die garrison by smting fire 
on a heqi of ehilHe* outside the walls but a favourable wind arose 
and blew the stifling smoke away. The same wind carried off the 
disgusting stench arising fitim the rotting carcases of the hmses 
bdonging to die garrison vriiich the rebds had killed and puiposety 
piled up around die house.’ A reacne party, four h undr ed and ten 
atrang seat under the command of Cqit Donbar in punuit of the 
mutineeri from Ditu^ur and to the relief of the beaieged was 
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conq)letely rendered hors de combat by dte mutineers fighting under 
the cover of thick groves (rf* trees. Relief at last came, when Mqw 
X^ncent Eyre marched towards Arrah. He defeated Kimiar’s forces 
at Bibiganj on 3rd August 1857, reached Arrah and relieved the 
^iglish garrison, besi^ed by the sepoys. The mutineers titweupon 
led by Kumar Singh disappeared in the jungle fastness at Jagadisl^iur 
cm the way to Sassaram. At Jagadiahpur Kumar Singh had stored a 
vast amount of pain, enou^ it is said, to feed an army of 20,000 
men for six mmiths and had also established a manufactory of arms 
and ammunitirei'”. Mayor Eyre foHowed Kumar to Jagadishpur, 
captured the stronghold and forced him to leave the village of 
Jagadishpur which along with his house was left behind at the 
complete mercy of Eyre and his party. Kumar fled towards Sassaram. 
Eyre c^)tured Jagadishpur on i2th August 1857. He blew up and 
destroyed Kumar’s house and a new Hindu temple in its vicinity, set 
fire to the villt^e in several parts and departed following the route 
of the mutineers towards Sassaram. Sir Vincent Eyre privately wrote 
to Mr. Tayler about the reaction of the destruction of ^ tenple thus: 
‘It was curious to see how the Hindus in my camp seemed ratfao' 
to delight than otherwise in the sacrilege of its destructioiL 1 suppose 
the fact is that they care as a rule only for public fanes such as 
jagannadi and are indifferent as to the fate of private ones, built like 
this one for self-glorification. 1 regarded the act at the time as 
necessary to injure Kumar Sink’s prestige and think it had that 
effect’”. Being a European Eyre was far from feeling the pulse of 
the Hindus correctly. Nothing would wound a Hindu, it is idle to 
stress iqxm, so seriously as die injuries dc«e to his religious feelings 
or to the religious institutions ptdilic or private. 'Hie feelings of die 
natives had definitely been outraged by Eyre’s vandalism. If they did 
not take iq> arms in protest against Eyre’s action subsequendy and 
preferred remaining peaceful, it was hecmuc they felt he^less at the 
fl^ht of the mututecrs and of Kmnar Singh too on the failure of the 
si^B of Arrah. while, however, the si^ of Arrah was on, die people 
of Arrah Jagadislqnff demonstrated their manly character 
and warlike nature by finding shoulder to shoulder widi die sepoyu 
against die British. Govennnent As a matter of fact dm mutineers 
of Arrah and Sahabad were composed not merely of die military 
classes, ci^*rabble and die refuse of the jail but also of the warlike 
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population of Rajput villt^es and feudal retainers, headed by Kumar 
Singh of Jagadis^mr. 

The Dinapnr Mutineers crossed the Sone to reach Arrah and 
from Arrah after tiw failure of tite siege of tiie extenq>CHised fwtress 
of Mr. B<^e they inoceeded tirwards Sassaram. Sassaram came to 
be attacked and plundered by 2000 of the mutineers from Arrah. 
The inhabitants of the town and of the neighbouring areas were 
however kept under control by Shah Kabiniddin Ahmad of Sassaram 
w4io had a considerable hold over the muslim community of the area. 
A petition expressive of loyalty to Government was submitted by 
him along with others on June 20, 1857 as follows: 

“We hear that some native troops have rebelled against the 
Government. We never enqjected that these people who had hitherto 
experienced every kindness from Government would adcqit such a 
cotirse; and we feel assured that they will soon be visited with 
merited punishment and that die ryots will contimie to live in comfort 
under the British Government as heretofore. The rebels have given 
out that Government intends to interfere with the religion of its 
subjects, but this is evidently a lie; for since die last 100 yeare during 
which Government had held the administratim of this country it has 
never interfered with the religion of any class of people, though it 
has ev^ power to do so. N^, it issued notificadm annually, declaring 
that it had no intention to interfere widi the religion of its subjects 
and thereby removing their apprdiensions. It would fill up a volume, 
woe we to describe the measures which die Govonment is adc^ting, 
at a considerable expense for the benefit of the people. We are 
prepared to pofcum voluntarily, whatever the Government may order 
and what we are capable to do.” The people of Sassaram did not 
evidently respond to the call of the mutineers, and remained peaceful. 

Kumar meanwhile after the destruction of his stronghold at 
Jagadishpur gave iqi for the time being the idea of immediately 
recovering the lost ground in the land his birth and sought instead 
to right against die English in odier areas, Banda, Cawnpur and 
Lucknow for instance widi the he^ of his heterogeneous army 
sepoys and feudal retainers. He hung about Rhotas and its 
ndghbouihood and could not be dislodged from his position without 
difBcnlty.” Marching into Oudh Kumar laid his bead on a village 
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called Attrowlia, situated at a distance of 25 miles fixm A 2 aingarii. 
The amy garriscming Azamgarh was then under the command of 
Colonel Milman of the 37th Raiment. Milman in his attempt to oust 
Kumar from his position at Attrowlia had to accept defeat and to 
retreat to the encamping ground of Koilsa, not far from Azamgarh. 
Colonel Dames of the 37th Regiment another attempt to defeat 
Kumar but was repulsed by him with a heavy loss. AAer two 
successive reverses at Azamgarh at the hands of the old Rajput Chief 
Lord Canning deputed Lord Mark Kot to proceed to the rescue of 
Milman and Dames. Lord Kerr reached Azamgarh on 6th April and 
at once engaged in a tussle with the routineers who in this battle of 
Azamgarh came to be defeated. Azamgarh, however, still remained 
invested by Kumar’s followers who were thirteen thousand strong.^ 
To relieve Azamgarh completely Sir Edward Lugard with 3 regiments 
of European infantry, 700 Sikh cavalry and 18 guns arrived at the 
opposite bank of the river Tons flowing past Azamgarh.” Kumar 
Singh matured a bold plan for himself avoiding any clash of arms 
with Lugard in Azamgarh—such a clash with so vast an army of 
Lugard meaning sure defeat—and esc^ing to Jagadishpur. ‘K umar 
knew very well that the soldiers who had failed to stop the small 
force of Lord Mark Kerr would have no chance against the more 
considerable brigade of Sir Edward Lugard. He therefore so arranged 
his forces diat, whilst those upon whom he could most dq)end should 
defend die passage of the Tons as long as possible, the great bulk, 
traversing the town, should march with all speed to the Ganges, and 
crossing that river at or near Ghazipur, should endeavour to reach 
his native jungles at Jagadishpur, there to rmew the War’.” Kumar 
acted as he had plazmed. He lefl Azamgarh on 13th ^)ril with the 
bulk of his army, and proceeded towards Ghazipur, leavmg behind 
the flower of his army to expose the crossing of the river by the 
forces of Lugard. A portion <k his army, dius left behind, to defend 
the passage of the Tons had indeed a gaHant fight widi Lugard’s 
forces when on I5tb April 1858 the latter crossed die river by a 
bridge <£ boats. Defeated in the encountm, die mutineers fell back 
in perfect mder and disaiqieared in the direction of the Ganges, sihile 
pursued by-Brigadier E)ouglas under the orders of Sir Lugard. A 
proclamatioo was also issued at the same time by Government fir 
the capture of Kumar Singh, the person handing him over to 
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Govennnent custody being promised a reward of 25,000 rupees and 
a free pardon.^ 

On the way to Jagadisl^nir Kumar and his men meanwiiile came 
to discontinue the retreat and to hah at dte village of Naghai, about 
fourteen mtlaa from Nathpur on the bank of the Tons where Lugard 
had fou^t widi a party a Kumar’s army. Here Douglas found Kumar 
Singh on the 17th April and proceeded to attack him. But Kumar 
Singh carefully eluded Douglas and his army, marched to 
Sikandarpur, crossed the Gogra and on 20th April I8S8 reached 
Manohar in the Ghazipur District The presence of Kumar Singh in 
the Ghazipur district excited a tremendous popular agitation there in 
favour of the mutineers. Discontented chiefs, laitdlords, and villagers 
came forward to swell die army of the retreating Chief, Kumar Singh. 
To them he owed much for his success in deceiving his pursuers 
as to the exact point at which he would cross the Ganges. The 
villages voluntarily supplied him and his party with food arid shelter 
which they were badly in need of. Kumar still could not esc^ the 
pursuing hands of Douglas who succeeded in searching him out at 
Monohar and overtaking him. In the engagement that followed at 
Manohar Kumar and his party came to be badly defeated. But the 
undaunted Rajput hero had not lost bis aim. He had all the while kept 
in view his ultiinate object of mossing the Ganges. He managed to 
collect a c<nisidnerable number of boats seven miles below Ballia at 
Seopur ghat wherefrom at night he crossed the Ganges, thus 
cmi^etely outwitting Colonel Cumberiege \(4io with two raiments 
of Madras Cavalry was lying in wait for him at Ballia. 

Kumar thus safely crossed the Ganges from Seopur ghat and 
foutul himself amidst the familiar surroundings of JagadislqRir \^iCTe 
he was joiited by several thousand armed villago's collected tty his 
brother, Amar Singh.* Kumar reached Jagadishpur on 22nd .^ail. 
On 23rd he had an encounter with Cq>tain Le Grand who was 
completely defeated. The defeat of Le Grand required dm presence 
in Sahabad of Brigadier Douglas to defeat and arrest Kumar Singh. 
But before his mrival die vahant Rajput no more able to bear the 
strains of war and die burden of anxieties came to die on 26tfa ^uil 
1858, leaving bdiind a name that would not perish in the dust* As 
noted by Mr. Haliiday in his Minute on the mutinies in Lower 
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Provinces, his death was for some time carefully concealed by those 
around him, as his name was always a tower of strength to the rebels 
in his part of the country.*^ Kumar died leaving the legacy of 
prosecuting the crusade against the English to his brotho' Amar Singh 
and other surviving leaders of Sahabad. Ihe mutineers under Amar 
Singh and other leaders such as Harkishen Singh and Shewparahen 
Singh at Jagadishpur appeared to be about 1800 strong.^ Amar came 
now to be confronted with a sea of trouble in view of the fact that 
Dougias got an accession of strength from Lugard in his can 4 >aign 
against Amar Singh and his followers. The valiant fighters of 
Jagadishpur and the nei^bouring areas remained as lions as before 
and without the least betrayal of despondency or breakdown of morale 
persisted in firesenting a bold and united front under the determined 
leadership of Amar Singh. The extensive jungles round Jagadishpur 
afforded them a safe refuge. The mutineers had even set up a 
temporary government at Jagadishpur in imitation of the British 
Government “in the appointment of Commissioners, Judges and 
Magistrates. They even copied the British revenue system to die letter 
and sold all the estates of the friends of Govonment fm arrears of 
revenue with as much punctuality as the Collector himself could 
evince. Amar Singh hanged a rebel for the murder of a ‘bania’ which 
showed that the mutineers were compelled to cmiciliate the people 
by occasionally giving them justice, even when die offoiding party 
was one of themselves”. But Amar Singh and his party were not 
destined to hold their own in tlw face of the ovowhelming strmigth 
of the opponent. Lugard resigning bis cuuuuand from ilUhealth, 
Douglas suceeded him with an army, seven thousand strong under 
his control. Douglas detomined to crush the enony root and brandi. 
He arranged his force into seven columns in such a w^ that ‘four 
should move from Buxar driving the r^ls before Aem towards 
Jagadishpur and widi a fiflh, which was in die ndghbourhood of 
Sasaram should frum a counected line from the Ganges to dte Sone, 
and thus h™ in dw Wsstem and Southern sides of dw jungle, while 
two others should hon it in <m the East. As die Ganges bounded it 
on the ncrdi, the i^iels would be ccanpassed in on every side and 
must surrender. On die 13di of October die cednmns began to move 
and eveiy hour the ring within which the rebels were confined 
became smaller. On the 15di all the columns were widiin a short 
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distance of die jungle and Douglas issued orders to his commanders 
to close simultaneously on to h. But one column was delayed for 
some hours by a sudden inundation; and the rebels, pronspAy seizing 
die (^iportuntty; rushed out of the jungle and strode eastwards widi 
the object of crossing the Sone\^ The mutinesrs dius tecepmg die 
trap of Douglas came to be hotly chased by Douglas* forces who 
succeeded in killing a few hundreds of them in course of die chase. 
The main bot^, however, fled on. The villagers were very particular 
about not disclosing the route followed by the mutineers and dius 
not betraying them to Government. The mutineers esci^ed into die 
Kaimur hills/’ where also they were not allowed to stay in peace for 
eary length of time. Douglas pursued them even in this new asylum 
of theirs. Charged by his men the mutineers ‘stole down die hills, 
entered die plains and tried to cross the Ganges. But die Captains of 
some Steamers which were patrolling the river opened fire upon them 
and sent them flying from the bank. Their spirit was now at last 
broken. They no longer at t empte d to preserve their organisation. The 
leaders fled for their lives. The rest skulled off by twos and threes 
to their homes and before the close of the year peace was restored 
to the land’.^ The Jagadishpur jungle came to be cut down and 
cleared away by the British Army. 

The Mutiny which spread from Dinapur to Sahabad had its 
repercussion on Gaya also. The ofliciating Magistrate of Gaya, Mr. 
Alonzo Money writing to the Secretary to die Govemment of Bengal 
<m 28di July 1857 intimated thus: ‘‘The mutii^ at has thrown 

G^a into a ferment. There is nothing to be uppreheoded from the 
townspeople. Hicy are surrounded by a new and strong Police and 
have a wholesome dread of the 43 En^ish and 100 sil^. A town* 
row would be put down in ten minutes. The present causes of 
BpprebcB^oti are two: the inroad of any large number of the Dinqwr 
mutineers or the approach of the Monghyr and Deoghur 5 th 
IiT^ulars, who are sure to die rise, I imagine,.... There is a treasury 
here.... The force guarding it is 43 &iglish, lOO sikhs, and 130 
Nigecbs. These last are scarcely to be trusted.... They are all Oodh 
men and the itoproach of dieir mutinous brediren would be a great 
trial of dietr staunchness**.^ It is evident, the refo re, that the mutiny 
at Diiuqiur, the likdlihood of the approach of Dmapar mutineers and 
of the Monghyt and Deoghur 5th Irregulars and die eitisteocc of a 
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tFeasiny which was lo(^»d forward to as a taiget of attack for loot 
and plunder by certain sections of society fast prepar ed (he wty for 
mutinous outtneaks in Gaya. Besides, the presence in the city erf* a 
considerable number of bad diaracters, die existence in the heart of 
die place of a large jail filled with desperate ruffians under a guard 
of Nujeebs who were believed to be staunch and trustwordiy only 
so long as the Dinapur sepoys remained quiet, further made the 
situation of Gaya tense.* The Gaya gaol contained some eight 
hundred persons, ready to commit* any enormity. The general 
population also stood highly unsettled to hear of such rumours as 
the mixture of bone*dust or the blood of swine and oxen with the 
flour, sold in the market. The attitude of the zemindars was by no 
means friendly. There were plenty of them, ready to join the 
mutineers, if they once got the upper hand, though none of the 
zemindars, as the ofEciating District Magistrate of G^a could study 
them, were likely to hazard life and property before that.* Factors 
such as these provoked mutinous feelings in Gaya. There was, 
however, no overt act of hostility before the abandonment of the 
station at the bidding of the commissioner, Mr. Tayler. Before an 
actual outbreak, howevo*, Gaya was in a ferment. The arrival of ISO 
Sikhs in Gaya served to add to the uneasiness of the town to a 
considerable extent The people of the town refused to sit or smoke 
with them, calling them Christians. A carpoiter was alleged to have 
reported to the sikhs that their food was mixed with pig’s fat and 
ground bones of bullocks. The man was hanged by way of 
punishment. Evidently the mutiny M Gaya was iveceded by a general 
feeling of disquiet and uneasiness which is the fmerunner of all great 
convulsions, social and political. Things headed towards a crisis, 
when on 31st July (he officiating District Magistrate, Mr. Mcmey 
received an eqness letter from Mr. Tctyler intimating to him die defeat 
of Dunbar’s party in Airah and wdenng him to proceed at once widi 
all force secretly and expeditiously to Patna, removing the treasure 
in the treasury, if possible, without, of course, endangerii^ posonal 
safety,*® 

In obedience to Mr. Tayler’s orders X4r. MoKy and his party 
left Gaya at six that very evening leaving behind the treasure, as 
neidier carts nor elephants were available frx its transport When at 
a distance of diree miles from Gtya Mr. Money at a sectmd diought 
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decided to return to Gaya and to remain at die station in the hope of 
maintaining cmler in dte district and {deserving the property in the 
station including the Government treasure to the amount of about 8 
lacs of rupees and a gaol containing about 750 prisoners’.^' So Mr. 
Money accompanied by Mr. C. Hollings, the sub-Deputy Opium 
Agent of Bihar returned to Gaya with the forces to find all quiet there. 
On 1st August news reached Gtya that mutineers from Din^ur had 
attacked and looted Arrah. On the 3rd August Mr. Money heard of 
the march of an overohelming fcu’ce of mutineers and insurgents 
towards Gaya. To stay or not to stty at Gaya in the face of the 
impending attack by the mutineers—that was now the question. A 
detachment of 80 men of Her Majesty’s 64di R^imoit under Captain 
Thompson had of course arrived at Gaya beforehand to relieve the 
officers there of the immediate personal peril in which they were 
placed. But with so small a party of Europeans as were present at 
Gaya it seemed doubtful in the ofunion of Mr. Money as also of die 
civilians and the officers in command of the detachment whether 
they would be able to save the treasury, if pressed by so large a 
force as was on march towards Gaya. A council of war was held. 
It was resolved at all hazards to secure the treasure and to abandon 
the city.' The entire party excepting Mr. Money left Gaya with the 
treasure. Having seen the party off Mr. Money returned to his house. 
As in other places, so in Gtya the removal of the treasure gave the 
signal to the disaffected to break out into open mutiny; and scarcely 
had die party left the stadmi when the Nujeebs let loose the (xisoners 
and joining with them pursued and attacked the party whom they 
overtook in die rocky pass on the Dobhi road. They woe repulsed 
widi some loss and the party proceeded unmolested down die Grand 
Trunk Road cm the way to Calcutta via Raneeganj. Meanwdiile Mr. 
Mmiey managed to effect his esc^ and to join the party along the 
Grand Trunk Road. He deposited die treasure from Gaya in the 
General Treasury in Calcutta. 

Gtya came to be reoccupied by Governmeiit on 16tfa August 
1857. But Gttya was still cqien to further mutinous attacks. One such 
attack came freun the side of Bhagalpur. The 5th Irr^ular Cavalry 
which Tmitimed diere m die 14th August marched into Gtya evading 
the opposition of Mr. Rattray, bre^ open the jail, liberated the 
prisoners, muedered the munsiff of Bihar and rode cdT for Tikari 
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and die Sone. These events took place on the 8th and 9th Sqitember, 
1857.” G^a stood much disturbed in Septembw. It is gadiered frnn 
a coirespondence” dated Gaya, 17tfa September 1857 between Mr. 
A Mrniey and the Secretary to the Government of Bengal that toe 
forces against Government were quite strong. The mutineen were 
joined by some Bhpjtqiore men, led by a leader, Judhar Singh by name. 
The disaffected of many villages on the Gaya side of the Sone also 
had shaken hands with diem. A large portion of the district had passed 
out of the control of Government. The areas to the West, Parganas 
Arwal, Uncha, Goh Manowra and p^ of Seris were overrun by 
numbers of Bhqjepore men as also by the disaffected elonents from 
differait villages. Many of the roads were in their possession and 
the zemindars were in consequence afraid of sending their revenue 
to dw stmion. To the east the area near Nowada was most unsettled. 
Some of the ngwan and some zemindars collected a rabble of some 
hundreds, plundered one villas and sjuead reports that the district 
was desmted by the authorities and that the irregulars were marching 
back. Evidently the forces of oiqmsition in G^'a caused a serious 
headache to Mr. Mcmey udio was quite at a loss as to how to restme 
order in the district in die absmce of an amQ', sufficient to cope 
with the situation. Towards the end of October 1857 a fresh alarm 
was caused by the advance of two conqianies of die 32ttd Native 
Infantry whidi had mutinied at Bhagalpur. But die mutineers passed 
by Gaya widiout entering it The activities of Judhar Singh caused 
no less cmistmnation to die authorities of Gaya Making grants of 
lands to his followers and spreading a rumour that the Biitiah rule 
was at an end, Mr. Singh carried on a crusade against the 
Goveniment and shook the British power round about Arwal. He 
carefully avoided counterattack by retreating to his strmigly fcutified 
house at Khamini.^ The sweep the mutineers over G^^ received 
a checkmate, when a number of mutineers came to be tried and 
executed, a body of European mounted Police was raised, an extra 
police fmce of 250 men was seat to Nawada and when in January 
1856 Gaya itself was reinfcxced by 100 sailors and officers of die 
Indian Navy.” The mcmth of June 1858 witnessed die plunder of 
vill^tes near. Arwal die Sahabad nmtineers and the attack on G^a 
jail and release of prisonen by two hundred mutineers. This was 
followed by a surprise attack on the Jahanabad thana, the burning 
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of Government buildii^s and the murder of the Daroga whose 
mangled body was hung up by heels on a tree opposite die duma. 
Judhar Singh seemed to carry everything before him till at last he 
came to be completely defeated by the may under Cqitain Rattr^ 
on 4th July 1858 at Kusma.** This victory rescued the whole district 
from the control of the mutineers. 

The mutiny in the district of G^a might have been crushed but 
the raovemmit there was definitely widespread and in certain areas 
had assumed popular character under difToent leaders. Judhar Singh 
at the head of the Bhojepore men had enlisted the sympathy and 
support of numbers of villages on the Gi^'S side of the Sone. In the 
north-eastern portion of the district the leadership was supplied by 
Hyder Ali Khan who attempted to regain Rajgeer Pargana formerly 
belonging to his ancestors.” Mr. Curtcm, writer in the Collector’s 
ofilce at Gaya, was rewarded with two hundred rupees for capturing 
Hyder Ali Khan. He was hanged on charges of rebellion and plunder.* 
Wazeeigunj in the neighbourhood of C^a was widely affected and 
the movement there was broad based upcrn the stqrport of villaga:s. 
There under the leadership of Kosheal Singh, a ‘ticadar’ of many 
villages, villagers were up in arms, and set up die flag of Kosheal 
Singh in (tefiance of die British Govermnent Referring to the cases 
of rebellion and plunder occurring in Wazeogunj the Assistant 
Magistrate of Bihar Mr. S. C. Bayiey wrote to the Magistrate iff Bihar 
on 4th January 1858 from Camp Saheea; “On my arrival here 1 found 
the village enliiely deserted. The cattle and all moveable inoperty have 
been talten away and litde except the houses and grain remained. 
The state of the neighbouring villages is similar. ... I have as yet 
taken three separate cases of plunder and rebellion in Wazemguiy. 
There are in all fifteen villages implicated. Of these the lesser belmg 
to the Mahal of Sukrod^ of whidi Ranee of Tikaree is the ‘malik’ 
(owner). The othm villages are owned by various people. It is clear 
that it has not been an assemblage of isdated ‘badmashes’ fixxn these 
villages but there was a distinct organised attadr made by all die 
villages in unioL There woe some 2000 men seen altogethn*. Th^ 
surrounded die town of Wazeeiguig in the ni^ These looted every 
house and shop in the place. The leaders, Khoiheal Singh and 
Jumunoa Singhjof Khootm declared that the En^ish‘ny ’ had gone, 
that di^ were now the rajas and made every ‘dukandar’ (shop- 
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keeper) and ‘Buimea’ of the place sign a ‘sarkhatt' to diat effect 
agreeing not to pay them in future. They then set i^) a standard of 
their own in the town which was removed only when the 5th 
Irregulars passed through. They then inaugurated their reign by 
seizing everything they could \tiy their hands on and carrying them 
on bullocks which they plundered at diat time. Of all die villages 
engaged in plunder Khoowra was the worst. That was the place 
whence Khoosheal Singh proclaimed his reign and whence he 
summoned his coadjutors of the neighbouring villages to establish 
it. It was from Khoowra that most of the loot was carried. I therefore 
beg to submit that Khoowra should be burnt. Men worthy of 
punishment are ‘ticadars’, ‘Jet Raiyots’ and ‘Chowrey class’.” 

Evidently the sepoy mutineos at Gaya were not divorced from 
peoples’ synqiathy and support. Still the Gaya mutiny had the same 
fate as the mutiny elsewhere in India. The British forces overpowered 
the mutineers in the long run. The defeat of the mutiny at Gr^a is 
to be ascribed to the want of a strong leadership capable of 
organising the scattered mutinous forces into an efficient army and 
keeping alive the fighting spirit till the end. 

As at Gaya, so at Muzaffarpur, the chief station of Tuhut, the 
situation was very tense on the eve of the mutiny of the regiments 
at Dinapur. Muzaffarpur stood undefended and was thus liable to be 
a scene of mutinous excesses in the event of an outbreak at Dinapur. 
It transpires from certain correspondences” of H. Richardson, 
Magistrate of Muzaffarpur with the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal that cmsiderable panic inevailed at Muzaffarpur as early as 
June 1857 among the residents of the station, specially among the 
‘banias’ of the Bazar and the Indigo-planters. The ‘banias’ were 
panic-stricken apprebmding teat te^ might be compelled to siqiply 
‘rasad’ at a low inice, wteile the Indigo-planters stood highfy unsettled 
for fear of teeir lives and ‘resolved that in case of necessity all 
European inhabitants should meet in one particular house in the 
station ’ The assembling of the planters of the district in the station 
in fact occasioned a great coaistematimi among the people of some 
parts of the district who thought that some danger was imminent, 
but as the planten came to disperse, confidence came to be restored 
to teeoL About tee attitude of tee zemindars Mr. Richardscm wrote 
to tee Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 29th June 1857 
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tfuis: ‘Tlie zemindars of die district seem generally well'wishers of 
Govemment—no doubt a few have talked seditiously. I have <xie at 
present on trial but by far the larger portion are well affected. “ When 
on 25th July 185'7 the Dinapur regiments brcdce into mutiny Mr. 
Tayler issued directions on 31st July 1857 to the officials at 
Muzaflfarpur, as also at G^a, as alreaify noticed, to leave the stthions 
and to retire upon die central position of Patna. The European officials 
and other European residoits who hailed Tayler’s order as ‘an order 
which saved them from death and perhaps from something worse 
than death' lost no time in moving on to Patna leaving public money 
behind them. On the abandonment of the station a small detachment 
of the 12th Irregulars revolted. The mutineers robbed the Mon^yr 
mail, plundered the judge's and Collector's houses, attacked the 
treasuo' and Govemment offices and finally decamped towards the 
district of Saran. The then Collector, Mr. Lautour who had leA 
Muzaffarpur for Patna at the coders of Mr. Taylor returned soon of 
his own accord to Muzaffarpur to find everything quiet there. The 
mutiny of the Sepoys in Muzaffarpur and for the matto' of that in 
Tiihut could not proceed to any satisfactory length. This was due 
to the unfHoidly attitude of the wealthy and influential Hindu traders 
and bankers of the district who had to depend iq>on Govemment 
for the protection of their property against the Sepoys in arms and 
large'y to the unsympathetic attitude of the Tirhut zemindars, whose 
interests were bound up with those of GovanmaU. Such influential 
zonindars as Raghunandan, Bishnu Prosad Nara^en Singh, Keenit 
Singh, Kooldeep were reported by the Magistrate of Tiihut to have 
rendered services to Government during the mutiny. Bishnu Prasad 
Narzan Singh, for instance, stood by Govenimeat and he^ied it with 
so large a contribution as Rs, 35,000/-.*^ 

Though zemindars, traders and bankms of Tiihut wmt against 
the mutineers of the district, it would be far from truth to hold diat 
the mutinous sepoys stood oitirely divorced from pc^nilar support. 
There were many among the matmeers who belonged to civil ranks 
of diffoent parganas of die district The fate of die mutiny in Tiihut 
was finally the same as at G^ and elsewhere in India The mutineers 
came to be defeated and those who Were cultured were panished 
Mai^ disguised as pilgrims found their into Nqial. 
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The mutiny in Bihar, as in the North Western area was not a 
localised affair. As in Dinapur, Arrah, Gaya and Tirhut, so in 
Oianq)aran the mutUQ' broke out Major Holmes was at this titne in 
command of die 12di Irregular Cavaliy at Segowlee in Chanqiaraa 
Banking iqxm the loyal^ of this single native raiment he had 
the whole area between Patna and Gorakhpur under Martial Law. 
On the evening of 23rd July 1857 this regiment, so much trusted 
by him, rose into mutii^. It is learnt from the letter dated 25tb July 
1857 from Maharaja Rajendra Krisluia Singh, Bahadur of Bettiah to 
Mr. C. Beadon, Secretary to the Government of India that ‘the 
sowars at Segowlee having on 23rd instant (July) at about 8 O'clock 
in the night, mutinied, murdered Major Holmes, his wife, the surgeon 
and his wife and children and then bolted with the treasure in their 
keeping towards Chaprah or AUegunge Sewan." This mutiny of the 
12th Irregular Cavalry at Segowlee gave the signal for a serious 
disturbance in the district. At this crisis the joint Magistrate, Mr. 
Raikas left Matihari, capital of Champaran for a certain place 
(Cheragia indigo factory) of safety near Motihari and transacted 
business in his retreat.*’ But the Magistrate soon returned to Matihari 
to r^uDie die civil administration of the district. The Maharaja of 
Bettiah acted the part of a loyal subject of the British Government in 
endeavouring to keep the district in order and in taking measures to 
pacify the inhabitants and preserve the property of the state from 
injury.** Even before die actual outbreak of the mutiny he had written 
to Mr. Tavier a tetter expressive of his loyalty and promise to remain 
constant in his devotirm to Government. “... I obser>e,” he wrote in 
diat letter dated 9th June 1857, “that some evil-minded men have 
studiously given out unfavourable reports that Government have a 
design to convert their subjects to C^stianity which has produced 
a panic amcmg the people who have actnalty begun to revolt 1 deny 
their assertitHis and most truthfully declare that Government have 
no such designs. The stmies are mere inventimis of bad men to serve 
dieir ends. Now nearly a hundred years the British are the paramount 
rulers of India; they have in no instance in^fered with the religicn 
of our forefathers; on the contrary, they have allowed us a free 
exmeise of our religious functions and they have further enacted a 
law that whoever scoffs at one’s religion or molests one in his 
religious duties should be severely punished.” Continuing further the 
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maharaja wrote in this c<Hinecticm, have proclaimed to my people 
through my several tessildars the purport of the first paragraph of 
this tetter and have assured them that they must soften their anxie^^ 
and fears^ as Government has already taken prompt steps to punish 
the disturbers of the public peace hy strong hands and the disturbance 
created by the insurgents will soon be setUed/*^^ Hie Maharaja was 
true to his words. He stood by Govenunent and worked for peace 
and order, when mutin)' actually broke out^ as noticed above. Though 
the Maharaja and his people remained attached to Go%'emment, the 
situation tended to be difficult of control due to the incursions of 
the leader of the Oudh mutineers, Muhanunad Husain who had been 


active also in Muzaffarpur and Chapra. The arrival in August of two 
Gurkha regiments from Nepal came, however, to arrest the mutiny. 
‘Towards the end of December Jaung Bahadur with his Nepalese 
army arrived at Betti ah and on the 26th a fight took place at 
Sahibganj, 5 miles from Pipra between the two regiments sent by 
Jang Bahadur and a par^ of rebels who were completely defeated. 
On the same day a successful action was fought by Col. Roweroft 
at Sohanpur on die Gorakhpur frontier and these successes had the 
effect of clearing the districts north of the Ganges^\” 


The routiiQ' of the 12th Irregular Cavalry at Segowice on 26th 
July 1857 caused a great consternation in Saran which constituted 
one district with Champaran at that time.^ Hic fears of an outbreak 
in Saran were not unnatural in c^ideration of the fact that as many 


as 10,000 sepo>'s in the employ of Government were natives of the 
district. The proper^ to the value of a crore of rupees belonging to 
die Raja of Hathwa was another temptation to the mutinous Sepoys 
to rush into Saran for loot and plunder.” On the news of the 
Segowlee outbreak the European residents in anticipation of a 
syn^iathetic rising in Saran left the district Head Quarters, Chapra 
for Dinapur on 28di July. “But dicy returned on I2ifa August to find 
everything in a tranquil and orderiy state, with the jail and treasury 
untouched and die detachmoit of Najibs sdll loyal, order having been 
preserved during their absence a Muhamedan geotlonan named 
Kazi Ramzan Ali.*^’ But the tran^iill]^ was subsequently disturbed 
for some tune by die incursions of the leader of die Oudh mutineers, 
Muhammad Husain who declared himself “Chakladar** of Gorakhpur 
under the King of Oudh, as also by the phindoixig of two factories, 
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one near Darauli belonging to a native Babu Ram and dte other at 
Gangua belmging to Mr. Macleod, by a party of SOO mutineers fitmi 
Gorakhpur entering Saran.^ But this was merely a teatqxraiy phase 
of disturbance whidi came sooi to be arrested. “The Sonpnr fair 
was held as usual and passed off quietly” The posting of a Gurkha 
raiment together witfi Captain Sotheby's Naval Brigade at Siwan 
(the Head Quarters of the Sub'Division of the same name), the 
assistance rendered by Jang Bahadur and his Nepalese army, the 
defeat of a mutinous force 6000 or 7000 strong by C^ol. Rowcrofl 
on 26tii December 1837 at Sobanpur on the Gorakiqnir frontiers and 
last but run the least the loyalty of Kazi Ramzan Ali and of the Raja 
of Hathwa ruined the cause of the mutineers in Saran, kept the mutiny 
confined to the military class and brought the ultimate victory to 
Government. The Raja of Hathwa (in Siwan sub*division) presented 
an ‘urgee’ to the commissioner of Patna, Mr. Tayler on 20th June 
1857 for submission to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in token 
of his loyalty to Govenunent.^ The Raja of Hathwa true to his words 
came fcvward witii offos of assistance, placed men and elephants 
at the disposal of Government and gave aid and support to 
Government during the whole progress of the rebellion.''' 

T he fkxxl of mutiny ^diich inundated the Patna division also dashed 
against the Bhagalpur divisicm. The Bhagalpur division was not 
so vridely afiected as the Patna division; nonetheless it had to weather 
a crisis during the period of the mutiiiy. As the mutiny of Meerut 
had given die signal fcx* rising in many districts in the North-west, 
so the revolt of the three raiments at Dinapur served to provoke 
mutiity not onty in die Patna divisKm but also in the Bhagalpur divisitm. 
On the era of the mutiny the Bhagalpur division was garrisoned by 
the troops of tiie 5th Irregular Cavalry with tiieir Head Quarters at 
Bhagalpur and by the detachments of the 32nd and 63rd Native 
Infantry.” Somi a^ the mutiity at Dinapur tiie Sth lir^ular Cavalry 
mutinied on the 14tb of August at midni^t “lliey moved off to 
Rduni (in the Sonthal Parganas) and thence, having extorted Rs. 
12,000/- from tite inhabitants, to Bausi. The 32nd Native Infantry 
refiised to aid them and by tiieir fiddity saved die stations of Bausi 
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and Deoghar.”^ The mutinous regimest got no response from the 
Zemindars also who on the contrary helped the Government in 
maintaining order in the district. The cmnmissioner of the division, 
Mr. Yule had also taken prompt steps to ensure peace in die district. 
He stopped a detachment of ISO men of the Fifth Fusiliers who 
happened to be passing up the Ganges and posted 100 of them at 
Bhagalpnr and sent SO to Monghyr.” The Panic, caused, was allayed. 
Bhagalpur was left practically untouched by the mutiny. 

Monghyr like Bhagalpur remained practically immime from any 
mutinous rising. This was due principally to the prompt steps taken 
by Mr. Yule, as stated above. The distribution of ISO men of the 
Fifth Fusiliers in Bhagalpur and Monghyr made the important highway 
of the Ganges secure against any attack of the mutineers. By the 
end of 18S7 the condition of Monghyr eventually permitted the 
withdrawal of the SO men therefc^c. There was a certain amount of 
uneasiness prevailing in the district because of the scarci^ of food 
but it remained otherwise quiet. Referring to this state of things in 
Monghyr during the days of the mutiny Mr. W. Tucker, the 
magistrate of the district wrote to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal on 2Sth July 18S7 thus: '... There has been no disturbance 
in this district. In consequence of the extraordinary high price of 
grain, dacoities, burglaries, and thefls appear to be cm the increase. 
A great number of the offenders confess and state that they 
committed the offence in consequence of hunger. This ... is like^ 
to increase, as the rain crop has failed, in consequence of the dry 
heat in June, and the excessive and cmitinual rain in July, I am not 
aware of ai^ unusual excitanent or bad feeling in the district....’^ 

The district of Pumea lying midway between Bhagalpur and 
Jalpaiguri had been unlike Mon^yr or Bhagalpur affected by a 
mutinous rising. The mutii^' of the 73rd R^im^ of Native infantry 
and of a detachment of the llth Irregular Cavalry, stationed at 
Jalpaiguri, spread alarm in Pumea, s^iich evmtually came to be a 
scene of some disturbance, when the mutinouB regiments of Jalpaiguri 
madft for Pumea to encounter an opposition of Mr. Yule and his am^ 
diere. Mr. Yule saved Pumea by his timely arrival there with die 
detachment of SO men of the Sth FutUiert, withdrawn from 
Bhagalpur and by driving die mutineen into Nepal. Eventually th^ 
made their vAy into Oudh.^ 
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Hie lately tranquilliied Scxitfaal Parganas were not also fiee fron 
umest and excitement at Ae ommencement of the mutiny. In Juify 
18SS the Soodials had risen in anns in protest against the extension 
in their district of the Railw^ ^ton, they distrusted, against the 
extortion of ‘mahajans’, the coiruptioD of the ‘amlas’ and the 
oppressicm of the Police. S<me offence was also alleged to have been 
offered to one of their women,** It was due to the negligence of the 
‘Sihibs’ (i.e., the Europeans), it was held by the Sonthals, that they 
were subjected to such unjust treatment at the hands of tax* 
gatherers, mcmey lenders and Bengalee zemindars. ‘Fanaticism mixed 
itself up with these feelings; one of their leaders announced to a great 
concourse that he had seen the Godhead descend in the shape of a 
cartwheel ; alter which two pieces of paper had fallen on his head, 
ordering the extermination of the offending classes.”" The 
insurrection that began came to be quelled by General Lloyd by the 
end of 1853. Closely following to the heels of the Sonthal insurrection 
came the sepoy mutiny casting its shadow on the Sonthal Parganas. 
But the Sonthals of the Sonthal Parganas did not appear to have bemi 
aggressive at this stage. In a letter to the Secretary to the Govenucent 
of Bengal on the affairs of Sonthal Parganas on 21st June 1857 the 
officiating Depu^ Commissioner, Sontlial Parganas wrote dius: ‘...as 
far as the Sonthals are concerned there are not in my opinion any 
grounds for apprehensions.... 1 am constantly conversing with the 
Sonthals themselves and 1 do not believe that they have any other 
wish than a good season fw* their mips. In what state the sonffials 
about Runeegunj and towards Pachete and Hazaribagh are. I caimot 
state, as 1 know nothing of them but at present I do not see any 
cause to fear a disturbance either in the Damunikoh (Dumka) or any 
other portion of the Sonthal Parganas....'" But it was not all quiet 
on the Sonthal Pargana front. The activities of die 5th Irregular 
Cavalry caused a great disturbance in the district. Reporting" on the 
intriguing activities of the 5th Irr^ular Cavalry the Cmnmissioner 
of the Sondtal Parganas wrote to die Secretary to die Govemmmt 
of Boigal on 16di July 1857 that about half past eight on the night 
of the 12th ultimo vriiile Mqor Macdonald, Sir Nannan Leslie and 
Dr. Grant of the Sth Irregular Cavalry, stationed at Rohint, in the 
Sonthal Parganas were sitting together in from of die mess bungalow, 
a sudden rush was made at diem by diree men with naked swords. 
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Sir Leslie was disabled at tfae ftnt blow and he died very shortly. 
Major Macdonald and Dr. Grant escaped with serious wounds on 
their person. These three men were definitely ascertained to have 
belonged to the Sth Irregular Cavaiiy, were caught hold of and 
sentenced to be hanged. The incident was indicative of an organised 
conspiracy in the regiment. There was a ianporary full which came 
to be broken vdxen the 5th Irregular Cavalry mutinied at Bhagalpur 
in August 1857. The mutineers marched on to Rohini where they 
were joined by their comrades of the regiment and after having 
extorted 12,000 rupees from the rich inhabitants of the place marched 
in a body towards Dcoghur and Bausi^ the Head Quarters of the 32nd 
Native Infantry. From both of these places the mutineers were kept 
off by the loyalty of the 32nd Native Infantry. This Regiment rejecting 
all advances and promises of increased pay and promotion in the 
service of the King of Delhi stood firm and was much appreciated 
by Govemment."* Moreover the military authorities of Bausi as also 
of Deodar could learn of the apfuroch of the mutineers beforehand 
and kept themselves in readiness to meet them. The inevitable 
happened. The mutiny of the 5th Irregulars came to be arrested. *Thc 
Deoghar mutineers after advancing as far as Wazcergatij in the 
direction of Gaya suddenly turned to the north, entered Thannah Atta 
Serai in the district of Patna and thence moved rapidl)' to the west, 
crossed the Trunk Road to the south of Jahanabad and the Sone at 
Mahatullupore near Urwul. Thence they proceeded by the 
nei^bourhood of Puroo, by Rupsagar and Dhunsolec. towards the 
Kannnmassa.^ Their destination was known to have been Rewah. 
This body of mutineers was ted across the countn b%* Goodhar Sing 
who had formerl} acted as a guide to the 5th Irregular Cavalr>' in 
their passage through Behar.*^ As in other cases the rising of the 
Deoghar mutineers, away from their station, came to be finally 
crushed. A cavalry-troop of the 5th Irregulars was posted at Dumka 
but the precautionary measures of Mr. Shyamalananda Mookerjt sub¬ 
assistant Commissioner at Nya Doomka saved the area from an>' 
mutinous ouU)reak. Having good reasons to suspect the fidelity of 
die troopers of the 5di Itregular Cavalry at that station die officer 
sent the treasure amounting to Rs. 4,000A and the few prisoners in 
die jail to Sun. The judgment, coolness and discretion exhibited by 
him in somewhat trying circumstances were much appreciated by* 
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Government.^ The Sonthal Paiganas came to be freed from 
mutineers in course of time. The departure of the Irregular 
Cavalry from the Sonthal Parganas left the district all quiet and 
peaceful. In consideratioa of the honesty, courage and fidelity of the 
sonthals Government made a plan of raising a corps for police woric 
in their own district from that tribe. Their hardihood, activity, 
capability of withstanding the influence of climate, sinqdicity of habits 
and other qualities rendered them, in the opinion of Government, 
excellent materials for such an experiment. But their caprices and 
iiiq)atiencc of ccmtrol made it necessary in the considered judgment 
of Government to commence the experiment with caution and to 
conduct it throu^ the ^ency of an ofitcer known to, md confided 
in by the sonthals. Their pay was decided to be not less than five 
rupees a month and no deduedms were to be made from it on any 
account. Th^ were to be enlisted for short periods in the beginning 
and were to be armed with a li^t rifle and their own battle axe. It 
was proposed at first to raise a small force of about three companies 
from among the sonthals of the ^Damuni Koh' (Dumka) and to 
ascertain which of the some tribe in the Chota Nagpur Agency 
promised to be most eligible for enlistment.*"’ Two hundred sonthals’’^ 
wm initially enlist for military service, as authorised and sanctioned 
by the Government of India. 

The hilly divisimi of Chota Nagpur was widely stricken with 
mutiny. In his statement on '^The mutinies as the>' affected the lower 
provinces under the Government of Bengal, 1858*. Mr. Frederick 
Halliday recorded that ^during the whole period of the outbreak the 
division of Chota NaQmr had been a source of anxiety and uneasiness 
and from time to time of mnbarrassment and difficulty and even of 
actual danger. In fact no division in the v^le of Bengal had been 
subject to such continued disturbance as this Province.*"’ The 
division contained several petty states vtcre once mdependent 
the rulers of these states ‘were glad to try to profit from the existing 
timoil. As a consequence the rebellum throughout diis division was 
almost general *^‘ 

The military position of the Chota Nagpur division at the 
commencement of the nnitiny was such as to invite troubles at an 
early opportunity. Various stations of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Purulia, 
Chaibassa and Sambalpur, as already stated, were occiq)ied by 
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detachments of the Ramghar battalim whkdi was fcHined of native 
recanitment, and was ctmiposcd of a]] the three branches of Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery men. Its loyalty was siq^sed to depend on 
the fidelity of the raiments at Dini4)ur. Besid» the detachments of 
the Ramgaih battalion, detachments of the 7di aial 8th Native Infantry 
were statimied at Ranchi and Hazaribagh respectively. Though Randhi 
came to be cleared of the detachment of the 7th Native Infantry- even 
before any outbreak occurred, the artillesy portion of the Ramghar 
battalion there, distrusted even by the Commanding Officer, 
continued to be a source of trouble and anxiety to Government.*^ 
Hazaribagh was a more dangerous zone for Government than Ranchi. 
Garrisoned by detachments of the Raragaih Battalion and of the 8th 
Native Infantry Hazaribagh contained a treasury with upwards of a 
lakh of rupees in it and two jails containing 900 ixisoners.*’ Troubles 
began at Hazaribagh in the wake of the mutiny at Dinapur. The two 
companies of the 8th N.I. on duty at Hazaribagh knew nothing of 
the Dinapur mutiny until it was communicated to them by Captain 
Drew through the Native officers.*^ The intelligence of the 
occurrence of a mutiny at Dinapur inoduced a sympathetic mutinous 
fever among the two detachments of the 8th N.I. at the station. They 
broke into revolt apparently at about 1 RM. of 30th July 1857 shortly 
afier which the station was abandoned by all the officers in it.” The 
mutineers at once busied themselves with works of destruction. 
They knocked off the irons of the prisoners and incited them to 
escape. They burnt some bungalows and plundered die treasury. The 
activities of the mutineers disturbed the minds of the people much. 
The mittineers and convicts afier plundering Hazaribagh proceeded 
in the direction of Ranchi by the Pittoria (Pitbauria) Road.” They 
thus avoided meeting Lt. Graham who was sent from Ranchi with 
a detachment of the Ramgaih Light Infantry with two guns to disarm 
the two Companies cd* the 8th N.I. at Hazaribagh. The Hazaribagh 
mutineers turned off fiom the Pittoria ghat, finding it well guarded 
by the Pogunnait, Jugut Pall Singh who had been directed to watdi 
h carefiilly and proceeded to another ghat to the West It might be 
they intended to proceed to Sambalpur trader the guidance of 
‘Sortmda Suhoe’ (Surendra Saha?), who was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life for rebellion in Sanibalpiir.” The detachment 
of the Ramggrh battalion under the command of Lt. Graham 
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inoceeding to Hazsnbogjt also mutinied on the road on hearing of 
the rising of the detachments of the N.I. and joined the latter, 
then on their way to Ranchi, t& Bunnu. The combined forces then 
marched towards Ranchi “with the avowed hostile intentions against 
the British OflTicers there”.** Captain Dalton meanwhile reoccupied 
Hazaribagh and busied himself with re sto r in g normalcy there. After 
the stay of a month or so in Ranchi the mutineers moved westward 
to meet Kumar Singh near Rohtasgarh. Though opposed by loyal 
zemindars they marched through Chandwa and Balumath in Palamau 
to the town of Chatra. At Chatra the mutineers suffered a serious 
defeat at the hands of a small frnce of 320 men and had to escape 
in the direction of Sberghati.** 

A significant episode of rite mutiny at Hazaribagh was a rising 
of the Sonthals. Unlike die Scmthals of the Sontha! Parganas those 
of Hazaribagh availed themselves of the mutiny of the Sepoys at the 
station to rise against the oppressive money>lenders and incidentally 
{gainst the Government too. Joined by the local bad characters, they 
took to plundering such areas as Kuju on the Ramgarh road and 
Jharpo near B^odar. At Maruhi they were instigated by three local 
landholders to commit murder and to plunder die village. 

It is learnt from a letter dated 16-9-1857 from the officiating 
Conunissioner of Chota Nagpur to the address of the Secretary, 
Government of Bengal that early in September 1857 ‘a large body 
of Scmthals had affer {dundering several villagers surrounded the 
house of a relative of Ramgarh Raja at Jharpo, 14 miles from 
Hazaribagh on the road to Bagodar. Lt. Graham was sent out with a 
party of his sowar and 16 sddis. He found the plunderers about 200 
or 300 encamped on a rising ground near Jharpo, cooking They 
immediately discharged a flight of arrows at Lt. Graham’s party and 
wounded some of his mea. The sikhs and Cavalry then charged and 
disposed them, killing some toi or eleven aiul wounding more and 
taking duoe prlsonos and restoring to the villagers a quantity of grain 
etc. that had been plundexed. Lt Graham then rctumed to Hazaribagh. 
The prisoners freely cemfessed diat under the orders of Roopoo Manji 
they had been for some time engaged in plundering.*” The Sonthals 
were not properly oiganised ai^ Were accordingly easily defeated 
into lubmissicm. There was besides another class of people, the 
dispossessed ‘Bhuiya dkaits’ (Qiiefs) who also rose into mutiity in 
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the wake of the Sepoy rising for recovering their lands from the 
purchasers^ then occupying them This rising also was early 
controlled. 

It does not appear that the Sonthals or the 'Bhuiya tikaits’ 
(Chiefi) had coUabevated with the Sepoys in arms. The non-military 
classes in Hazaribagh excepting the sonthals^ die dispossed Bhuiya 
tikaits and a very small number of local Zemindars like those of 
Mandu were generally speaking favourably disposed towards 
Government during the mutiny. Sudt Warlike races in and around 
Hazaribagh as Tbowars\ 'Coemnies' (Kurmis), "Coles' (Kols) and 
others joined the Indian army’ and fought for Government. These 
races possessed the peculiar virtue of nevo* siding with the enemy 
of those to whom they once swore allegiance. When the Hazaribagh 
mutiny was in progress and the mutineers came into tlic temporary 
possession of the Grand Trunk Road and the Jhonklumdic Road 
passing through the district a suggestion was made to Government 
by the dien Additional Principal Sudder Ameen of the 24 Parganas, 
Rai Taraknath Sen for raising some forces frwi among the warlike 
races of Chotanagpur. In fact shortly after the suppression of the 
mutiny at Hazaribagh it was decided to raise a levy of Kols and 
Sonthals for Military police and a body of 500 of the more ardent 
aboriginals was enlisted for diis work,'” Besides this the Government 
had in its service from Katulpore, a thana in West Burdwan, to 
Hazaribagh nearly 10,000 fighting men, recruited from amongst die 
Ghatwais, Taleedars, Jagheedan and others vdio were paid by land 
both by Government and the Zemindars for rendming services to 
the state, whenever required.'” The Zemindars were on the whole 
loyal. leam*\ wrote Capt Dalton in his letter from Hazwbagh on 
6th August 1857 to the Secretary, Govenunoit of Bengal ^"that the 
mutineers have not as yet been successful in mducing any influential 
persons of die district to join them. They invited Fhakoor Bisnadi 
Sirkar of Barkuighur to be their leader but he refused; they next 
offered the post to Lall Oopundunadi Siikar, the nephew and heir 
IH'esuiiqrtivc of the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur, but he declined to 
act, refemng them to his uncle. Of all the landholders of Chotanagpur 
diase two were the most likely to have joined them and it is said Che 

mutineers are much discoursed at thdr iovitadooi to theea ha^ng 

✓ / * ♦ 

been rgectsd wd much puzzled and dhidied in opauon u to dicir 
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future plans.**'^^ It is however gathered from otho’ sourcet^^ that 
^'Thakur Bislmath Sahi of Barkagarh who had long been r^aided as 
disaffected <^ienly joined dke mutineers and was reported to sit daily 
in one of the Cantonment .bungalows^ administering justice. He also 
assisted the mutiiiecrs by cutting several breaches in die road over 
Ramgarh ghat with the obvious intention of making it difficult for 
troops advancing against Doranda,... Thakur Bisnadi Sahi was banged 
in April 1858.*’ It might have been th^ Thakur Bisnath’s mutinous 
turn was a subsequent development. 

Like Hazaribagh Ranchi had been a centre of disturbance during 
the mutiny. At the commencement of the mutiny Ranchi was the 
Head Quarters of the Ramgarh Battalion which consisted of a full 
infantry battalion, with Cavalry and Ardllefy attached. Tht battalion 
was composed of recruits from Chotanagpur, Bihar, and other parts 
of India. Two companies of the Ramgarh Infantry with thirty 
horsemen and two guns had been sent under Lt. Graham to disarm 
the mutinous Sepc^ at Hazariba^. But on the w^ to Hazaribagh 
they themselves rose in arms on receipt of the news of the actual 
mutiny of the Hazaribagh Sepoys, took possession of the guns, 
ammunition and carriage including four elephants, Graham’s private 
property and in defiance of the lieutenant’s orders marched back to 
Ranchi along with the Hazariba^ troops whom they met at Burmu, 
twenty miles north of Ranchi. The Cavalry, however, remained Ic^al 
and proceeded with Lt. Graham to Hazaribagh. Capt. Dalton and a 
few other European Officers who were then at Ranchi leff for 
Hazaribagh, whm tb^ felt unsafe to contiotie sttyii^ in Ran^. While 
Dalton reocoqiied Hazaribagh, Ranchi and Doranda’^^ temporarily 
passed under the control of the mutineers. In restoring order in 
Hazaribagh Capt Dalton obtained valued assistance fi*om the Raja 
of Ramgarh. The Raja placed at his disposal smne 40 or SO anned 
men. 'Of the Ramgarh Raja’s l<^^ty there could be no questiem.’^^ 
Meanwhile the mutineers after a short stay in Ranchi for a month 
or so left the station and, as already stated, |»oceeded towards 
Rohtasgarii to meet Kumar Singh there. Finalfy they married through 
Chandwa and Bahmiadi in Palamau to the town Qiatra.^* Befeve 
leaving Ranchi they behaved in the most brutal manner to the 
town^eoplc, foundering, torturing and violating their women.... Ihey 
burnt all die <^5cers’ bungalows, the lines etc. A bungalow belonging 
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to Dr. Broagham was the only one leA standing. The Principal 
assistant’s cutcheiry (court) and jail were also burnt by the Sepi^, 
and the records destroyed. They left 50 sick in hospital and this 
building was in consequence Idl standing.’"* The mutineers also 
beheaded an old native doctor, Boodoo, anached to the jail. The 
departure of the mutmeers paved the way for a return to normalcy 
at Ranchi. Order was soon restored at that station to which Dalton 
returned on 23rd September 1857. 

The mutineers received very little support from the civil 
populatimi in Ranchi. Most of the leading Zemindars stood by the 
Government. Among the few Zemindars who stood against 
Government mention may be made of Ganpat Rai of Bhaunro, an 
cx'Dmvan of the Maharaja of Chotanagpur. He was fonnally installed 
by the mutineers as their Commander-in-Chief.’" 

Closely connected with the mutiny at Hazaribagh and Ranchi was 
the mutiny at Palamau through which the mutinco’s of the former 
stations passed on their way to join Aroar Singh. The mutiny at 
Palamau assumed a serious character. Nilambar and Pitambar, the 
two sons of the deceased Chief of the tribe inhabiting the territority 
betwemi the high lands of Sirguja and the low country of Palamau 
were given the estates of their father in Jagir widi a nominal quit 
rent. The mutiny at Hazaribagh and. Ranchi encouraged them to strike 
a blow for complete independence. In alliance with the chero 
Zemindars they t^ienly declared themselves against Govmnment and 
against the loyal Rajput Jaigirdars, Thakurai Raghubar Dayal Singh 
and Thakurai Kishun Dayal Singh, the former’s Cousin. Late in 
October, 1857 a face of about 500 Bhogtas along with others of 
Kharwar class and a body of Cheros under the leadership of Nilambar 
and Pitambar made an attadr rm Chainpur, Shabpur and Lesliganj."^ 
Towards the end of October disturbances of a serious nature were 
reported by the Commissioner of Cbota Nagpur m have broken out 
in Palamau. A large number of cheros and Kharwars plundoed the 
towns of SbalqMir and Chainpur and the botfy SOO Bhogtas pillaged 
Lesliganj and other villages and committed some murdo's. At die 
attack on Chainpur the insurgents who woe about 2,000 strong were 
dispersed by Thakur Raghubar Dayal Singh against vdiom their 
movement was stated to have been mainly directed on account of 
old enmities. At l.a*lig an j the Government ‘thana* (Police station). 
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‘Abkaree Qitcheny’ (Excise Office) and a few bouses belcHiging to 
private individuals woe burnt, but m hearing of die advance of Lt. 
Graham, then officiating as junior Assistant Commissioner in die 
district, with a small party of troops the insurgents retreated into 
the jungles and hills of Sirguja. The various Zemindars acending to 
the statement of Lt. Graham had to all appearance kept entirel>’ aloof 
from these outrages."^ The Commissioner of Patna intimated to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in a letter dated Patna Nov. 
12,1857 that the tribes called ‘Cheeroo’ (Chero)and ‘Kharwar’ were 
said to be in arms to the number' of 5,000 or 6,000 and to be 
attacking the Zemindars. They were burning and pillaging in all 
directions,"* 


By the end of November and the first week of December 1857 
nearly the whole of the district of Palamau was apparently up in arms. 
Lt. Graham was besieged by a large body of the insurgents at 
Chainpur.'" One of the principal insurgents was D^i Baksh Rai who 
came to be captured by die force, sent under Major Cottor to relieve 
Graham. Graham was relieved and the mutineers had to withdraw 
from Chainpur cemsequent on the capture of Debi Baksh Rai. Their 
attack on Ranka fort proved unsuccessful because of the opposition 
of Kishun Dayal; but they burnt the village of Manka, near Palamau 
fort. By the first week of January 1858 affairs in Palamau were 


reported to have taken a favourable turn for Government. The 
withdrawal of the principal Chero Zemindars frnn the insurrection 
tended to diminish and dishearten the insurgents who were reported 
to be deserting in numbers."* The Palamau fort came to be rescued 
from the mutineers by Dalton and Graham together, the forma- having 
personally started for Palamau on 16th January 1858. Tlie mutineas 
lefr the Palamau fat leaving guns, anununitioas, catde, sui^lies and 
baggages behind them."^ The baggages lefr bdiind contained letters 
to Nilambar and Pitambar Sahi and Naklaut Manjhi as also 
communications from Amar Singh, promising immediate assistance 
from Kumar Singh."' Besides Nilambar and Pitamba Sabi and 
Naklaut Manjhi there woe some otha leading insurgents such as 
Tikait Unaras Singh and his Dewan Sheikh Bhikhari. The Tikait Singh 
and his Dewan were executed.”* Capt. Dalton and. Lt. Graham 
followed up this victory by occupying the Bhogta (>)untiy and the 
village of Chemu on die banks of the Koli, the principal residence of 
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the insurgent brothers. This village as also a fixtilled house of theirs 
situated in it were afterwards destroyed, as was destroyed Suni^a, 
the residence of the insuigeiit Bhogtahs; but Nilambar sad Pitambar 
could not immediately be captured. Meanwhile there was a fresh 
flare-up of mutinous activities in the middle of March 1858 under 
the leadership of Ganpat Rai and Bishnath Sahi both of whom, 
however, came eventually to be executed. Even Nilambar and 
Pitambar Sahi came to be captured and hanged to death. With their 
execution the district was tranquillised. Jagirs came to be granted to 
Thakurai Rai^ubar Doyal Singh of Chainpur, Thakurai Kishun Dayal 
Singh of Ranka and Bhikhari Singh of Mankah in recognition of the 
serN'iccs, rendered by them to Government during the mutiny.'^’ 

If the mutiny at Ha7.aribagh and Ranchi had its shadow cast on 
Palamau, it had its repercussions felt on Singhbhum also. The chief 
town and administrative Head Quartm of the district of Singhbhum 
was Chaibasa, which like other stations in Chota Nagpur was garrisoned 
b>' a detachment of the Ramgarh battalioiL The news of the mutiny at 
Hazaribagh and of the sympathetic revolt of the two detachments of 
the Ramgarh battalitm, sent from Ranchi under Lt. Graham to disarm 
the Hazaribagh mutinems, threw Oiaibasa into a state of excitement. 
The Principal Assistant Commissioner, Captain Sissmore, in charge 
of the station thereupon left it and took shelter with the Raja of 
Saraikela,’’' Chakradhari Singh. Afrer die abandonment of Chaibasa 
by C^t. Sissimore the detachment of the Ramgarh Infantry, stationed 
there, mutinied. Persuaded in the beginning September 1857 that 
the British Raj was at an end, the mutineers plundered the Government 
treasury, bre^ open the jail and attenqited to join their comrades at 
Doruiida. Their escape, however, was rendered almost inqxissible by 
the exertions of the neighbouring zemindars who had caused all the 
‘Ghats’ in their zemindaries to ^ closefy watched. A large body of 
Coles had also assembled and kept dimn in check.'” The mutineers’ 
march towards Doninda was arrested also by the flood of the river 
Sanjai and by the Hos (a caste in Singhbhum) ‘who gathered in 
thousands, cut off all stragglers and harassed tfiem contmually’.'” Hie 
baffled mutineers of CSiaibasa came to be assisted by Arjun Singh, 
the Tgniindar of Po-ahat in die district of Singhbhum who considering 
the opportuni^ favourable to gaining an ascendancy in the district 
entered into negodadoiu widi the Chaibasa mudneers and gave them 
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shelter against Govemmeot resistance. He was even r^xated to have 
proclaimed himself Ruin' cd* the country.*” On 16th Sqrtembcr 1857 
Lt. Birch who had been s^ipointed in place of die Principal Assistant 
Commissioner reached Chaibasa with the Rajas of Saraikella and 
Kharsawan. Lt. Birch’s arrival at Chaibasa at this time was most 
opportune, for he found the Coles on the eve of swearing allegiance 
to the Porahat zemindar under the impression that tim British had 
abandoned the country. At first timy could hardly be persuaded that 
Lt. Birch was an accredited officer of Government. Lt. Birch 
ascertained that large numbers of Coles, well armed, were cm the way 
to Porahat to join Aijun Singh to deliver an attack on the Seratkella 
estate. On 22nd September 1837 the advanced guard of this besieging 
force of the Coles had actually established themselves at Ajoodia, a 
village on the Colchan, held as Makhraj', by the Porahat Z^indars. 
An arrow, said to be die signal of insurrection among the Coles and 
Sl^)poscd to have come from the Porahat side of the Colehan, was 
about the same time intercepted and brought to Lt. Birch, it was also 
ascertained by him that Aijun Sin^ had sent a messenger to Donmda 
for the purpose of inviting Thakur Bishnath Shahi to reinforce him 
with men and guns.'” For sane time Aijun Singh appeared to have 
taken no notice of the presence of Col. Birch at the Sadar Station. 
Col. Birch took to cooeive mediods against him. He declared him to 
be a rebel and soufdit to cause defection amongst his followers in his 
Porahat Zemindary. He also succeeded by proper representations in 
conciliating and resettling the minds of the Coles. Under the pressuie 
of Government brought to bear upon him for restming the Government 
treasury and making over die mutincnis sepoys Aijun Singh at lengdi 
marched off to Ranchi to restcac the Government treasure. He paid 
into the Ldiardagga treasury a sum of Rs. 19,378-8-9, recovered from 
the mutineers and also promised to credit to Government a further 
sum of Rupees 3,956-8-814 ti^ether with the poceeds of gold and 
silver ornaments of some value, found on the persons of the 
mutineers.'” The mutiiieers were also delivered up with their arms 
and boo^ to die Audiorities at Rarudii. Th^ were tried and punished, 
some by execution and the rest by long periods of in^sonment. As 
to Aijuti Singh, he was ordered to return at once from Ranchi to 
Chaibasa to surrender to Lt Birdt for trial ’The Raja (Aijun Singh), 
howevnr, appeared to have been comidetely in the hands of his Dewan, 
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a man named jagu for wtiose qiprehensian a reward had already been 
offered by Government. This man was r^rted to be doing his best 
to excite the Kols to rise and using all his influence widi the Riga to 
prevmit his submitting to Lt Birch. Whatever may have been die cause 
the Raja did not give himself up but continued to matcp |m>fes8ions of 
h^alty and to {xomise that he would keep his pledges.'” The attitude 
of die Porabat Raja induced Lt. Birdi to undertake a campaign against 
him. This resulted in the capture and execution of Jagu Dewan and a 
successful attack on the Raja’s stronghold Tlie Raja, however, 
managed to effect his escape. This happened towards the end of 
November 1857. So Icmg as Aijun Singh was at large, excitement 
among the Kols and other tribes in Singhbhum was kept alive. In fact 
by the end of December 1857 Mr. Lushmgton who had been 
temporarily appointed special commissioner for Manbhum and 
Singhbhum reported die existence of a widespread insurrection among 
the various tribes in Singhbhum.'” What was reported was not 
unfounded. By the middle of January 1858, 3,000 or 4,000 of the 
mutineers made a serious attack on a body of 50 Sikhs in the enqiloy 
of Government near the Mogra river, and on such officers as Certain 
Hale, commanding the Sikhs, Lt Birch, Dr. Hayes and odiers. Not an 
officer esc^ied unhurt. The mutineers had also to suffer much in die 
f^t near the Mogra river. This induced many of them to give up the 
fight against Government. The insurrection came gradually to be 
confined to those Kols who had been the retainers of the Raja of 
Porahat Meanwhile on 17th January 1858 a Shakhawad Battalion 
arrived at Chaibasa under Colonel Foster. He destroyed die stronghold 
of Arjun Singh, the village of Chakradharpur and defeated the Kols 
who had gadiered together in die soudiem part of die disuict. But the 
Raja of Porahat and his follower, the Kols, still persisted in dieir 
hostility. Between Mardi 1858 and June 1858 several batdes were 
fought between them and die Government forces, headed by such 
officers as Mr. Welden, the first officer of the Naval Brigade at 
Chakradharpur and Mr. Scot, die Second Officer. The mutiiiem woe 
forced to take shelter in the mountain fastnesses in which Singhhhmn 
abounds. By 15th February 1859 Aijun Singh and his surviving 
followers had at long last to surrender to die Commissioner. The mutiity 
at Singhbhumfeceived a quietus.'** 
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Singhbhum thus stood hi^y unsettled during die days of Mutii^. 
Thespint of crusade was kept alive mainly by Aijun Singh of Porahat 
and his followers, the FCols. At times tribes other than the Kols had 
been up m arms. Ctqrt. Dalton wrote in 1838 that Giota Nagpur was 
full of ‘tribes whose predatory habits were notorious long ago and 
whom recent disturbances had snown that they had not forgotten 
their hereditary renown. ’ He also believed that they were ‘not 
impelled by feelings hostile to the British Govenunent but they could 
not resist ^ temptation of follow!^ any chief who would lead them 
on plundering e:tpediti(Kis. There was Aijun Singh to lead the Kols 
to plundering expeditions during die mutiny. The temptation offered 
by his leadership might have induced them to fight for him. Aijun 
Singh played the role of a Kumar Sing during the period of mutiiQ' 
in Singhbhum. The landlords and petty chiefs generally speaking 
maintained a friendly attitude towards Govenunent. The Raja of 
Saraikella was a staunch supporter of Government wbile the mutiny 
was in progress. In his report on the mutii^ in Giota Nagpur the 
Commissioner, Capt. Dalton, stated that one of the relatives and 
feudatories of the Saraikella Rajah in Singhbhum informed him 
(Dalton) that the Chaibasa Cantonment had been invited to plunder 
the treasury here and to join the mutineers at Dorunda. The relative 
assured that if the sepoys at Chaibasa were to make the attmnpt, 
they would be over-powered and plundered in their turn and that 
none would esc^. “I believe diis” wrote Dalton in his repmt “to 
be the feeling of the Singhbhum chiefs.’” 

Not so shaky and agitated as Singhbhum was Manbhum. Still 
Manbhum stood disturbed during the mutiny. This was due to the 
presence in the district of the 64 sqioys from the Ramgarh Battalion 
which along with 12 Sowars composed the local garrison, as also 
to the excitemoit prevailing among the local SoiUhals. Purulia was 
the principal town and administrative Head Quarters of Manbhum 
district On 5th August, 1857 the sepoys of Ramgarh Battalion 
stationed there mutiriied. They plundered the treasury, released the 
prisoners in jail and then proceeded towards Ranchi ‘without 
^iparentty creating ai^ serious disturbance either in Purulia <x en 
route’.'” The Deputy Commissioner Copt Bakes in charge of Purulia 
had meanwhile sou^ sheltm’ at Ranigaiy. >Vith the departure of the 
mutineers the district was therefore left at the mer^ of the jail-birds 
and miscreants ^o ‘committed various outrages in the town and 
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on die roads towards Raghunatiipur”. The soithals of the district 
stood highly agitated. They made an attack on the zemindar of 
Jaypiir, but were beaten off. The Raja of Panchet estate, Nilmoni 
Singh stood against Government. He was arrested and soit in custody 
to Calcutta. He was not released until March 1859.'” The departure 
of die mutineers frmn the district and die timely arrest of the Raja 
of Panchet brought the mutiny at Manbhum to an early end. 

The spirit of insurrection had travelled also to the Sambalpur 
district, then forming a part of Chota Na^gnir Division. Sambalpur 
was then garrisoned by a detachment (150 foot and 12 horse) of 
the Ramgaih Battalion.'” The news of the mutiny of their comrades 
at Hazaribagh produced a mutinous feeling among the sepoys at 
Sambalpur. They came to be led by Surendra Sai, die claimant of 
the Sambalpur Raj, and by his brother, Udwant Sai both of whom 
entered the town of Sambalpur on their forcible release from jail, 
with a force of 1,400 or 1,600 men by the middle of September 
1857.'” Captain Leigh, the Senior Assistant Commissioner in charge 
of the district sou^t to disarm the hostility of Surendra Sai but in 
vain. The situation gradually tended to be tense. ‘Many of the 
principal Zmnindars were collecting their paiks for die purpose of 
resisting Govonment and the whole country in the neighbourhood 
of Sambalpur was temporarify in the haiuls of the insurgents. . . . 
By the beginning of December the dak road to Bombay was 
obstructed; two of the dak staticms had been burnt down while large 
bodies were collecting in various directions, and committing excesses 
of all sorts.’'^^ The Commissioner of Chota Nagiur felt so much 
hard pressed with the conduct of the mutiny that it was decided to 
transfer Sambalpur tenqxw ari ly to the Orissa division.'” The arrival 
of Major Bates early in January 1858 at Sambalpur as the 
co mman der.in.chief in the district brought a tum in the tide. He 
defeated Udwant Sai at the Jharghati pass and destrctyed the village 
of Kolabira ‘which had been a nest of rriiels’. The activities of CqK. 
Leigh and of such other racers as Cqits. Shakespear, Wood, Wood* 
bridge and NichoUs went a great w^ in paratysing the advance of 
the mutiny. Towards the end of February 1858 restoration of 
tranquillity was in sight The mutineen wm hunted down in all 
directions. Among those cultured woe some d die Zemindan who 
had been {vinc^ally concerned in closiiv the roads to Cuttack and 
Calcutta. To ind^ Surendra Sai to l un ender—he was still at large— 
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the Government adopted the policy of bringing about a defection 
among his followers by offering to pardcm them and to restcre to 
them their confiscated property. In fact Major Impey who was 
placed in charge of Sambalpor subject to the control of the 
Commissioner of Orissa in 1861 granted an amnesty and the 
restitution of confiscated property to all the mutineers excepting ‘to 
Surendra Sai, his son Mitra Bhanu Sai and his brother Udwant Sai. 
This policy had its desired effect. Many a Chief of the mutineers 
surrendered to Government. But the soul of the opposition in 
Sambalpur, Surendra Sai and a few of his chosen followers such as 
Hathi Singh of ‘Ghes’,‘” Kamal Singh Dao and Khageswar Dao, and 
Khageswzr Dao, descendants of Balbhadra Dao, the mutinous 
Zeminder of Lakhanpur‘” remained still unsubdued. Surendra Sai at 
long last surrendered to Government in May 1862 but his chief 
followers Kuiyal Singh, Kamal Singh and others did not follow suit. 
For sometime afier the surrender of Surendra Sai the district of 
Sambalpur remained quiet. But there was a recrudescence of trouble 
after the inccapOTation of the district with the Central Provinces. Early 
in 1863 when the Chief Commissions of the Central Provinces R. 
Temple paid his visit to Sambalpur, a petition was submitted to him 
for the restoration of the Native rule in Sambalpur under the authority 
of Surendra Sai as the king. The petition was turned down with die 
result that Kamal Singh and others with whom Surendra Sai was 
still in alliance again appeared on the scene and began committing 
savage outrages in the ‘Khalsa' villages. Surendra Sai and his 
adherents were finally arrested by January 1864. Of those arrested 
Lokhnath Panda of Rampela and Mritunjtya Panigrahi of Arda died 
in die jail, while Padnath Guru was acquitted cm ai^ieal. After acquittal 
he retuned to Sombalpur. Surendra Sai and his brother Udwant Sai 
were released on condition that dwy remained at Raipur. Udwant Sai 
died at Raipur iiiiiile Surendra Sai turned blind. Mitra Bhaim Sai, son 
of Surendra Sai was also released under oders of Govenimmit. Peace 
and order came at last to reign, in Sambalpur.'*'’ 

The facts about the mutiity in Bihar, as stated above, lead to the 
conclusion that the province was widely affected by the Sepoy 
moven^t of 1857>58 and that in certain areas it the movemmit 
had assumed a popular character. Situated close to the widely affected 
Noadi-Westem area, inhabited by peoples akin to the inhabitants of 
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diat area in manners, language, sympa&y and race, and above al!, 
garrisoned by locally recruited Sepoys, forming a part of the 
mutinous Bengal Army, the province of Bihar easily caught the 
contagion of mutiny which gradually tended to be serious and wide¬ 
spread there. As the mutiny spr^d, it came to enlist the sympatl^ 
of different-secticms of civil population in more areas than one. In 
other words, in many a region in Bihar the mutiny had a popular 
basis. In Sahabad the native warlike Rajput population fought under 
the leadership of K.umar Singh and his brother on the side of the 
Sepoy mutineers gainst Government and held their own even against 
heavy odds for a pretty long time. Kumar Singh's presence in 
Ghazipur district in the Beneras Divisim, as stated before, caused a 
tremendous popular agitation gainst Government among the chiefs, 
landowners, and villagers. Referring to the attitude of the Zemindars 
of Shahabad the officiating Magistrate of Shahabad, H. C. Wake 
wrote to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 19th February 
1857 as follows;—’The influential Zaminders (of Sahabad) unlike 
those of neighbouring districts have not given me the slightest 
assistance, but while they endeavour to keep up appearances by 
sending numbers of Sepoys on leave not one deserter has been 
apprehended by them, nor has any information of the arrival or 
presence of such been given by them. I have hitherto refrained from 
noticing in my reports the conduct of the Raja of Dumraon and Babu 
Koersingh in this respect, because I was in hopes that they would 
yet by zealous co-operation and assistance redeem their good names; 
ffieir influence throughout their very large estates is so great that if 
they chose, they could, be of the greatest assistance.”'* Bui. the 
Zonindars of Sahabad under the leadership of Kumar Singh chose 
rather to head a rebellion against Govenunent than to siqjpcut diem. 
The Raja of Dumraon had every syn^atliy with the mutineers but 
at die same time he wanted to pose as a Ic^ subject of Govenunem 
touring the mutiity. hi a letter dated 8-9-1857,'** to A. R. Young, 
Secretary to die Govmnmeit of Bengal, E.A. Samuells, Commissioner 
of Patna wrote about the Dumraon Raja as follows. He (Tbe 
E>umracHi Raja) has furnished an explanation of his cmduct during 
die late rriiellion in Sahabad.... He positively denies any previous 
knowledge of Kumar Singh’s intention to retel and. alludes to the 
enmi^ between Kumar Singh and himself as n^adving the possibility 
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of such knowledge on the irruption of Sepoys into Arrah. About 
ICumar Singh’s rebellion, he says, he sent information to the 
Commissumer fint by means of a Sowar and that by water but both 
his messengers were compelled to return. He then, he says, hid 
himself from fear first in one village and then in another but directed 
his people to keep quiet and siqsport Government. He than enters at 
great length into the assistance which he rendered to the Magistrate 
and Collector previous to the outbreak, the number of men he 
furnished for various services and so on.... Since the restoration of 
mder, he says, he has given Mr. Wake 24 horses for his mounted, 
police and has advanced a lakh td* rupees to the opium agent on his 
requisition.” But the Commissioner of Patna could not take him as a 
sincere friend of Government and held in the same correspondence 
that ‘the Rajah of Dumraon was a time>servcr. He was not sure 
which side would prove victorious, and wished to offend neither. It 
was at one time reported that he had paid a large sum to Kocr Singh 
and had even had an interview widi him but I have been unable to 
obtain any confmnatian of these tumours. His conduct, however, if 
not actively hostile, undoubtedly amounted to gross dereliction of 


duty. As a Zemindar be was bound under the Regulations to give 
the authorities early notice of the incursion of armed rebels into his 
estates but during the whole continuance of the rebellion no 
Government officer received any cmnmunication from him whatever 
and he entirely failed to rostrain his own villagers from plundering 
and destroying the property of Europeans The aid he afforded to 


Major Eyre’s detachment was of the most niggardly character, and 


it was not until Koer Singh was driven out of the district and victory 


had declared itself unmistakably on our side that he made his 
appearance again as a landholder and a British subject, bound to 


support the Government.’ What stands deduced from the 
ccunmissioner's correspondence is that the Dumnmn Raja had natural 


leanings towards the mutineers. So the fact rmnains that tiie rise of 
Rqput villages and of the influential Zemindars made Sahabad a centre 
of popular agitation during die period of the mutiny. The mutineers 
in G^^ were strengthened by large numbers of disaffected villagers 
arul Bhojepore men under the leadership of Judhar Singh, and Hyder 
Ali Khan. The attitude of the Zemindars of Gaya district was by no 
means friendly. Wageerguy in the neighbourhood of G^a was widely 
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affected. The villages there under the leadership of fCosheal Singh 
were up in arms against Government In Hazaribag the sonthals unlike 
those of Sonthal Patganas as well as some local landholders and die 
dispossed ‘Bhuiya Tikahs’ rose against Government without peihqis 
any collaboration with die sepoys. The activities of Nilambar and 
Pitambar in alliance with die chero Zemindan made Palamau a centre 
of a serious popular agitation during the period of the mutiny. 
Singbhum had witnessed a popular struggle of the Sepoys in 
conjunction with die Coles and other tribes under the leadership of 
Afjun Singh. In Manbhum the Sepoys were not the only force 
opposed to Government. There die Sonthals and the Raja of Panchet 
Estate, Nilmoni Singh stood in opposition to Government. In Sambal- 
pur the Sept^ mutineers in their struggle against Government were 
led by non-militaiy leaders sudi as Surendra Sai and Udwant Sai 
who along with other leaders from the civil ranks measured their 
strength against Government. This had the result of clothing the 
mutiny at Sambalpur with a popular garb. 

Everyi^ere in the province of Bihar, however, the mutii^ could 
not assume a popular character, though almost the entire province 
was affected b>' mutinous occurrences. There were areas w here die 
movement remained conffned to the military class alone and was 
easily crushed. At Sassaram the Sepoys rose without any support 
from the civil population. Bhagalpur and Mon^yr were left practically 
untouched by the mutiny. Pumea was only slightly affected by 
mutinous risings of the Sepoys. The mutiny at Saran remained 
confined to the military class alcme. The R^a of Hathwa stood by 
Government and helped the arrest of the mutiny in the district. 
Though the 12th Irregular Cavalry mutinied at Segowlee at 
Champaran, the Mahar^a of Betdab arrested the progress of the 
mutii^ and in collaboration with Jang Bahadur of Nepal helped 
Government to crush it eariy. At Muzzaffarpur the nnnineers some 
of whom were of course frmn dvil ranks got practically no si^ipoit 
from the Zemindars and thus unsupported, di^ had to wage a losing 
batde against Government. In the Sonthal Parganas, while the Sth 
Irregular Cavalry mutinied, the Sonthals themselves remained 
indifferent to the mutmeers. The Muhammadan villages of Soutbon 
Bihar generdly remained quiet, while the R^put and Brahmin villages 
rose around them. In Patna the opposition to Government remaiiied 
ftfm fwi erf mainly to die ™«»l«wm of the Wahab School. It does not 
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appear that ^ radre muslim conminm^ in Patna stood committed 
to hostili^ to Government during the mutiny. The rural population 
in Patna did not rise in revolt. On 6th October 1857 the 
Commissioner of Patna wrote to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal to intunate that the attempt of a few fanatics to excite a 
popular rising in the city of Patna proved unsuccessful. Many a 
respectable native resident of Patna, bi^ Muslim and Hindu, rendered 
services to the Commissioner of Patna during the days of trouble. 
Among such residents of Patna mention may be made specially of 
Wilayut Ali Khan, Siaikh Ruza Hossain, Altaf Hossain, Maharaj Bboop 
Singh, R<^ Hah Kishan, and Babu Chunilal.'*’ \\^ilayut Ali Khan had 
cast his lot on the side of Government from the commencement of 
the disturbance. In a correspondence dated July 21, 1857 to the 
Secretary, Government of Bengal the Commissioner of Patna wrote 
about Wilayut Ali Khan thus;—“A few d^s aAer the news of the 
mutiny reached Patna, he (Wilayut Ali IGian) presented to him 
(Commissioner of Patna) a petition, stating that he was reat^ to devote 
life and property to the service of the state and from that day he 
incessantly exerted himself in the cause of Government seeking for 
information, ferreting out bad characters, watching the city and 
obtaining good information through emissaries, employed at his 
e}q>ense, from the neighbouring villages. Both he and Dewan Moula 
Buksh incurred the deadly hatred of many in the city for the services 
they p e r fo n ned and their lives were in danger.”'*’ Hie munsiff of 
Jehanabad in Patna, Muhammad Fureed-ood-deen espoused the cause 
of government, t\hen the Rajput villages in that neighbouriiood broke 
out into rebellion and made common cause with Kumar Singh.'** 
Elsewhere also in the province of Bihar there were other muslim and 
Hindu gentlemen who espoused the cause of government during the 
period of mutiny. Among them were Shah Kabiruddin Ahmad of 
Sassaram, Kazi Ramzan Ali of Cbapra, M uhammad Wajid, Munsiff 
of Sewan, Nundeput Mahtoe, a weahlQ' ‘mah^an’ at Mnzzaffarpur, 
Hydar Buksh, the Nazir of die Fouzdari Court at Muzzaffarpur, 
Mahesh t j 31, the jail daioga at Muzzaffarpur, EnayiU Hossain, Daioga 
in Sewan, Shah Kl^at Hossain and his biodier Shah Ahmad Hossain. 
These last two gentlemen were members of an old mahomedan 
family which sufSaed much under the operadem of the resumption 
laws of government. Still they stood attached to government and 
saved the life and property of English Oflicers from the agitated 
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villagers and the alienated neighbouring zonindars.’*^ There was also 
the Maharaja of Chotanagpur who was a strong supporter of 
Government during the mutiny. It is gathered frcsn a correspondence 
from Capt. Daltcai, Officiating Conmissimier of Giotanagpur to A.R. 
Young, Secretary to the Government of Bengal that ‘the maharaja’s 
jaghirdars and followers were all prepared to Of^x»e the mutineers 
in co*operatjon with the Govemmeni troops’ aiul that he ‘expressed 
his anxiety for the speedy reoccupadon of Chota Nagpur by the latter 
(Government troops) and by the civil officers’.'* 

Thus while in some parts of the proviitce of Bihar the mutiny 
had a popular basis, in other parts this popular character was lacking. 
Another noticeable feature of the mutiny in Bihar is that the same 
causes had not been at work cveryM^tere in the province to produce 
the conflagration of 1857-59. While in Sahabad the Rajputs rose into 
revolt out of their allegiance to and sympathy with Kumar Singh who 
was goaded to mutiny by the treatment he received at the hands of 
the Sadar Board of Revenue, in Patna the mutiny had assumed a 
religious tinge and was the wori( of the muslims of the Wahab sect. 
The presence of the native regiments at Dinqtur made the station 
mutinous. The news of the mutiny of the Dinapur regiments together 
with the sfuead of various rumours about the attacks on the caste 
and religion of the native population instigated Ga>'a to revolt. The 
rise of the Dinapur regiments caused mutiny at Muzzaffaipur also. 
The rise of the 12th Irregular Cavaby at Segowlee produced mutiny 
at Champaran and Saran. Pumea rose under the influence of the 
Jalpaiguri mutineers. The mutiny at Sonthal Parganas was caused 
by the rise of dm 5di Irregular Cavalry. While the contagion of the 
Dinapur mutiny and the provocation of the detachments of the 
Ramgarh Battalion made Hazaribagh mutinous, Ranchi and Sambalpur 
rose in revolt at die news of the mutiny at Hazaribagh. The news of 
the mutiny at Hazaribagh and Randii led Palamau and Singhbhum 
to take 19 arms. What with the excitemait aincmg the local Scmthals 
and what with the presence of a portion of the Ramgarh Battalion 
Manbhum broke into revolt. Thus diflerent areas were prowled into 
mutiny under the spell of different sets at causes. In this sense the 
mutiny of the {vovince of Bihar may be considered as having a 
regional character. 


(Bengal Past and Present, \fcl. 75i 1956) 
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THE 1857 REVOLUTION IN ASSAM 

(Summary) 

By 

K.N. Dutt 


I N 1857 Assam was administered as a Divisirai of Bengal and was 
in the charge of a Commissioner Colonel Jenkins was at this 
time the Commissiono' of Assam. When the great confl^ation of 
the mutiny of native troops spread fiom station to station, in 
and Central India and shook the foundations of the E.I. Company’s 
rule in India, comparatively quieter conditions prevailed in this part 
of India But all was not quiet on the eastern front, although Jenkins 
reported to the Suprone Government at Calcutta from time to time 
that there was not mudt cause for anxie^. There is no doubt that 
this eastern-most province of Assam, a late acquisition of the British 
in India—it having come to their possession only in 1826— 
situated as it was at a great distance from the nmve-centre of the 
Company’s power and domination in India, did not provide an 
immediate cause for alarm to the authrvities of the Cmnpany. But 
even here a situation arose towards the close of 1857 which, but 
for the unfmtunate leakage of information regarding a well-planned 
and carefully mganised plot to overdirow the Company’s rule in 
Assam and re-instate a scion of die old Ahcmi royal family on the 
dinme, could have assumed sedous p ropytions endangering the 
British hold on the vdiole Eastern Frontier. 
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Maniram Dutt Dewan, a great Assamese of tbose times, a mm 
with a keen sense of tfie evils of rule imposed on Assam wfaidi 
he had eiqMsed already in a documoit of searching analysis in 1853, 
was the engineer of this plot 

The object of the plot was to do away with all Company’s 
OfScers in Assam on a particular day (hiring the Durga Pigac^l857 
according to a preconcerted plan and instal Kandarpetwar Singha, 
SaringRqa, grandson of Raja Purandar Singha of Ulster Assam tuho 
was deposed by the British in 1838, on the throne of Assun. 
Disaffection against die British which incited native armies to revoh 
elsev^iere in Bdiar and Upper India had sjnead also to tiie troops of 
the Assam Light Infantry stationed at Dibmgarh, not far from Jc^at, 
the residence of Kandarpeswar Singha and native officers of this 
am^ were lending secret support to the plot. Maniram was at 
Calcutta early in 1857, n^iresenting the case of the disinherited prince 
Kandarpeswar before the Si^treme Government of the Company 
when the standard of rebellion was raised by the native troops at 
Meerut, Delhi, Kanpur, Jagdispur and other places. Maniram saw 
his chance, and wrote tetters to the Saring Raja and his supporters 
in Assam exhorting them to make preparations for a revolt in Assam. 
Accordingly preparations were made on a scale that had evoy chance 
of success. But some of dtese letters were intercepted by the local 
officers of the Conqiai^, and they revealed the plot before it could 
mature. The officers took immediate steps to arrest Kandarpeswar 
Singha and his other supporter in Assam. Maniram Dewan was 
arrested in Calcutta and brought to Assam undo- a guard of a hundred 
European naval tnx^ fcr trial. 

A DKickeiy of a trial was held at Sibsagar by Cq>t. Holroyd, 
District Magistrate of Sibsagar, on 23rd F^ruary 1858 under Act 
XIV of 1857 and Maniram was condmnned to death by hanging on 
charges of treason and conspiracy to wage war against the 
constituted authority of the Company. The Dewan was publicly 
hanged at Jochat cm the 26lh F^iruary 1858 along wttii his principal 
associate Mahesb Chaiulra Barua alias Peali Bania w4u> had beoi 
earlier tried and sentenced to death on similar charges. Holroyd 
himself executed die sentences. Thus Maniram and Peali became 
martyrs to the cause of freedom in Assam in die great qdieavid of 
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1857 which has been called India’s First War of Independence. 
Severe punishments including transportation for life to the Andamans 
were meted out to a good number of other supporters and 
sympathisen and Kandarpeswar Singha was interned for a long time 
at Calcutta and Burdwan and later at Gaubad. Those suspected of 
treason in the anriy wne court-martialled and the Hindusthani troops 
were broken up into small detachments and sent to distant ou^)osts 
substitudng Gurkhas in their place at Dibrugaih. Besides hundreds 
of rebel soldiers of die 34th and 37& N.I. Regiments who had entered 
Assam from Dacca and Chittag(Hig were mercilessly shot dowit Thus 
it would appear that Assam played no mean part in diis First War of 
Independence of India. 

(Indian History Congress Proceecbngs, 1957) 




THE ECHOES OF THE MUTINY IN 
UPPER ASSAM (1857) 


By 

HJCBarpujari 


T TNTIL ^ middle of 1857, the placid atmosphere of the valley 
vJ of the Brahmaputra remained unruffled by die convulsions of 
the Sepoys in Meout, Delhi and KaiqMir, nor their back eddies had 
much repercussions on the local regimmils; although, die bairowing 
tales of the massacres reached dieir ears from the very outset. The 
number of Hindustanees in the Raiment were, in fact, not many; 
their demand for higher battas, caste prejudices and particularly 
susceptibilities to the hostile climate, actuated the Government to 
entrust, more and more, the defoice of the North-East Frontier on 
the local corps, who could stand on their own resources in an 
emergency and were inured to the rigours of the climate. The 
heterogenous nature of the regiment—consisting as it did of the 
Nepalees, the Manipurees, the Rabhas, the Jarrowas and the 
Doaneahs—combined w^ canparadvely settled and peaceful life 
enjoyed by them, made even the Western Sepoys to be rather 
in^fferent, if not loathiul, to the occ ur re n ces in Northern India. 
Major Jenkins, the Commissioner of Assam, th^efore, flattered 
hims elf to report' that inspite of “pressing invitatkns of the rebels” 
the two local Regiments in Assam have not only expressed their 
attachment and loyalty to the Government, but some of diem even 
volunteered their services for employment against the rebels, 
wherever they m^ be. 
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Hie sitoaticHi, however, changed towards the close of July, 1857. 
The defseden of Kunwar Singh of Jagdislqur, and the Mutiny of die 
Danqnir Regiments, in Bihar, produced a spirit of restlesness amongst 
the Sepoys of the First Assam Light Infantry Battalion, in Ui^ier Assam 
They were persuaded to believe the curre nt notion that the British rule 
tihich was to last fm odfy one hu ndred years had actually cone to an 
end; diat die Sqioys had rmnstated the Enqiffor <m the throne of Delhi 
and that the latter had already occiqiied the greater part of Hindustan. 
That the English would soon quit Bengal and Assam too;’ Could they 
not swim in die troubled waters? At this psydiolgical moment, there 
anived at the military lines of the detachment at Gola^at, in the District 
of Sibsagar,Niimal Hazari and Peali alias Mohesh Chandra Barua, two 
confidential agents on the part of the disafiiected Ahom Prince 
Kandarpeswar Singfaa’ alias die Ssrxng Raja, widi tenqiting baits: ‘The 
Raja would double the pay of the Sqioys and give the Native Officers 
pay like “ Jongie Paltan “ if all the Sqwys wmild join and get him the 
Country.’ Saikh Vikoon, die Subadar erf*the regiment, readily agreed 
and accepted the proffered offer. Hie Sahibs will be killed and die 
Rqja will be placed on the Guddi; he will have to furnish rasud, ball 
and powder.* Negotiations were carried on, under similar terms, by 
Raja’s agents with the Sardars of the R^mental Headquarters at 
Dibrugarh; and the latter, through their messages and personal 
interviews widi Kandarpeswar Singha confirmed the agreement that 
was reached at Golaghat. 

The Sepoys were, thus, qmrred into activity by die intrigues at 
Jochat, where the Sfuing Rqa was maturing plans to unfuri the standard 
of revolt against die British. Hte guiding spirit of the whole {dot was, 
however, his Dewan, Maniram Dutta Barua, dien residing in Calcutta. 
Through his numerous letters coached in most seditious terms, 
Maniram goaded die Young Prince to phmge headlmg into die daring 
project; and dirough his friends, mainly Madhn Mallick, Bengalee 
Mokbteer, he prepared die ground for the insurrection. Peali Barua, 
Senchoa Barua, Nowbaisha Pfaykan, Gandhia Barua, Saru Gohain, 
Ugraam Gohain, Kamala Barua several others responded to the call 
(d’ManiranL’The Amolahs of Ae Local Courts blessed, if not actively 
participated; while a number of Mouzadars of die district promised to 
supply Ac rasud and volunteers required for Ae purpose.* The 
prq wad on made by the r^li and Ae alarm, Aereof, soon spread far 
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8 Qd wide. Hie European PUmten ofUppo'Assam left dwirgardentt aad 
tocdc sheltn* at Gauhati. ‘The K^at (Marwari merchants), die Bqiaris, 
and die villagers buried their property in daify dread of Sepoys looting 
die place. 

Majcff Jenkins, The CommissioDer of Assam, was nidly awakened, 
about the middle of August, 1837, mi the receipt of a communique 
fiom Ctqitain Holroyd, die Princtyal Assistant <tfSibsagBr to the effect, 
that ‘two or three native officers, commissioned and non* 
commissioned, of the First Assam Light Infantry, on duty, widi a 
detachment at Golaghat, proceeding on leave through Joihat, had 
coming and going, interviews with the Young Saring Rajah 
Kandarpeswar Singh and offered the assistance of the men of both 
the Regiments to reinstate him on his throne and maintain the country 
for him.’* In his message of 20 August, 1837, Major Hannay, the 
Commandant of the A.L.I. ftirther reported, “at this station (Dibrugarh) 

what I have all almig expected has taken place (yiz) .an intoided 

rise of the Muttocks and their intrigues also to get adbrnants.”* 

The time was, indeed, highly inopportune. To protect the lives 
and properties of the Englishmen, there was not a single European 
soldier, at this juncture, in dm whole of the Nordi-East Frontier. Even, 
if the authorities in Calcutta could spare some trtx^, it would be a 
question of time before they could reach and meet any emergency 
in Upper Assam. A sudden and concerted move on the part of the 
Sepc^ of bodi the Raiments of Assam Light Infantry at Ganhati 
and Dibntgarii would have doubtless rendered the position of the 
few European officers and Planters in Assam extremely luecarious. 

Fortunately, most of the Jarrowas and the Nepalees of the 
Sectmd Battalian at Gauhati temained passive and loyal, in ^te of 
die loessure and persuations of the Hindustanees.** At Dibrugarh, 
the situadon was far from being serioas. To tide over the oisis. Major 
Hamuty, die Commandant of die A.L.L, called on CtqMain Lowther, 
die Seccmd in Command from Sadiya, and summoned the Rahhas, 
die Manqnirees, die Nepalees and other non-Hindiistanees cr idum 
be would rety, from the oudying m guard the tegunealal 

lines at die Headquarter. thckM woe poated at strate^ poaitioiiB, 
and to prevent subversive act on the part of die nmtinnn, Guikas 
were ndxed 19 in dm military tinea and paiticaia^ in the artillary 
wing, tdiich had so l<mg bea a monopoly of the Hindustanees.'* 
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Mqor Jenkins considoed these measores rotfaa^ mnAvpiata to aScrd 
secvity in the event of an oud>reak. While reportiog these events 
and die general alann (Bwailing tfaroughont the valley, in his de^Mteh 
of 29 August 1857, the Commissioner drew the ^teotion of the 
Government of Bengal to the seriousness of die situation in Assam 
and urged them to despatch, as huiridly as possible, an European 
Force ‘ to save the province from the (inqmding) revohiton.’'’ Even 
the appearance of a Steamer, it was fondly hoped, ‘would instill 
confidence in all parties, secure the allegiance of any who might be 
wavering and repress any hidden feeling of disaffection.’ 

These new developments in the North>East Frontier, naturally, 
caused some anxiety in die Govemor-General-in-Council. A small 
European Force under Lieutenant Davis was immediately ordered to 
be despatched for services in Assam. The party consisting of 104 
men, one Sergent, and two officers left on 11 Septembo- 1857, on 
board the ghatta’ with supplies in arms, and ammunitions including 
a coi^le of 12 Pounder Guns.'* 

The precauticmary measures, refened to, impressed on the rebels 
that the English were frightfully afraid of their activities and that diey 
would leave Assam at the earliest favourable <^qx>rtunity. To finalise 
their schemes, meetings were now held almost every day at the 
Rajbari of the Scuing Raja, v^ch were largely attended by die rebels 
and occasionalty by seme of die Sepoys of die Regimmit. The target 
date was fixed on the ensuing piyas, when it was expected that 
Maniram would also reach Joihat with the ‘ ball and Powdo'’. The 
Sepoys, it was planned, would rise up simultaneously at the 
headquarter towns; they would seize die magazine and the treasury, 
kill the Europeans, bum their houses and then march on Jorhat to 
proclaim the Saring Rqa as the King of Assam. 

On 29 August, 1857, the Subadar of the detachmoit at Golaghat 
was directed to withdraw the guards from die Naga Outposts at 
Jamuguri and Borpadiar and to despatch hurriedly fifty Sqnys to 
Sibsagar.'* It was already in die air that a Steamer was on the way, 
and diat the Sahibs were preparing to dqiait About this tune, on an 
uigent call, Mr. Mastera, die Sub*Assistant of Golaghat, had also to 
leave for die Sadar Station. The Sepoys believed that distrbances 
had already Ivoken out at die headquarten, and that the Sahibs will 
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escqw by the Steamer before diey could kill them.** They would be 
failing in their duty, some of them felt, unless they march on 
immediately. At about 9 p.m. on the same day, there was a bugle 
call. The Sq>oys thronged at die residence of Shaikh Vikoon, the 
Subadar of die Regiment. Keramutallee, the native doctor, was 
an eye*witness of the event, narrated the procceedings, as follows; 

“On arriving, I saw a number of men collected in front of 
Subadar’s house; in the midst the Subadar Shaikh Bhcekun, Chunder 
Sing, Jamadar of Police and Ramtohol Sing, Kote Havildar were 

seated in morahs: the rest being on the ground.Jelladar Misser, 

Bhola Panday Havildar and Swesehai Sing, (one aAer another) 
addressed the gathering— 

‘Hear brothers, if you are desirous of our own good and favour with 
the Rqan, you will listen to what we say and do what we tell you without 
drawing back; and whoever draws back or reveals anything shall be 
killed: and ifhe he a Mussalman, he will eat pig: and if a Hindu, he 
will eat cow, this shall be the curse on him. What, are we not bom of 

men, that we should desert the cause.Let us sound that bugle and 

each man taking five Ghullali with him let us go this night to JorhaV, 
first cut Hurronath Buiroahrs**' head off. It is said that Raghoobeer 
Sing Jamadar is thne with 20 Sq)o>^ and is loyal to the Government, 
if we can make him join us, well; if not, then we can kill him; We will 
then go and put the Rajah on the throne and proclaim him.... We will 
go at once on Sibsagar and first set fire to Holroyd Sahib’s house and 
die rest of the houses and kill all the Europeans there. We will make 
the Sepoys join us and take the Magazine and treasury. We can leave 
some men there to keep charge and go on with the rest to Debrooghur; 
there set fire at the houses and kill all die Eim^ieans. 

‘I will go out at once’ so saying, Jelladur stood iqi; and several 
Sepoys agreed to vihat he had pn^osed. Some wanmd to wait till 
the mmning; while a few othns demurred and left the place. The 
Subadar, w4io had been reticent so long, desired to postpone the 
march till die arrival of the men from the Naga outposts. The Sepc^ 
could not arrive at a dedsion. The altercadoo and die alarm, diereof, 
cnntiiMiad till late at night*' 

l\vo days later, it was found Raghmudi Singh had taken over 
die Command of the detachment. The new Subadar introduced, 
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forthwith, vigorous measurrei of discipline, banned unaotbcnized 
gatherings and stopped outsiders from entering into die military 
lines.** Had the mutineers acted according to dieir cxiginal {dan or 
even the Sepoys vH Golaghat marched on in a body on night or 
on the d^ following to Sibsagar, which was then in an absolutely 
defenceless State, confusion might have ensued and die infection, 
might have spread to the Headquarters at Dibrugarh. But the Sefx^ 
were divided in dieir opinion, u^ch ruined dieir cause and the cause 
championed by Maniram. 

Miyor Hann^, immediately on receipt of the intelligence of die 
occurrence at Golaghat, secured the arrest of Shailth ^^koon, Jelladar 
Misser, Chander Sing and odier mutineers of die whole Badalian and 
removed them to Dibrugarh to stand for trial befive a Court-Martial.” 
About the same time, Captain Holroyd intercqNed a bundle of letters, 
alleged to be written by Maniram or under his direction, which proved 
die conqilicity of die Raja and the Dewan in a plot to overthrow the 
British Goveramoit in Assam.” On the midni^ of Sqitember 7,185 7, 
the Saring Raja was arrested at his own residence at Jra-hat.” This 
was followed by die seizure of Maniram in Calcutta and qiprriiension 
in Upper Assam of Peah Barua, Madhu Mallick, Senchoa Baua, Kamala 
Bartia, Dutiram Barua, Bahadur Gaon Bura and several odiers who 
were siqiposed to be involved, direcdy or indirectly, in die plot Had 
there been a Neil tss Taylm, perhaps, few of die rriiels would have 
been spared the rope of the hangman, and the situation, too, would 
have drifted, become critical before long. Major Hannay and even 
Captain Holroyd, supposed! to be the arch-enemy of the rebels, 
handled the situation so cautiously and tactfully diat not a voice of 
protest was heard from die Regnnent, nor was there modi commoticm 
in die civil populatimt When the arrest of the Rqa was made known 
to diem die SqK^ believed” dutt ‘ be would be k^ eidier (at) Debru, 
Ibzpur, Seebsagar or Ganhati. ...wherever diey to(dc him, still he would 
be in their hands; for eveo'where there are Sepoys (Hmdnstanees).’ 
They vainly hiqied, that Jung Bahadur of Nepal with a fivce dl 10,000 
would be coming soon to their soccour. Their hopes, however, woe 
doomed to bitter disqipoinlnient on die evening cf the 2nd Octobo’, 
1857, udien die Naval Brigade on board the C^tal ‘Haroooghatta’ 
distenbatked at Dibrugarh.** The puBishmmtt subsequeody inflicted 
<m the ‘prime moven ‘of plot, inchdiiig the Dewan Maniram, and the 
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transportatioii of the rebel Leaders and mutinous Sepoys to the 
Andamands, wiped outefifeotively 'any hukiiig s^^of rebelUon.* The 
abortive Mutii^ of the Sqxiys in Upper Assam strengthened Aebdief 
of the common men in die unbounded power of the British to preserve 
die law and order in the country. 

{Indian History Congress Proceedings^ 1927) 
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THE SIEGE OF DHAR (Oct. 1857) 


By 

B.N. Luniya 


D HAR was a small Maratha State in Central India, now Madhya 
Bharat. In 1857 a child of nearly thirteen years was the ruler 
of Dhar State. Consequently the affairs of the State were looked 
after by the Dewan and the Queoi-mother. Hie fearful convulsions 
of the Mutiny of 1857 had afiected the states of Central India like 
other capital towns of Northern India and the powerful contingent 
of the Indian Sepoys under the British had broken from their 
allegiance and revolted against the British in Neemuch, Gwalior, 
Indore, Mhow, Nowgam Bhopawar, Agar. Mahidpur and other places 
in Centra] India. The stnmg military stations of the British in C.l. 
had fallen tenqiorarily into the bands of die Mutineers. Dhar about 
40 miles from Indcoe could iKit escape the conflagration. The Indian 
sept^ of Dhar attacked die Briti^ cantonment at Bhopawar, a few 
miles away from Dhar, and later on he occupied the strong fort of 
Dhar, once the seat of the renowned Pannars of Malwa. In their 
a tte mp t to strike at the power of the Mutineers the British besieged 
the Dhar fmtress in Oct 1857 and captured it with great difficult- 


When die Govt of Madhya Bharat set iq> a state committee to 
collect the matoial for wrttiiig the History of Freedmn Movement I 
had the opportunity to go dirough the Govt, records of die Holkar 
State widi a view to fish out material for the Mutiny of 1857 in 
Soudiem Madhya Bharat Fmtunately more than a thousand Govt. 
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letters and rqnrts by the State Vakeels and district ofilcials have 
been discovered throvnng li^ on the events of the Mutiio'- Among 
these are some letters written by the then Vaked of dte Holkar Darbar 
statianed at Mhow, a strong military station of the ^tish 14 miles 
away from Indore. He accompanied the British frvce sriiich set off 
frmn Mhow to capture Dhar. He was an eye witness to the siege of 
Dhar. the help of his letters as well as other matmial discovered 
in the Govt, records and the Fmeign Office Library of die Holkar 
State, Indore a detailed account of the British siege of Dhar can easily 
be cmstnicted. I summarise it here. 

The fort of Dhar, situated outside the town of Dhar, is a very- 
old and strong fort with massive stone walls constructed on 
considerable raised ground. Near the fort existed a few huts of the 
poor people in 1857 and the main road to the town passed by the 
fort. In Oct 1857 the Indian Sepoys who took iq> arms against the 
British in Dhar and Bhopawar occiqned the fcnt of Dhar It was a 
grave danger to the British position in C.I. The Dewan of the Dhar 
State had sympathised with the mutineers and offered arms and 
ammunition to them. Therefiwe the British decided to crush the rising 
power of the Mutineers in Dhar. 

On the 20th Oct. 1857 at 6.30 A. M. the Bombay company, 
some Madras Sappers, under Major Keane, Woolcomb’s battery and 
the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry of Hyderabad Ccmtingent and a 
squadron of dragoons marched from Mhow to Dhar under Brigadier 
Stuart and this British (one arrived at Dhar on Thursday Oct. 22nd 
and pitdied their camp about one mile and a half from the fort on 
the southern side. When the mutinied sepoys had noticed the British 
soldiers they marched out of the fort to check their advance. They 
had planted tfiree brass guns on a hill south of the fort and arranged 
themselves along the eastern si<te of the fort A skirmish followed 
in the morning and continued till 12 noon. Shri Ganesh Sitaram 
Holkar’s Vakeel with die British fcace at Dhar, gives an account of 
this battle in his letter No. 4793 dated 23rd Oct 1857. The Britirii 
troopers and dragocms charged mi the guns of the esieiny which were 
discharging shells on them. The Valayatis who formed die largest 
number of the Mutinied sepoys made a move to get round to the 
British baggage and their rear but were frustrated. By nocm the 
English succeeded in capturing diree guns d the eoeacy. About 20 
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were killed, dnee Britiah dragons wounded \fy Sabre cuts, 
one Jamadar and one Sawar of the Hyderabad Canttogent killed and 
two wounded in this undecisive skmnish. The Mutineers retired in 
the fort 

Now the British surrounded the fat On die 23rd Oct diey raised 
a wall of sand bags on the Khande Rao hill some two thousand yards 
soudi of the fort and placing their battery bdiind the wall constantly 
threw shells in the fort. On the easton and northern sides of die 
fat die British placed strong cavalry units, Irrqpilars and infantry 
of die 2Sth N. I. and H. M. 86di. To the west of die fort was a lake 
and so no soldiers were posted there, llius, the British had arranged 
a trap from which there was no escape fa the Mutineers. Besides 
diis, the British recomoitring parties were sent out and, as Holkar's 
Vhkeel mentions, they shot down many innocent persons suspecting 
diem to be the spies of the besieged Mutineers. The British placed 
strong guards on die gates of the walled town of Dhar to inevent 
r^ular supplies being carried to the mutineers besieged in die fort. 
But the rebel face had litde to fear from the besi^ers. They were 
too safe behind the solid stone walls of the fort and obtained 
ammunition and gun-powda from the Dhar Government authoities. 
It was believed that the brother-in-law of the Raja of Dhar was 
associating himself seoe^ widi the Mutineers. 

On Frid^ the 23rd of Oct again there was a sharp engagmnent 
between the Valt^atis and die British soldios and die former lost 
four guns to the latter. Suspecting people’s sympathy for the 
Mutineers the Agent to die Governa-Gcaeral went into die town of 
Dhar on Oct. 24th. He paid a visit to the Maharaja and addressed a 
small gathering of the shop-keepers s^ing—^“No harm will come 
to you, you sbnnld bring Ata and Dal to our canqi and live widiout 
any worry.” 

Firing from both sides continued on the 24th of Oct. The 
Valayatis, witih die h^ of die Qiledar of the Fort, recovered from 
the ccUer of die fort, four hundred shots and a good deal of gun¬ 
powder fa their use. But as diey did not ^ much he^ fron die 
Dewan of the state diey commenced firing on die town of Dhar. 
WhereiqKn die Dewan sent his agent l-axman Bed to the Vdt^ads 
into die fat to reassure die Val^atis of the Dewan’s siqiport and 
sympatlQ'. 
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Insphe oS die candniKHu filing for diree die &itish failed 
to make ai^ inqnesaion on the eoarpf, 4000 strong besieged in die 
fort On die 24th of Oct. diey mounted sane of their guns on two 
O' three places to try to find out whether they could five dieir shots 
iqto the fort But they noticed their sheila did not go even as far 
as the fort So they now decided to breach the walls the fort by 
establishing position for diedr battery as practicable and near the fort 
as possible. The south east and north faces of the fort were quite 
intqiproachable and the ^iproaches cm all these sides were almost 
peipendicular, while die walls and the bastions were equally strong, 
and coiaiderably higher due to the fall of the hill on these sides. 
Therefore, the British decided to place dieir heavy guns on the mound 
facing the western part of the fort nearty four hundred yards ftom 
the fort. The place was selected by M^or Boilen of the Madras 
Engineers and on the maning of the 25th of Oct the cavaliy and 
infantry soldiers took up positicm on this side and the heavy siege- 
guns brought fiom Mhow fa die purpose on the 24di were carried 
on the mound slow^ and ponderously by the buU^ elephants. The 
inhabitants of diis area were compelled by the besiegers to desert 
their houses. Hie Mu tin ee r s, besi^ed in the fact, were not idle. Ihey 
also placed their guns on the left flank near die palace in the fort 
and the heavy guns of each side opened the lire on the cqiposite side. 
Every time ^ En^ish fired, the besi^ed Mutineen replied widi die 
shower of bullets and balls. By diis time in the batde, according to 
die l^ter of die Holkar’s \Uceel, SO Bhils, ISO Pindaris and 200 odws 
were killed on die side of the Mutineers and their dead bodies woe 
cremated v^e die Fn gliab lost 100 inclading Europeans, Natives, 
camp-followers and others. 


As the fort could not be stormed and ocoqiied easily by the 
ish, tb^ braan to create a coisiderable trouble in the ciQ'of Dhar. 




Motisingb Ihakur and the Tiaminriar. They picked quarrels with the 
local merchants, attacked them, looted the Pindarwadi and 
Buodelwadi localities and committed outr^es on die wonen, killed 
a large mmiba of men, wonen and diildren and dius created a panic 
in die town. Now die Europeans started patrolling around die town 
guardiiig all gates and preventing die entry of peraotu in die town. 
Lata they posted their guards innde the town at the State palace 
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and main police Station of the ct^. 1%^ did not hesitate to Aoot a 
person if he was suspected. To ai^ease the British tiw Dewan of 
the Dhar State encamped himself in a tent near the British Resident’s 
quarters. 

On the 26th Oct. the British cmnmeoced the cannonade befm 
dawn taking their ‘mmcha’ on a rising ground at Jaiqmra and tried 
to get into tiie fort by means of ladders, but failed. As a result of 
the heavy bombardment the southern bastion of the fort was 
destroyed togetlmr with one of the heaviest guns of the Valayatis 
called Laxmi. The Vaiayatis could, not fire their suns and rifles 
effectively because their damp gunpowder was not serviceable. 

As their ranks were getting thinner everyday the besieged 
Valayatis sent fervent appeals to the Govt officials at Indcse that as 
the standard of “Dcoi” was hoisted at Dhar all Muslims should be 
sent to Dhar to fight against the British but in vain. 

To terrorise the people and make the storming of the fcutress 
easier, tiie British set fire to tiu village at the foot of the fort in the 
night on the 26tii and 27tii of Oct Th^ were helped here by a native 
guide. The conflagration spread very fast and the whole town was 
enveloped in flames flidcering high and broad. Socm the village vras 
one huge burning pile overshadowed by curling clouds of smoke. 
Now the British moved their guns all around tiie feet and placed their 
heavy guns including eighteen-pounders and twenty-finir pound 
howitzer on tiie top td* die Khanderao hill near the fort and ti^iteoed 
their siege. As a result of tiiis a breadi in the wall o£ the fort was 
widened considerably and in the evening of the 29th Oct the Britidi 
Brigadier received a lettm fimn the besieged Mutineers in the f<^ 
requesting to know iqxm what terms a surrender would be granted. 
An uncmditicBial smrender was the British rqily. On the morning 
of the 30di tiie Mutineers hoisted the uhite flag. Cemsequenfly ‘cease¬ 
fire’ was ordered and a &itish Vaked was sent to the gate of the 
fort to hear what the Mutineers had to s^. While the coafoeace 
bet w een the British Vakeel and the rqireseotatives of tiie besieged 
was gomg on the leaders of the Mutineers tiioroughly examined the 
breach and decided to take certain precautioncry measures. Then 

cooly told tiie British Vakeel that had one of tiie officers of the 
Rajah of Dhar bem sent, they would have conferred with him and 
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soon dte Vakeel was dnven aw^. This annoyed the British and they 
resumed the breaching and shelling with greater vigour. Consequently 
shells dropped in evoy part of the fort including the palace widiin. 
In the battle thus commenced the Mutineos shot dead with others 
Lieut. Christie, an artillery officer of the British. The battle continued 
even on the 31st but the Mutineers’ firing was not kept up 
unremittingly. Realising that breaches wme very wide, the Mutineers 
deserted the fort unnoticed by the British. Then the British entered 
the fort in the night but not a soul was there to welcome them. 
Overjoyed at their victory the British military officers went about in 
the palace rooms in the fort with lighted cheroots and this set fire 
to heaps of loose gunpowder left by the Mutineers and these 
enormous heaps were exploded f<Hthwith. Ccmsequently Dr. Butler 
of the Bombay Artillety, Lieut. Thane, Commissary and Lieut. Giles 
were blown iq>. 

In the fort the British found about thirty brass guns of various 
sizes and heaps of gunpowdo* and cannon balls of all sizes lying 
about upon tim various bastions. In some buildmgs widiin the fort 
th^ found little heaps of grain, powder flasks, belts, shoes, hats, 
drums, spears, matchlocks, muskets, bayonets, talwars, carpets, 
tents, linra, copper pots, etc. But the most valuable thing diat they 
found was the enormous chest in the palace. It cmitamed huge silver 
basins, dishes, plates, ciqis, lamps, vases and bags of gold muhars. 
and silver coins, each bag contained 2500 Rupees. In one of the 
rooms of die palace th^ found a large four-post sUvct bedstead with 
all its friqiping in sUvct. The silver rails, st^, and bells belcmging to 
the bed wme all tying in a heap iqxm die flow. The booty that the 
Biglish force crqitured in die fort was ‘somediing less dian nine lacs, 
and this was sent under an European guard to the fnt of Mhow. 

After acquiring the booty the British force paidalty destroyed 
the bastions and walls cd* the fort and on Sund^ the 8th Nov. 1857 
at 5 P.M. left Dhar for Mandsour. Th^ 1^ “once stately fmt bdiind 
dimn as a he^ of ruins, the palace and gates burpng piles.” 

(jndiem History Cwtfftss Proceedings, 1956) 




THE LAST EMBERS OF THE REVOLT 

By 

G«B« Mtlleson 


I N Haidarabad, throughout the Mutiny, the loyal^ of the Nizam and of 
his able minister, Salar Jung, had been the surest guarantees of peace. 
In the early days of July 1857 the turbulence of the foreign troops in the 
service of die Nizam had caused an attack upon the Residency. Butdte 
able representative of British authority in that territory, Major Cuthbert 
Davidson, warned by Salar Jung, had time to make {K^eparations which 
terminated not only in the discomfiture of the rebels, but in the capture 
and punishment of the leaders. Of the necessity of disarming om of the 
cavalry regiments at Aurangabad i have spcd:en in its place. But the 
aberration of the mutinem was but temporary. The men returned to 
their doty, and rendered, witii their comrades in the contingent of the 
three arms, excellent service to the State. A little later, the Raja of 
Shorapur, a Hindu tributary of die Nizam, broke out into treacherous 
revolt. But Major Davidson, acting in concert widt Lord Elphinstone, 
called «q) firom die Southmn Maratha country the column serving under 
Colonel Malcolm, whilst the Governor of Madras, Lord Harris, 
despatched to the spot a focc under Mqor Hughes. The troops of the 
Haidar^ad ccoiiingem, under C^tain ^^iidham, proceeded likewise 
aid in the coercion of the deluded prince. The lattCT, afto a vain attempt 
to hire ^^tyndham to his destnictioo, surrendered himsdf as a prisoner. 
There can be little doubt but that his mind was affected, for he 
committed suicide when H was announced to him that, aftm* four years 
of detention, be would be allowed to resume his position.' 
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Meanwhile, Sir Hope Grant, under orders from Sir Cotin 
Campbell, had proceeded in canying out his plan for the pacification 
of Oudh. I last quitted him near Lakhnao, on the 16lh ol‘M^. From 
diat date to the end of August be continued his operations, beating 
die rebels in every encounter, and finally haltii^ at Sultanpur. There 
he thought it wise to suspend operations till tte close of the rainy 
season. He resumed them in the middle of October, meanwhile, diere 
had been some fitting in Rohilkhand. At Philibhit it became known 
that the rebels were concoitrated in force at Nuriah. Thence they 
were dislodged by a force commanded by Captain Sam Browne, 
under circumstances of great gallantry, which gained for that ofiicer 
the coveted cross. In the turbulent district of Azamgarh, too, the 
rebels had again raised their heads. They were, however, cleared from 
the district by a force under Brigadier Berkeie>', who, pushing his 
success, recovered Eastern Oudh as far as Sultanpur, where he 
touched Hope Grant's force. Rowo^fl, meanwhile, with his own 
troops and the sailors of the Pearl brigade, had defeated dte rebels 
at Amorha and Harha; Eveleigh had punished them between 
Husenganj and Mohan; Dawson had captured Sandela. The British 
forces rested during twti months of die raiiQ' season, but that period 
was emplc^ed by sending Sikhs in steamers up the Ganges to clear 
the banks of diat river. 

In October operations were resumed. The rebels began by 
attacking Sandela. They were held in check by Dawsem until, first, 
Mqor Maynard dien Brigadier Barker, vrived and inflicted tqxm than 
a crushing defeat. In the same mondi Eveleigh defeated than at 
Mianganj, and Seatw near Shafajahanpur, whilst die Raja ci Powain 
repulsed an attack made iqion his forti&d town. Sir Colin Canqibell, 
now become Lord Clyde, then resolved to clear the entire province 
of rebels by acting by columns in all its districts simultaneously. 
Whilst one column, drawn £raa Rohilkhand, should clem the nordi- 
west of Oudh, sweqiing all before it, should establish itself at 
Sh^nir, four columns should clear die Baiswara country, uiother 
column should guard the Duidi, another the Kanlqiur road, whilst 
smaller columns, radiatiiig from Lakhnao, Nuwdigaiy, Daiyabad, and 
Faizabad should clear die districts around them. 

This plan was acted upon with conqilete success. On die 3rd 
of November, Wetherall, marching to join Hope Grant, stormed 
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Rany}ur Kasia. Hope Grant, joioiog him there, moved against Amedii 
on one side, whilst Lord Clyde attacked it on another. The place 
suTTOidered on the 8th. The strong fort of Shankarpur was evacuated 
by Beni Madhti, a noted reb^ cn the night of the 10th, and occui»ed 
the next day. Evele^ following Beni Madhu, caught hhn two d^ 
later at E>undia Khera, and defeated him, taking three of his guns. 
On the 24th that rd)el was again encountered, diis time by Lm'd 
Clyde, and coRq)letely defeated. In the meanwhile the strong places 
in Eastern Oudh had fallen in succession, and by the end of 
November that part of die province was completely subdued. Nor 
had the columns sweeping the northwestern districts been less 
successful. Troup had cleared the ^und as far as Sitapur; Gordon, 
Carmichael, and Horsford had done the same in the districts south 
of the Gogra, whilst Hope Grant, catching the rebels beaten by 
Rowcroft at Tulsipur, had swept them into Nipal. Then Lord Clyde, 
moving on Sikrora, and in touch with Grant on the one side and 
Rowcroft covering Gorakhpur ra the other, drove the Begum and 
Nana Sahib before him from Bondi and Bahraitch, cleared the 
country between Nanpma and the Gogra, then marching on Bank!, 
close to the Nipal frontier, surprised and defeated the rebels, and 
swept the survivors into Nipal. Jang Bahadur, loyal to the core, 
informed the rebels who crossed that they must not look to him for 
protection. He even permitted British troops to come over and disarm 
any considerable body of rebels who might have sought refuge than. 

Lord Clyde, rightly regarding the pacification of Oudh as 
conqileted, quitted the province, leaving it to Hope Grant to cany 
out such operations as might be necessary. What little remained to 
be dme was dien dme thorot^hly. Whilst Colcmel Walk^ crushed, 
at Bangaon, die more hardened rebels, the survivors of the raiments 
wdiich had p e rp etr a ted die Kaniqnir massacre, Grant hunself pursued 
die terrified remnant across die hills into Nqial. Dislod^nent alone 
was necessary, for they had neither arms, nor. money, nor food. 
Contenting himsdf widi locating trDO|» to prevent their return, Grant 
rep or ted (Mi^ 18S9) diat Oudh was last at peace. Thanks to dm 
generous policy pursued by Lord Canning, in confiscating that he 
might restore with a clear tide, Oudh has ever since remained a 
bulwaih of British siqnnmacy. 
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The pacificati<»i of Oudh was the closing act of the drama the 
curtain of which had been raised in 18S7. In the interval Sir John 
Lawrence had, widi characteristic energy, put down an attenqrted 
rising in the Gughaira district, turbulent even in the time of Akbar; 
his brother, George Lawrence, had dispersed die few malcontents 
in Rajputana; the rebels had bem crushed, though after a tedious 
and desultory warfare, in the Clmta Nagpur districts; whilst Western 
Bihar had, as related, been pacified by the dispersion of the last 
adherents of die family of Kunwv Singh. When Sir Hope Grant finally 
cleared Oudh of the last remnants of the rebels,’ in May 1859, then, 
and dien mly, could it be said that the Mutiny had been absolutely 
stamped out. 

Conclusion 

On the 27th of January 1858 the King of Dehli had been brought 
to trial in the Privy Council chamber of his palace, charged with 
making war against the Bndsh Govenunent, with abetting rebellion, 
with proclaiming himself as reigning sovereign of India, with causing, 
or being accessory to, the deaths of forty-nine people of British blood 
or British descent; and with having subsequently abetted others in 
murdering Europeans and others. After a patient trial, extending over 
forty days, the King was declared to be guilty of the main points of 
the charges, and sentenced to be transported for life. Ultimately he 
was sent to Pegu, where he ended his days in peace. 

Meanwhile, in England, it had been found necessary, as usual, 
to find a scapegoat for the disasters which had fallen upon India. 
With a singular agreement of opinion the scapegoat was declared to 
be die Company which had won for England that splendid appanage. 
Inconsequence it was decreed to transfer the administration of India 
from the Company to the Crowa ^ Act carrying out this transfm 
was signed by the Queen on the 2nd of August 1858. 

Her Majesty thou^t it right, as soon as possible after the transfer 
had been thus effected., to issue to her Indian subjects a fwoclamation 
declaratmy of die {uinciples under w4iich she intoided tfaencefmth 
to administer their country. To the native princes of India she 
announced then, in that proelamatiop. dial all treaties in force widi 
them would be accqNed agod scrupulously maintained; that she would 
respect dieir rights, their dignity, and their honour as her own; that 
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she would sanctioit no encroachments at the rights of any one of 
diem; diat die same obligations of duty nhich bound her to her other 
subjects would bind her also to than. To the natives of India generally 
Her Miyesty promised not only complete toleradon in matters of 
rel^on, but admission to oflRce, without question of religicm, to all 
such persons as might be qualified fa the same by their education, 
ability, and integrity. The Queen declared, fiirther, that she would 
direct diat, in administering the law, due attention should be paid to 
the ancient rights, usages, and customs of India; that clemency 
should be extended to all offenders '(in the matter of die MutiiO') 
save to those who had been or should be convictod of having taken 
part in the murder of British subjects; that full consideration should 
he given to men who had thrown off their allegiance, or who had 
been moved to action by a too credulous acceptance of the false 
reports circulated by designing men; diat to all others who would 
submit befoe the 1st of January 1859 unconditional pardon should 
be granted. 

This proclamation virtually conceded the right the denial of 
which had so gready unsetded the minds of luttive princes, the right 
of adoptioi. It was hailed everywhere as a binding charter. In the 
large centres of India natives of every religion and need, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, and Parsis, met in numbers to draw up loyal 
addresses expressive of dieir deep sense of the beneficent feelings 
which had prompted the proclamation, of their gratitude for its 
con^its, and of their loyalty to the person of the illustrious lady to 
whose direct rule th^ had been transferred. 

Published on the 1st of November 1858, this proclamation 
immediate^ followed the comply coll^se of the Mutiry. Practically 
there remained oily the culture of Tantia Tqn and the expulsion of 
the remnant of the rebels from Oudh. How these ends were 
accomplished I have told in the two chaptos immediateb^ preceding. 
In both these cases the conclusion was foregone. It was but a 
question a£ a brief time. The rebels m Central India and in Oudh, as 
wdl as foose few still remaining in Western Bihar and in Chota 
Nagpur, represented the dying embers of a fire which had been 
extinguiahed. It now remains for me to sum up in a few words the 
moral of the Mutiny, die lessons which H tai^ us, and its wmings. 
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But before I proceed to this summing up, I am anxious to say 
a word ce two to disabuse the minds of those who ou^ have been 
influenced by rumours current at the period as to the nature td* the 
retaliation dealt out to the rebels by tite British soldiers in the hour 
of their triumidL I have examined all those rumours—1 have searched 
out the d^Is attending tite stonniag of Dddi, of Lakhnao, and of 
Jhansi—and 1 can emphatically declare that, not only was the 
retaliation not excessive, it did not exceed tite bounds necessary to 
ensure die safeW of the conquerms. Unfortunately war is war. It is 
the meeting in contact of two bodies of men exaspmated against 
each other, alike convinced that victory can only be gamed by the 
destruction of the opponent. Under such circumstances it is 
inqtossible to give quarter. The granting of quarter would mean, as 
was proved over and over and over again, the placing in the haiuls 
of an enemy the power to take life treacherously. It was well 
understood, that, by both sides at the stmming of the cities I have 
mentioned, that no quartm' would be granted. It was a necessity of 
war. But beyond the deaths he inflicted in fair fight, the British soldier 
perpetrated no unnecessary slaughter. He merited to the full the 
character given to his predecessor in the Peninsular War by Sir 
William N^er. He proved by his conduct that, ^vdiilst no physical 
military qualification was wanting, the fount of honour was still full 
and fresh witiiin him. ’ 

It has been said that, m certam cases, a new kind of deatii was 
invented for convicted rebels, and that die punishment of blowing 
away frmn guns was intended to deprive the victim of tiiose rites, 
the want of which doomed him, according to his view, to eternal 
perdition. Again, I assert that there is absolutely no foundation fm 
tills statement. The punishment i^elf was no new one in India. It 
was autiiorised by courts-martial, the membae of which were native 
officers. Its infliction did not necessarily deprive the victim of all 
hope of happiness in a future life. The fact, moreover, that the 
Govemmmt of bidia, jealously careful never to interfere witii the 
rel^ious beliefs of the natives, sanctioned it, is quite sufficient to 
dispel the notion 1 have mentioned. The blowing aw^ of criminals 
from guns was a punishment vdiich was resorted to. only when U 
was necessary to strike a terror which should act as a deten-ent It 
was in this sense that Colonel Sherer had recourse to it at Jalpaiguri;’ 
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and it is indisputable diat he thus saved thousands of lives, and, 
possibly, staved off a great catastrophe. 

Whilst on the question of pumshments, I am desirous to disinove 
an assertion so often repeated that it has been accqtted as true— 
that the tom 'Clement Canning' was invented in Calcutta by the 
men who opposed the policy of the Govcnunent of India. The term 
‘Clemency Canning’ had Its ori^ in a phrase, ‘the Clemency of 
Canning,’ applied by the Times newspq>er of Octobtf 17, 1857, to 
a circular issued by die Government of India, dated the 31st July of 
that year, and intended to restrain,' prematurely, as the Times 
considered, the hands of its ofiicm. Tlie phrase was not intended 
to denounce clemency in the abstract, but the offer of clemency to 
men who believed diey were triumphing, who had still possession 
of die North-west Provinces, and of Oudh. In that sense, and in no 
other, was it ^lied. The argument of those who alike in India and 
in England, denounced the circular may be expressed in these wends: 
'Put down the Mutiny first, that you may exercise clemency 
afterwards.’ 

I proceed now to deal widt the two questions I have indicated 
in. a preceding page—The lessons which the Mutiny has taught us, 
and its warnings. 

The gradual conquest of India by a conqiany of merchants 
inhabiting a small island in the Atlantic has ever been regarded as 
one of the most marvellous achievements of which histmy makes 
mention. The dream of Diqiieix was realised by the very islanders 
who jnevented its fulfilment by his countrymen. But great, marvellous 
evm, as was that achievement, it sinks into insignificance when 
con^iared with the reconquest, with small means, of that magnificent 
empire in 1857-58. In 1857 the English garrison in India was 
surprised. There wme not a dozen men in die country wlu> on the 
1st of M^ of diat year, believed diat a catastro{die was in^iending 
which would shake British rule to its foundations. The erqilosion 
wfaidi todc place at Miradi ten days later was followed, within five 
wedcs, by similar explosicms all over die North-w^t Provinces and 
in Oudh, not only on the part of the sipahis, but likewise on the part 
of the people. The rebel sipahis were strong in the possession of 
many fmtified places, o( a noineiouB aitiUety, cf several arsenals 
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and magazines. In trained soldiers they prqwnderated over the island 
garrison in the prqxvtion of at least five to oiw. They inaugurated 
dieir revolt by successes nhich appealed to the imagination of an 
in^ulsive pe(q>le. At Dehli, at Kan^wr, at Jhansi, in many parta of' 
Oudh, and in the districts around Agra, th^ proved to them the 
possibility of expdling the foreign master. Then, too, the majority 
of the population in diose districts, landowners and cultivators alike, 
displayed a marked sympathy with the revolted sipahis. For the 
English, in those first five weeks, the situation was bristling with 
danger. A false move might have temporarily lost India. In a strictly 
military sense they were too few in numbos, and too scattered, to 
attempt an offensive defence. It is to dieir gloiy that, disregarding 
the strictly scientific view, they did attempt it. The men who 
administered British India, recognised at a glance that a merely 
passive defence would min them. They displayed, then, the truest 
forecast when they insisted that the resources still available in the 
North-west and in the Panjab should be employed in an offensive 
movement against Dehli. That offensive movement saved them 
Though Ddili offaed a resistance siaeading over four mmths, yet 
the penning within her walls of die main army of the rebels gave to 
die suTinised English the time necessary to improvise resources, to 
receive reinforcemaits, to straighten matters in other portions of the 
empire. 

The secret of the success of the British in the stupmdous conflict 
which was ushered in by the Mutiity at Mirath and the surprise of 
Dehli, lay in the fact Aat they never, even in the darkest hour, 
despaired. When the news of the massacre of Kanhpur reached 
Calcutta, earty in July, and the chattaing Bengali’s, who would have 
fainted at die si^t of a sword drawn in anger, were discussing which 
man amongst them was die fittest to be Chancellor of die Exchequer 
undo' die King of Ddili,^ there was not an Englishman in that city 
who did not feel die most absolute confidence that the cruel deed 
would be avenged. There was not one cry of despair—not one voice 
to declare that the star of Great Britain was about to set. In the 
deepest distress there was coifideoce that the sons of ^tain would 
tr iumph The Spirit was apparent in every comer of India where 
dwelt an F-ngti<ti man or an Ei^lisdi woman. It lived in the camp 
before Dehli, it was strong in the ReeideDcy of Laldmao, h pievailed 
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in every isolated staticKi where the few Eurc^ns were in bovly 
dangers of attack from rebels wl»> gave no quarter. Nowhere did 
one of them shrink from die seemingly unequal stnig^. As occasioo 
demanded, they held out, they persevered, they pressed forward, 
and, with enormous odds against them, they wore down their 
enemies, and th^ won. The spirit which had sustained Great Britain 
in her long contest against Nqnleon was a living force in India in 
1857-58, and inoduced similar results. 

How did they accomplish the impossible? The answer must 
spring at once to the lips of those who have witnessed the action of 
our countrymen in every part of the w(vld. The energy and resolution 
which gave die Britain which Caesar had crniquoed to the Anglian 
race; i^ich almost immediately brought dial Britain to a prqxmderant 
position in Europe; which, on the discovery of a new world, sent 
forth its sons to conquer and to colmiise; vriiich, in die course of a 
brief time, gained North America, the islands of the Pacific, and 
Australasia; which, entering on^' as third on die field, eiqielled its 
European rivals from India; that energy and that resolution, far from 
giving evidence of deterioration in 1857, never appeared more 
conspicuously. It was a question of race. This race of ours has been 
gifted by Providence with the qualities of manliness, of endurance, 
of a resolution which never flags. It has been its destiny to conquer 
and to maintain. It never willingly lets go. Its inesence in England is 
a justification of its action all over the world. Wherever it has 
conquered, it has planted principles of order, of justice, of good 
government. And the Providence which inspired the race to plant 
these great principles, endowed it with the qualities necessary to 
maintain them whoever thq- had been planted. Those principles 
stood them in good stead in 1857. It was the sense of the justice of 
England which, in die most terrible crisis of her history in India, 
brought her the support of the Sikhs, conquered but eight years 
before; of the princes and people of Rajputana, rescued from 
opprcssicm but twenty^une years before; of dial Sindhia, whose great 
ancesmr was England’s deadliest enen^; of die Nizam, our ^ly since 
the time of Clive; of Maisur, restored by Marquess WellesI^ to its 
ancient ruler; of N^al, our nearest independent neighbour. But for 
the ccmsequences of that sense of dm justice of England, we might 
have been tenqmrarily oven^relmed. Siqiported by it, the race did 
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the rest. It showed itsdf equal to diCTicnlties which, 1 believe, no 
other created race would have successfully eacoontered. 

So much for the mo'al of the story. Mistakes doubtless woe 
made, especially in certain details at the outset of the rebellion. Some 
injustices were committed, mainly by the men who made the 
mistakes. But, taking it as a whole, there is no epoch in the histcsy 
of Great Britain in niiich die men and women of these islands shone 
with greater lustre than throughout this period of 1857*59. From 
the moment he quitted the pernicious air of Calcutta Lord Canning 
stood in the van, the far-seeing, courageous, resolute Englishman. 
Lords Elphinstone and Harris, at Bombay and Madras, were in all 
respects woctiiy of their chief. The three Lawrences in the Panjab, 
at Lakhnao, and in Rajputana, upheld the glory of that sister island 
irrevocably united to Great Britain. Scotland contributed Sir Colin 
Campbell, Sir Robert Napier, Adrian Hope, Lumsden, killed at the 
Sikandarab^, Charles MacGregm*, and hosts of kindred warriors. 
Frere in Sind, William Tayler at Patna, Wynyard at Gorakhpur, 
Spankie and Dunlc^ in the Miradt districts, showed nduit great things 
Englishmen, untrained to arms, left to dieir own resources, could 
acconqilish. Their action prevailed all over India. There was scarcely 
one exception to it To name every man and his achievemmits would 
require a volume exceeding in bulk the presoit record. 

So much, I repeat, for the moral of die Mutiny. One word now 
regarding its lessens and its warnings. The determining cause of the 
Mutiny of 1857 was the attempt to force Western ideas upon an 
Eastern people. This was especially the case in the N<xth-westem 
Provinces, where the introduction of the Thomasonian system 
imsetded the minds of noble and peasant It was the case in Oudh, 
wliere the same system suddenly siqierseded the craigenial rule of 
the ex-King. Nowhere else in India was die rdwllion more ranqiant 
and more persistent than in those provinces. Three hundred years 
previously the great Akbar had attempted to in t e r f er e with die village 
system, but, after a short esqierience, he had recoiled. He reco g nised 
in good time dial custom is nowhere so strong as in India, and that 
interfafence with diat system would qvoot customs as dear as dieir 
lives to die children of the soil. The English, ntsfaing in where Akbv 
had feared to tread, met their reward in a general ^iriting. It is 
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scarcely too much to assert that in the provinces I have nwitioned 
the hand of almost every man was against us. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since the Mutiny was 
crushed, and again we witness a persistent attempt to force Western 
ideas upon an Eastern people. The demands made by the new-fangled 
congresses for the introduction into India of repres^itative institutions 
is a demar^ coming from the tMsy and unwarlike races which hope 
to profit by the general corruption which such a. system would 
engender. To the manly races of Ii^ia, to the forty millions of 
Muhammadans, to the Sikhs of the Panjab, to the warlike tribes on 
the frontier, to the Rohilas of Rohilkhand, to the Rajputs and Jats of 
Rajputana and Central India, such a system is utterly abhorrent. It 
is advocated by the adventurers and crochet-mongers of the two 
peoples. Started by the noisy Bengalis, a race which, under 
Muhammadan rule, was content to crouch and serve, it is encouraged 
by a class in this country, ignorant for the most part of the real people 
of India, whilst professing to be in their absolute confidence. Tire 
Station would be worthy of contempt but for the element of danger 
which it contains. 1 would impress upon the rulers of India the 
necessity, whilst there is yet time, of profitii^ by the experience of 
the Mutii^. I would imidore them to decline to yield to an agitation 
vdiich is not countenanced by the real people of India. I entreat diem 
to realise that the Western system of representation is hateful to the 
Eastern races which inhabit the continent of India; that it is foreign 
to their traditions, their habits, their modes of thought The peojJe 
of India are commit with die sysiem which Akbar founded, and on 
die prindpies of v^ch the En^sh have hitherto mainly governed. 
Our Western institutions, not an absolute success in Europe, are 
based upon principles with which they have no sympathy. The 
millions of Hindustan desire a master who will carry out the prindf^es 
of the Queen's proclamation of 1858. Sovereigns and nobles, 
merchants and traders, lamflords and tmants prefer the tried, even- 
handed justice of their European o'mlord to a justice wfaidi would 
be the outcome of popular elections. India is inhabited not hy one 
race atone, but by maity races. Those races are subdivided into mai^ 
castes, coQ^letely separated from each od^ in the inner sodal life. 
If die higher castes are die more influential, the lower are die men 
numerous. The atten^it to give r^x'esentati<m to mere mimbers would 
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dien, before long, provoke religious jealousies and anlipatbies which 
would inevitably find a solution in blood. A rising caused by such 
an innovation on prevailing customs would be infinitely more 
dangerous than the Mutiny of 1857. Concession to noisy agitation 
on the part of the rulii^ power vmuld ]:dace the lives, the fortunes, 
tile interests of the loyal classes of India at the mercy of the noisiest, 
most corrupt, and most despised race in India. Against such 
concession—the inevitable forerunner of another rising—and equally 
against fussy interference with the Hindu marriage*law—1, intimately 
associated on tiie roost friendly terms, for thirty>five years, with the 
manlier races of India, make here on their behalf, my earnest protest. 

(From author’s The Indian Mutiny of 18S7) 
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